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PR EFACE. 



The present volume is the third of a Latin series which has been 
nndertalien with the view of facilitating the study of the Latin 
language. In the preparation of this Third Latin Booh the 
author's main object has been to provide a full course in Syntax 
and Prose Composition. The points which have received particular 
attention, and in stating which great pains has been taken, are to 
describe clearly and accurately, in language as plain as possible, the 
actual uses of syntactical forms, with abundance of illustration both 
in Latin and English, and, withal, to direct the pupiPs attention first 
to that which most needs to be learned, unencumbered with burden- 
some detail. To enable the teacher to do this efficiently a careful 
distinction of the contents of the book by the use of various styles 
of type has been made throughout. Accordingly, the practice has 
been followed to present in the largest type principles so vitally im- 
portant, that, in general outline, they should be grasped by every 
scholar, before the separate points (which are printed in smaller 
type) are taken up and discussed in detail. In using this book, the 
pupil should be required to commit to memory the Special Voca- 
bulary preceding each exercise. This is of the first importance 
since words once given are not repeated in subsequent vocabularies. 
It should, however, be borne in mind that any word whose meaning 
cannot be recalled may be looked up in the General Vocabularies 
at the end of the book. 

It is hardly necessary to state that some of the subjects treated 
in a text-book like this — which at the same time contains Grammar ^ 
Exercises for Double Translation and Complete FoeaftuZaries— need 
support from a regular Grammar as a book of reference which will 
enable the teacher to give such further detail as may here or there 
III 




be desirable. In view or tbia, and in enbetantiol bannoay with the 
series itseil", a Synopsis of Latin Gramnutr — issued as the 
Fourth Latin Book — will farnisb i' really compeudioas and 
simple grammar which might answer even the needs of a yonng 
scholar, althoagh containing some matters which he would not 
feirlv naderstand nntil his mind is steadied and cleared by knowing 
acts, 

i will be supplemented by a f^rst and Second Latin 
table lor beji;inners, snfficient in quantity while interest- 
ructive in matter, so as to enable them to enter, with 
supply of words and experience in translation, upon 
e study of the classical anthors usnajiy.read in schools 
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201. Subject and Predicate, 

1. Every simple sentence is composed of two parts: 
Subject and Predicate. 

The Subject signifies that about which the assertion is made; the 

Predioate signifies that which is asserted of the Subject. In the 

sentence: 

.aurum splendet gold glitters 

aurum is the subject; splendet the predicate. 

2. The Subject of the sentence is in the Nominative 
Case, or so considered. - 

The Snlgeot must be either a Noun, or some word or phrase stand- 
ing for a noun, but it may be contained in the' termination of the 
rerb itself: 

arbor floret the tree is blossoming 

hie laetatur, ille maeret this one rejoices, that one is sad 

errare humSuum est to err is human 

veni, vidi, vici I came, I saw, I conquered 

3. The Predicate must be either a Verb, Verbal 
Predicate; or an Adjective (or what stands for an ad- 
jective) with the verb esse, Adjective Predicate; or a 
Substantive with the verb esse, Substantive Predicate. 

The Verbal Predicate agrees in Person and Number with its subject. 

The A^jeotiye Predicate (Adjective, Adjective Pronoun, Participle) 
agrees in Gender, Number and Case with its subject. 

- The Sabstantive Predicate agrees in Case with its subject. 

ego valfio, si vos valetis lam well if you are well 

arbor est procCra the tree is tall 

11SUS est tyrannus custom is a tyrant 
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When the predicate is a substantive with different terminations 
forthegeK^r, 8iwh.fl«^ • j :: 

' ^^atroiiuV '^ '* ^pfetfona a protector 

/.' c 1 ^^'^li^QttjiCijr : I- •5i§m!ii$^ a master^ mistress 

- •*". - i-" %?5f(& ^ ■' * . . '- Vi&RX' a conqueror 

' magistgr magistra a teacher 

rex rfigina a king, queen 

adversarius adversaria an enemy 

it agrees with its subject also in number and gender. 

usus est optimus magister experience is the best teacher 

vita rustica parsimonlae magi- a country life is the teacher of 
stra est frugality 

When referring to a subject of the neuter gender, ti predicate 
substantive with different terminations for the gender is always in 
the masculine gender. 

\^ tempus est vitae magister time is the tea^cher of life 

When the predicate substantive is of the common gender, the 
adjective qualifying it takes the gender of the subject. 

bona conscientia est tutissima a good conscience is the safest 
comes hominum companion of men 

4. The Predicate of two or more Subjects is put in 
the Hural Number. 

Romulus et Eemus urbem Ro- Eomulus and Bemus founded 
mam condidCnmt the city of Borne 

Two or more singular nouns taken conjointly as a single idea 
may have a singular verb. Sometimes the verb agrees with the 
nearest nominative and is understood to the rest. 

ratio et oratio socielatis huma- reason and speech are the bond 

nae vinculum est of human society 

naves et praesidium excessit the fleet and garrison departed 

5. In regard to the Oender of an Adjective Predi- 
cate referring to two or more Subjects mark the 
following: ' 

When the subjects are of the same gender, the adjective predi- 
cate is of that gender. 

mater et soror mortiiae sunt mother and sister are dead 
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When the genders are different, the ac^ective predicate takes 
the masculine gender if the subjects are things with life, and the 
neater if they are things without lifb. 

>ater et mateimiQEtili-fflM it father and mother are dead 

livitlae et honOres incerta sunt riches and honors are uncertain 
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When things with life and things without life are combined, the 
predicate a^ective takes either the gender of the things with life, or 
is neuter. 

rex reglaque clas^is profecti the king and the hinges fleet 

sunt set out 

natGrainimicasuntlibfiracivitas a free state and a king are 

et rex . natural enemies 

6. When the Subjects are of Different Persons, the 
verb will be m the first rather than the second, and 
in the second rather than the third. 

In Latin the speaker generally mentions himself first. 

ego et tu vicissitudlnem fortanae you and I have experienced 
experti sumus the vicissitude of fortune 

nsltattls, -&, -fkm., familiar susc!pi6, -€r?, to undertake 

Clabdr, -i, to slip impfiritiin, -i, government 

pertingS, -SrS, to pertain tangS, -SrS, to strike 

injusttls, -ft, -tim, unjust fortultfis, -&, -tlm, accidental 

Somnus est imago mortis. Verae amicitiae aetemae sunt. 
Maximum animal terrestre est elephantus. Proximus sum 
egomet mihi ! Praeteritum tempus nunquam revertitur. Usi- 
tatae res facile e memoria elabuntur. CuriSsum est ea scire 
velle,' quae ad nos non pertinent. Ela injusta bella sunt, quae 
sunt sine causa suscepta. Homines neque admirantur neque 
requlrunt ratiSnes earum rerum, quas semper vident. Non 
omnia in ducis, aliquid etiam in militum manibus est. Con- 
scientia est severissima judex factSrum nostrSrum. Leges sunt 
optimae patr5nae civlum. Roma omnium Italiae populSrum 
victrix fuit. Sine imperio nee domus uUa, nee civitas, nee gens 
nee hominum universum genus stare potest. .^ Mums et porta 
fulmine tacta erant. Secundae res, honSres, victoriae fortulta 
sunt. Usus est optimus magister; etiam tempus multarum re- 
rum magister est. Tu et frater tuns episttilas ad me scripsistis. 
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fi02. The Order of Words. 

The Latin language allows greater freedom in the 
order of words than the English. The following 
practical rules will be found of value: 

'In general, put the Snljeet first, and the Verb last. 

The Saljeet is followed by the words which modify it. 

The Vtrb is preceded by the words which depend upon it. 

The Ooigimetioiis ant6m, hni; 6nlm, for; V6r0, hut; igltur, then^ 
follow one or more words in their clause, quldfim, indeed; qu6qu6, 
alao^ come after the emphatic word. 

Observe carefully and imitate the form of sentences given as 
examples. 

tattts, -&, -faaHy safe superbift, -ae, pride 

perpCtdtls, -ft, -fim, constant coiyungS, -fir€, to unite 

satell^, -Itis, an attendant cibfiSi -i, meat 

In6pi&, -ae, want pOttls, -fls, drink 

ac6r, -rls, -rC, hitter viglliae, -artim, wakefulness 

Fear is a bad protector. A good conscience is the safest 
companion of men. The moon is a constant attendant of our 
earth. Practice is the best teacher. The lion is the king of 
quadrupeds, the eagle the king of birds. Want is the bitterest 
enemy of virtue. My father and my brothers and I have borne 
arms for our country. We are dust and shadow. Pride and 
folly are often united. If you and your brother shall be at 
home, my father and I also will come. The beginning and the 
end are often very different. Pain, fear, labor, old age are 
troublesome to most men. Neither meat nor drink nor sleep 
nor wakeflilness can be beneficial to us if they exceed measure. 
Neither my father nor I have read this book. But (at) if you 
and your father have not read it, who has read it ? The walls 
and gates of the captured city were destroyed by the soldiers. 
My friend's father and mother died within a few days. 

203. Attribute and Apposition. 

1. The most usual Attribute of a Substantive is 
an Adjective (including under this term the Adjective 
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Pronouns and Participles); it agrees with its Sub- 
stantive in Number, Gtender, and Case. 

Gender. Number. 

a white flower flOs albfls florSs albi 

a dark cloud n&b€s dp3^& ndbSs opacae 

a golden vessel vas aorgfiin vasft aarSft 

Case. 
Gen. flCrls albi of a white flower 

" ntlbis 6pacao of a dark cloud 
" vasis aur6i of a golden vessel 

The Oomnum Attribute of two or more Snbstantives of different 
gender is either repeated or agrees with the nearest 

agri omnes et maria ^ 

omnes agri omni^que marla [ 

agri et maria omnia f ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ (^^^) ^^^^ 

omnes (et) agri et maria J 

2. One Substantive placed after another to ex- 
plain it, is by Apposition put in the same Case, and, 
when practicable, in the same Qender and Nmnber. 

Socrates, sapientissimus vir Socrates, the wisest of men 

philosophia, vitae magistra philosophy, the teacher of life 

AthSnae, omnium doctrinarum Athens, the inventor of all 
inventrices learning. 

Honns in Appodtioii are sometimes used to express the time, 
condition, etc. of the action. 

Herciiles juv6nis leOnem inter- Hercules, when a young man^ 
fScit slew a lion. 

In like manner the Latin A^jeotire is used appodtiyely where the 
English idiom employs an adverb. Adjectives thus used are those 
expressive of joy, knowledge and their opposites, of order and 
pos^ition, of time and season, etc., as: 

libeuQ, withplea^sure 861^8, alone ultlmiis, Za«< 

v61ens, willing (ly) tOtus, wlwlly mfidltis, in the middle 

nolens, unwilling(ly) primus ) ^ . frgquens, Jrequent(ly) 

iuvitus, against one's will pri5r f "^ sciens, knowing (ly) 

oe mo saltat sobrlus^ no one dances when sober; 

s^firH|^« primus hQ^L docilit, Socrates was the first who tau^IU this. 
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3. Like ess5, to 5e, several other verbs take two 
Nomjnatiyes, one of the Subject and the other of the 
Predicate. (See 201, 3.) These are: 

crSari, ix> he created 
cdrOnari, to he crowned 
' dici, to he said, called 

''^''^'^l A to he called 
appellari ) 

piitari )to he thought, considr 

habSri ) ered 

credl, to he helieved 

existlmarl, to he regarded 



fl&i, to hecomcj he made 
CvadCrt, to turn out 
exsistSrS, to hecome 
manSrSy to remain 
vldSrl, to seem 
app&rSrS, to appear 
nascly to he horn 
m5rly to die 
j&dicariy to he considered 

rosa pulcherrlmus flos habetur 



the rose is considered the most 
heautiful flower. 



V€n6riB stellft, -ae, tJie planet Neptaniis, -i, Neptune 



Venus 
ant6gr6dlfe, -i, to precede 
subsSqufe, -i, to follow 
HespgrQs, -S, the evening star 
admlrabllls, -S, wonderful 
erranSy -tls, wandering 
Manlli&s, -i, Manlius 
quamvis, aUJumgh 
g^etrix, -icls, a mother 



marltimiis, -&,-ttin, over the sea 
ggnilinils, -ft,-iiin, helonging to 

the cheeky cheek- 
conflcIS, -€r6, to chew 
escae, -arttm, food [poet 

EnniCks, -I, Ihtnius, a Roman 
somnlQin, -i, a dream 
prOvincIft, -ae, a province 
d6m5, -ar6, to suljugate 



Veneris Stella dicitur Lucifer, cum antegreditur solem, cum 
subsequitur autem, Hesperus. Admirabfle^ sunt motus om- 
nium steliarum, inprlmis earum, quae errantes vocantur. 
RhinocerOtes, rarum alibi animal, in monttbus Indiae errant. 
Manlius filium suum, quia contra imperium pugnaverat, 
quamvis vict5rem, occldit. Pythagoras, genetrlcem virtutum, 
frugalitatem omnibus commendavit. Datum est NeptQno, 
altgri Jovis fratri, marittmum omne regnum. Intimi dentes, 
qui genuTni vocantur, conficiunt escas. EnnTus fergbat duo, 
quae maxima putantur onera, paupertatem et senectdtem. 
Oracula evanu6runt, postquam homines minus crediili esse 
coepSrunt. Non eadem omnes via sapientes fiunt et boni. Sol 
nobis minor apparet quam est. Hispama postrSma omnTum 
provinciarum domita est, NonnuUa somnia vera evadunt. 
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204» praenuntiiis, -i, a pre- hinnittis, -us, neighing 

cursor Numantift, -ae, Numantia 

Galliis, -i, a Gaul Mummltts, -i, Mummius 

altgr, -ft, -tkm, a second Spulentiis, -&, -tiin, wealthy 

Hystaspes, -is, Hystaspes ignavift, -ae, cowardice 

Frugality, the mother of all virtues, was chiefly recom- 
mended by Pythagoras, a very wise man. Charles the Fifth 
was crowned emperor on his birthday. Comets were formerly 
believed to be* the precursors of great calamities. Camillus, 
who had delivered Rome from (a)* the Gauls, was called 
a second Romulus. Dareus, son of Hystaspes, was made 
king of the Persians by the neighing of his horse. Two very 
powerful cities, Carthage and Numantia, were destroyed by 
the same Scipio. The camel is rightly considered the most 
useful animal of the east. The stars appear small to us. Cato 
learned the Greek language in his old age. Mummius, a 
Roman general, demolished Corinth, the wealthiest city of 
Greece. The fixed stars are rightly considered suns. No one is 
born rich. No one dies so poor as he was bom. No one has 
bfecome immortal by cowardice. Those are regarded as good 
citizens who for the safety of their country avoid no danger. 

205. Agreement of Pronouns. 

1. A Belative or Demonstrative Pronoun agrees 
with its antecedent in Gender, Number and Person, 
but the Case depends on the clause in which it stands. 

animal, quod sanguTnem habet, an animal which has blood can- 
Bine corde esse non potest not be without a heart. 

When the Belatiye refers to a sentence, Id qudd is commonly used. 

gloria invidiam vicisti, id quod you have overcome envy with 
est diflScillimum glory, which is most difficult 

With antecedents of different gender the pronoifn conforms in 
gender to the rule for adjectives. (See 201, 5.) 

pogri et muligres, qui capti the boys and women who had 
erant . . . been taken prisoners . . . 

* Words in Italics are to be omitted altogether in translating. 
Occasional suggestions are introduced in Parenthesis ( ). 
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With antecedents of difoent persons, the pronoun prefers the first 
person to the second, and the second to the third. (See 201, 6.) 

ego et tu, qui eOdem anno nati you and I who were horn in 
sumus . . . the same year . . . 

2. Sometimes a Relative or Demonstrative Pronoun 
agrees with a word in apposition or with a predicate 
rather than with its antecedent: 

ama justam glorlam, qui est love real glory which is the 

fructus verae virtatis fruit of true virtue 

rerum caput hoc erat, hie fons this was the head of things^ this 

the source. 

Is, he J and Id^m, tJie samej are the Anteoedents of Relatives: 

{^^^o- ., Athesamewho 

same as 



( ^ *^^^ • ( the 

(is) qui -| such 05 idem qui < ^j^ 

{ such that ( 



but Is, when Antecedent, is often suppressed, especially when it 
would stand in the same case as the Eelative: 

quem dii diligunt adiilescens (hfi) whom tlie gods love dies 
moritur young. 

An A^eetiye or ApposiiioD belonging in sense to the Antecedent, 
sometimes appears in the relative clause in agreement with the 
relative. 

Themist6cles de servis suis Themistocles sent the most 

quem habiiit fidelisslmum faithful of the slaves which 

ad Xerxem misit lie had to Xerxes 

omnes gentes regibus paruSrunt, all nations obeyed Icings^ a 

quod genus imperii . . . kind of government which. . . 

qui dicltur, qui voeSitur or quem dicunt, quem vocant are used in 
the sense of so-calledi 

vestra, quae dicltur vita, mors est, your so-called life is death. 

The Belative often stands at the beginning of a sentence where 
in English a demonstrative is generally used. 

quae cum ita sint and s^ince these things are so. 

The Belative is never omitted in Latin, as it often is in English, 
is sum, qui semper ftii lam the same man I always was. 



insidlOr, -Sri, to lay a snare ritQ, after the manner 

temp5r& s^canda, prosperity career, -Is, a prison 

caslis adversi, adversity cradells, -6, cruel 

r6fonnid5, -Sr6, to dread lauttimlae, -Srflin„ stone-quarries 

mal6 s6 res habfit, things go victls, -i, a village 

wrong def6r5, -rfi, to confer on 

pr6ficisc6r, -i, to come from ganctitSs, -atls, goodness 

Qui alteri insidiatur, saepe in fovfiam incidit. Sapienter 
cogitant, qui temporibus secundis casus adversos refonnldant. 
Male se res habet, cum quod virtate efftci debet, id tentatur 
pecunia. Ego idem sum, qui ^t infans fui, et puer, et adule- 
scens. Voluptas, quae ex turpibua capitur, celerlter transit. 
Ea profecto jucunda laus est, quae ab iis proficiscitur, qui ipsi 
veram et justam laudem sunt consectlti. Contemnuntur, qui 
pectidum ritu omnia ad voluptatem refSrunt. Quod non dedit 
fortOna, non eripit. Est career a crudelissimo tyranno Diony- 
sio factus SyracUsis/- quae lautumiae vocantur. Apud vicum, 
qui Cannae appellatur, ambo consiiles ab HannibSJe victi sunt. 
Nullum fere animallum genus est, quod non homini sit utfle. 
Omnes antlquae gentes regibus quondam paru6runt, quod 
genus imperii primum ad homines justissimos et sapientissimos 
deferebatur. Omnes puSri et puellae, qui a Romanis in 
Hispania capti erant, ScipiOnis sanctitate suis restittlti sunt. 

206. paucae rCs, little capitis damnarg, to condemn to death 

adspicIO, -€rS, to see Qracchi, -Ortiin, th£ Gracchi 

constans, -tls, steaditj ornamentfliii, -I, a jewel 

penQrift, -ae, scarcity Tam^sis, -, the river Thames 

We do not call him rich whose fortunes are increasing, but 
him whose mind is tranquil and content with little (•*!•). The 
husbandman plants trees, the fruits of which he himself will 
never see. There is a God who rules this whole world. Firm 
and steady friends ought to be chosen, of which kind there is 
a great scarcity. No animal which has blood can be without 
a heart. There is great power in virtues;. arouse them if per- 
chance (forte) they sleep. Socrates, whose wisdom we admire, 
was unjustly condemned to death by the Athenians. Cornelia, 
the mother of the Gracchi, showing her children, said: These" 
are my jewels. He who loves me loves my dog too (^t). 



/ 
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Romulus, who founded Rome, had been brought up by the 
king's shepherd. This garden is larger than the one which 
my father bought; but the trees, which are in it, are very low. 
There is a river in Britain which is called the Thames. 

^07. Accusative (Direct Object). 

1. Active Transitive Verbs take the Accusative Case. 

* The Olgeot of a tnmsitive verb in the active voice becomes Subject 
in the passive. 
boni cives amant patriam ^ good citizens love their country 

patrla a bonis civibus amatur tlieir country is loved by good 

citizens. 
Many verbs are intransitive in English which are both transitive 
and intransitive in Latin. Such are: 

d61er6, to grieve (for) ridCrg, to laugh (at) 

horrerg, to shudder (at) ' sitlrg, to thirst (for). 

Some intransitive verbs may take a n accu^tive of kin dred mean- 
ing, as: * —.--_—- 

vitam jucundam vivfire to live a pleasant life 

longam viam ire to go a long way. 

2. Many Intransitive Verbs, especially verbs of 
motion, when compounded with prepositions, become 
transitive, and accordingly take an Accusative. The 
commonest of them are compounds of: 

circtlin, pSr, praetSr, trans. 

circumstarg, to stand around praet6rlr6, to pass by 
perm6ar6, to flow through transirfi, to cross 



quails, -€, wJiat kind of a man el5quentT&,-ae, the art of speak- 

impgttts, -fis, an assault dedtlcO, -6r6, to conduct [ing 

EpIrOtes, -ae, an Epirote prineeps, -Ipis, firsts chief 

Mac6d5, -5nls, a Macedonian sectdr, -ari, to follow 

herOs, -5Is, a hero pros6qu6r, -i, to attend upon 

aemiil6r, -Sri, to emulate dictlO, -Onis, a speech 

Quails habendus est is, qui non modo non repellit, sed 
etiam adjtivat injurtam. Errant, qui in prosperis rebus omnes 
impgtus forttlnae se putant fugisse. Qui liberos suOs amat, 

^ps etiam castig^t, Pj^rrbuS; Epirptarum r6x^ ypJtlit imitari 
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Alexandrum, regem Macedonum. In Africa multa animalia 
inveniuntur, qui sanguinem sitTunt. Vir probus et Justus non 
horrCbit mortem. Morientem nihil te doctrma, nihil divitiae 
tuae juvabunt. Alexander Magnus in {among) heroibus 
Graecis Achillem maxime aemulatus est. Apud veteres Ro- 
manes adulescens, qui foro et eloquentiae parabatur, deduce- 
batur a patre ad eum oratorem, qui princTpem in civitate 
locum obtinebat: hunc sectari, hunc prosequi, hujus omnibus 
dictionibus interesse assuescSbat. Panem et aquam nattlra 
desidgrat. Tempus non modo non miniiit hunc dolorem sed 
etiam auget. Mors nemTy^fip pf-giptArThu. Vitam leporis vivit. / 



208. animtls, -i, spirit acerbtls, -3-, -tlm, hitter 

mfringS, -€r6, to break arrSgantlft, -ae, haughtiness 

partes sgqui, to take the side aberr5, -arS, to go astray 

SuperlatiYes denoting order and succession often designate a 
relfttiye part or place in the object to which they refer: summus 
mons, the top of the mountain; primo vere, in the beginning of 
spring; in media urbe, in the midst of the city, 

God has created the world. Good citizens love their 
country. Every animal has senses. Miltiades delivered 
Athens and the whole of Greece. The thirty tyrants stood 
around Socrates and could not break his (ejiis) spirit. No one 
can escape death. Nothing can imitate the skill of nature. 
Themistocles did not escape the envy of his fellow-citizens. 
We are wont to imitate those with whom we keep company. 
The wives and children of the Germans were accustomed to 
follow the army. Sulla, who had formerly taken the side of 
Marius, afterwards became his most bitter enemy. In pros- 
perity avoid [ye]* pride and haughtiness. Soldiers emulate 
the example of tMir leader. In the study of the English 
language, a knowledge of the Latin language will greatly 
(multiim) assist us. If we [shall] follow nature as our guide 
we shall never go astray. The Euphrates flows through the 
middle of Babylon. No one, before Hannibal, had ever with 
an army crossed the Alps which separate Italy from Gaul. 

* Words superfluous in English, and intended only as helps to a 
CQirect translation ^^ Inserted in ^oke1» [ ]. 
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209. Two Accusatives. Same Person. 

Verbs of Naming, Making, Taking, Choosing, Show- 
ing admit two Accusatives of the same person or thing. 

appellarfi \ 
nOminarS f 



. - ^ yto name or call 
v6car6 ( 

dlc6r6 J 

arbitrarl \ 

existimarS f to regard, con- 

hhh&v^ C siderj thinJcj 

ptitarfi J pronounce 

jUdicarg, to judge 



fac6rS 1 

effic6r6 > to make 
reddfirg ) 

^f ^^^^ I to elect 

d6signar6, to appoint 

se praebSrS ) to show, offer 

se praestarS 1 one's self 



NerOnem senatus hostem jtidi- tJie senait declared Nero an 
cavit enemy. 

Many other v^rbs, besides their proper Accusative, take a 
second, denoting purpose, time, diaraoter. Such are: 

darg, to give r61inqu6r6, to leave 

habere, to have 8um6r6, to take 

Athenienses Miltiadem sibi im- the Athenians took Miltiades 
peratOrem sumpsSrunt as their commander. 



complectSr, -f , to embrace 
tdtdr, -^ris, a guardian 
celia. pgnaria (-ae -ae), a gra- 
nary 
nlltrix, -ids, a nurse 
Licretia, -ae, Lucretia 



abditiis, -ft, -tlm, hid 
defigS, -€r€, to plunge 
samma omnium rSriim, the 

authority over all things 
intgrittls, -us, destruction 
quOdamm6d6, in a measure 



cUtcit is sometimes omitted in quoting a person's words, as: 
praeclare Ennius, very well (says) Ennius. 

Non solum ipsa Forttlna caeca est, sed eos etiam plerum- 
que eflFicit caecos, quos complexa est. Quis unquam se popiili 
Romani, victoris dominique omnium gentium tut5rem dicere 
au^s est? Praeclare Ennius: Benefacta male locata malefacta 
arbitror. Cato cellam penariam rei publTcae nostrae, nutricem 
plebis Romanae Siciliam nominavit. LucretTa cultrum, quern 
sub veste abditum habSbat, eum in corde defixit. Hostis apud 
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raaj5res nostros is dicebatur, quern nunc peregrlnum dicTmus. 
Regem ilium unum vocamus, penes quern est omnium summa 
rerum. Romani CicerSnem patrem patriae appellavSrunt^ 
quod urbem ab incendio atque interitu liberavSrat. Paupertas 
ad multas virttltes hominem quodammSdo apti5rem facit. 
Hortor te, ut non modo libros vetgrum script5rum libenter 
legas, sed etiam ut exempla probitatis, modestiae, justitiae 
omniumque virtatum imitgris, quae in illis libris memorata 
reperies. Sapientia certissimam se nobis ducem praebet ad 
voluptatem. Praesta te virum ! 

^JO, AnctlsMareitts(-i-i), ^n- cet^ri, -Qrtlin, the rest 

cus Marcius P6rIclSs, -Is, Pericles 

e8c&, -ae, a bait pdpMatlo, -5iiis, devasUUion 

DavIdSs, -Is, David acerrimtls, -ft, -tim, ardent 

SalSmOn, -Is, Solomon Intacti&s, -ft, -t&m, untouched 

successdr, -Sris, a successor ex€5, -ir^ to come of 

vivils, -ft, -ttm, alive 

The PoBseflUTes are regularly omitted, like other pronouns, when 
they are plainly implied in the context. 

Apollo judged Socrates to be the wisest man. The Roman 
people made Ancus Marcius king. Socrates considered himself 
an inhabitant and citizen of the whole world. Romulus called 
the city which he had founded Rome from (ex) his own name. 
Golden bits do not make a horse better. Plato rightly called 
pleasure the bait of all evils. Croesus, king of Lydia, on 
account of his riches considered himself the happiest of men. 
David appointed his son, Solomon, as his successor. Alexander 
founded in Egypt a city which from his own name he called 
Alexandria. Boys in their play name him king who appears 
to be the most distinguished. In the devastation of the rest, 
the enemies had left the lands of Pericles untouched. Our 
father gave us the most distinguished men as teachers. Pytha- 
goras first called himself a philosopher. Demosthenes showed 
himself an ardent defender of common liberty. Antony was 
judged by the senate to be an enemy of the country. I show 
myself grateful to those who have deserved well df (d6) me. 
Necessity makes even the timid brave. Antony called his 
flight victory, because he bad come off alive. 
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21t. Two Accusatives. Person and Thing. 

1. d5cere, edocerS, to teach; celare, to conceal from ^ 
take two Accusatives, one of the person, and the other 

J of the thing. 

/ Dionyslus Epaminondam musi- Dionysius taught Epaminon- 

cam docuit das music 

J non te celavi sermOnem / did not conceal from you the 

conversation. 

The PasBive of d6c€r6 or 6d6c6r6 with the Nominative of the 
person and the Accusative of the thing is almost never used, but is 
replaced by disc6r6 S,llquid S.b aliquO. Special uses worthy of note 
are as follows: • 

6d6c6r6 allquem d6 allqua r6, to inform some one of something; 
cClSrS aliquem de S,liqua r6, to keep some one ignorant of sofnething. 

2. Verbs signifying to ask, to demand, to request, to 
inquire take two Accusatives, one of the person, and 
the other of the thing. 

The commonest of them are: 



'y 



posc6r6 ) Orarg \ to ask, r6gar6 ) 

flagltarfi [ f^ ^% rogarg V entreat, interr6gar6 [ r . ' 
postiilarg ) ^»^^« p6t6r6 ) beseech quaergrg ) ^^^^ire 

posce deos veniam ask favor of the gods 

me sententlam rogavit he asked me my opinion. 

But to this there are many exceptions. We may also say: 

posc6re or flagitare aliquid ab allquo, as we always say: 
postulare or petgre aliquid ab aliquo 
quaergre aliquid ab, ex, or de aliquo. 

The verbs orar6, rcjgarfi, to ask, request, and r6gar6, interrSgarg, 
to ask, inquire, admit a double accusative only when the thing is 
expressed by the neuter of a nronoun ^y flidjpr^^^^i as: 
V"' hoc te roso, this I inquire of you; otherwise we say: 

interrogare aliquem de aliqua re, to ask some one about something. 

A noun as second accusative appears with the verb r6gar6 only 
in the official phrase: 

i5e»t^»tTam rogare aliquem, to ask one for his opinion or vote, 
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vis eldquendl, the power of speak- dlmitt5, -€r6, to dismiss 

W .Lisctis, -i, Liscus 

tonsdr, -5rls, a hai'her r6tin65, -5p6, to detain 

committS, -€p€, to trust conventlts, -Gs, a meeting 

illiel5, -€p6, to oZZure s6cr6to, privately 

Campaniis, -i, a Campanian praecipiie, principally 

explanO, -ar6, to explain jaciil5r,-api, to throw the javelin 

consilium, -I, a council pQmex, -icis, a pumice-stone 

Eloquendi vis eflficit, ut et ea, quae ignoramus, discere, et 
ea, quae scimus, alios doc6re possTmus. Dionystus, ne tons5ri 
coUum committeret, tondSre filias doctiit. Catilina juventutem, • 
quam illexerat, multis modis mala facinora edoctiit. CampSui 
coacti sunt a Romanis petere auxilium. Athenienses primi 
olSi et vini usum docugre; arare quoque et serere frumenta 
glande vescentibus monstrarunt. Cur me istud rogas, quod 
totlens tibi explanavi? Non te celabo opiniOnem meam. 
Caesar celeriter consilium dimlsit, Liscum retiniiit; quaeslvit 
ex solo ea^ quae in conventu dixgrat; eSdem secreto ab aliis 
quaeslvit; reperit esse vera. Persae tria praecipiie liberos 
suos docgbant, equitare, jaculari, vera dicSre. Forttlna belli 
artem victos quoque docet. Providentia divlna res futaras nos 
sapienter celavit. Fas est et ab hoste doceri! Aquam a 
pumfce posttllas. JustitTam liberi Persarum edocti sunt a 
pueritia. 



it 
212. ridlcflltts, -ft -tlm, silly Italils, -i, an Italian 

n6qu6tam6n, hut not VerrSs, -Is, Verres 

8ttldiiimlitt6rariim, Zoreo/Zetter^ sgpultUrft, -ae, a burial 

IsdcratSs, -Is, Isocrates sincGrfis, -ft, -tiin, sincere 

muM, many a lesson 

They are silly who teach others what they have not tried 
themselves. The boys and women of the Gauls from (ex) the 
wall of the town besought peace of the Romans. I have asked 
you for assistance, but you have not heard me. Pythagoras 
taught boys modesty and a love of letters. Isocrates, an 
Athenian orator, who taught many youths eloquence, never de- 
livered a speech himself. The Athenians entreated aid from the 
Lacedaemonians. Who taught men agriculture ? Gk)od boys 

couceaJ ftotbiug from their parents. Saturn first taught the 
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Italians the cultivation of tbe land. In the schools of the 
Romans the teachers taught 4he boys the Latin and Greek 
languages, history and music. Yerres demanded from parents 
a price for (pr5) the burial of their childi^en. Many wish- to 
teach others what they have not sufficiently learned themselves. 
He is a ^ncere friend who conceals nothing from a friend. 
You teach the eagle to fly, the dolphin to swim. Hunger 
teaches many a lesson. 

213. Accusative with Impersonal Verbs. 

1. The Accusative is used after the Impersonals: 

fallltme ).if escapes my ,- ^i. .^v 

fagit me [ notice, is ul " Jf^f ' ^' ^T^^ . 

praetent me ) knJn to me ^^^^^' ^' ^« unbecomtng 

me fugit ad te scrib6re I forgot to write to you 

J oratOrem irasci dedficet iX is unbecoming in an orator 

to be angry. ^ 

An Infinitive or a Neuter pronoim or a^'eetive, rarely a Snbfttntiye 
may be used as the Subject of d^et and ded^St: 

muli^rem decet flfire it becomes a woman to weep 

parvum parva decent . small things become the small 

y/ neglegentia neminem decet carelessness becomes no one. 

2. Certain Impersonal Verbs take the Person who 
feels in the Accusative, and the Exciting Cause in the 
Genitive, or if a verb, in the Infinitive. These are: 

mis6r6t, it excites pity piid6t, it shames 

paenltet, it causes sorrow taedfit ( it wearies, 

pig6t, it disgusts, grieves pertaesiim est ( tires. 

The Persons are expressed as follows: 

mls6r6t in6, I pity paenitgtmS, I am sorry, repent 

mls6r6t t6, thou pitiest pig^t in6, / am grieved at, dis- 

mis6r6t ^Ihii, Jw pities gusted with 

mi86r6t n5s, we pity pild6t mS, / am asJiamed 

mlserStvOs, you pity taedfitmS } lam 

misfirfit 65s, they pity mS pertaesGm est f weary, tired 

me stultitlae meae pudet I am ashamed of my folly 

^ /* non me paenltet vixisse / am not sorry for having lived. 
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3. The Accusative is used in Exclamations, either 
with or without an Interjection. 

0, mis6ras hominum mentesi Ohy the wretched minds of men! 

rgqulr^, ~6r6, to request Olittls, -^ Clitus 

efflagito, -arC, to importune for trucidS, -arS, to slay 

g€min5, -Srfi, to double inconstans, -tis, inconstant 

candidiis, -&, -tlm, honorable consilittm, -i, a design 

tmx, triicis, fierce desidiOse, idly 

EOrum nos magis miseret, qui nostram misericordiam non 
requlrunt, quam qui earn efflagitant. Geminat delictum, quern 
delicti non pudet. Numquam vos multa didicisse paenitebit, 
sed si occasiOnem ad discendum praetermittttis, hujus pigritlae 
vos certe mox paenitSbit. Quern non miseret aliSrumhomtnum, 
ejus nee miserebitur Deus. Candida pax homines, trux decet 
ira feras. Socr2,tem non pud^bat fatSri se multas res nescire. 
Non me praeterit usum esse optimum dicendi magistrum. 
Quem paenitet peccasse paene innocens est. Tempus erit, quo 
vos spectilum vidisse pigSbit. Bonum civem numquam paeni- 
t6bit maxima periciila pro patria sublre. Postquam Alexander 
Clitum amicum trucidaverat, paenit6re eum facti coepit. Ho- 
minem inconstantem saepissime paenitet primi consilii. O ho- 
mines inter speciilum et pectinem desidiose occupatosi 
praeclarum cust5dem ovium, lupum ! 

21d. convlcift, -Sriim, abusive inf§jnift, -ae, dishonor 

language princeps, -Ipis, a prince 

omnI ratiOng, in every way abstinentgm ha,b6r6, to keep un- 

inggniitls, -I, a gentleman der restraint 

Abusive language does not become the wretched. I am 
not only grieved but also ashamed of my folly. It becomes an 
upright man to assist his country in every way. Diligent 
scholars will not be disgusted with even the greatest labor. 
He is a fool who is ashamed of his parents; but (S,t) virtuous 
parents are justly ashamed of their wicked sons. The 
wretched are often weary of life. Modesty becomes as well 
boys as girls. It becomes a youth to be modest. This boy is 
neither ashamed nor tired of his indolence. Truth becomes 
the gentleman. No one will repent of industry. These men 



/ 
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are neither ashamed nor weary of their dishoaor. I It becomes 
the wise to live according to nature. Clemency becomes none 
[out] of all more than a king or prince. It becomes a judge 
to keep not only his hands but also his eyes under restraint. 
O fool thou if thou fearest death at the time when it thunders I 



21S. Dative with Verbs. 

1. The Dative is the Case of the Indirect Object, 
denoting that for wJiich^ to the benefit or loss of which 
any thing is or is done. It may be used with tran- 
sitive and intransitive Verbs; dativus commodi et in- 
commSdi: Dative of Advantage and Disadvantage. 

scribo vobis hunc librum I write this book for you 

tibi seris, tibi metis ' yowsowfor yourself you reap 

for yourself 

2. A large number of Transitive Verbs take along 
with the Accusative a Dative as an Indirect Object. 

The English expresses the Datiye Relation by to or for; but where 
the verb implies removal, the Latin Dative frequently answers to 
the English Objective with from; for = in defence of is pr5. 

errantlbus viam monstremus let us show the way to the erring 
dolor somnum mihi adimit grief takes away my sleep from 
pro patria mori to die for one^s country, [me 

3. Many Intransitive Verbs signifying to benefit or 
injure^ please or displease^ command or obey, favor or 
resist, trust or distrust, also indulge, believe, persuade, 
envy, threaten, spare, and the like, take the Dative, 

Examples are: 

prodessg, to do good cr6d6r6, to believe 

n6c6r6, to do harm suaderg, to advise, recommend 

blandlrl, to soothe minari, immln6r6, to threaten 

faverg, to favor b6n6dlc6r6, to bless 

r6sist6r6, to offer resistance nub6r6, to marry 
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* 

piac6r6, U> please persiiaderg, to persuade^ con- 

displfcfirg, to displease m6d6ri, to heal {vince 

impfirapTS, to command supplicarg, to beg 

5boedir6, par6r6, to obey mal6dic6r6, to curse , 

fid6r6, to trust parc6r6, to spare 

diflfid6r6, to distrust studert, to devote one^s self 

IrascT, to be angry witJ\ obtrectarg, to decry 
indulgerg, to, give up, to favor invid6r6, to envy 

arbor resistit velitis the tree offers resistance to the 

winds 
^probus invidet nemlni the upright man envies no one 

non parcam op6rae / will spare no pain^\ 

Among the most notable EzoeptloiiB are: 

juvar6 ) ^^ ^ , ^^^^^ d6fic6r6, to be wanting 

adjiivarg y * * jiib6r6, to order 

aequarg, to be equal v6tar6, to forbid, 

which govern the Aocnsatiye. 

Some Verbs take the Datiye or Aoonsative according to their 
. Bignification: 

cav6r6 aiiciii, to care for some one 

cav6r6 aliquSm, to beware of 

cav6r6 ab aliquO, to be on one^s guard 

consiil6r6 alictil, to consult the interest of some one 

constll6r6 aliquSm, to consult some one 

m6t(l6r6 aliqu6m, to fear some- one 

m6tu6r6 alicul, to fear for some one 

pr6vid6r6 aliquTd, to foresee 

prOvid6r6 allcui r6i, to provide for 

In6d6rarl aliquid, to mam,age something 

m6d6rari aliciil r6i, to set bounds to a matter 

temp6rar6 aliquid, to rule 

temp6rar6 aliciii, to spare some one 

temp6rar6 ab allqua r6, to abstain from something, 

4. The Dative is used with many Verbs compomided 
• with the Prepositions: 

&d ants c5n In intSr \ 

6b post prae sUb sdpSr, * 
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Examples are: 

afferrg, to bring to, render &dImSrS, to take atoay 

interjlc6r6, to throw in intSressfi, to.be present 

praecurrgrg, to precede injlc6r6, to strike into 

impOn6r6, to place on opp5n6r6, to oppose 

supponfirg, to put under 

virtas omnibus rebos ant^it mrtue goes before aU things 

on6ra quibosdam animalibas im- we put burdens on some ani- 
ponlmus Tuals. 

PaisiTM are regularly made only from transitive verbs. Intran- 
sitive verbs which govern a DaUve form an Lnpenonal Fudvt with 
the same Case, in the following manner: 

Active. b6niis invidet n^mlnl, a good man envies no one 
Fudve. mOA invidetilr, / am envied 

VOA invidettbr, thou art envied 

^ invldetiir, he is envied 

nSbIs invldetiir, we are envied 

vObls invldettir, you are envied 

fis invldetiir, they are envied 
& b6nO invldetiir nemlnl, no one is envied by a good man. 



yirgft, -ae, a rod sedltiS, >8nls, a sedition 

mUniis afferrS, to render service tms, ciim, along with 

nastls, -i, the nose vir, -i, a husband 

res pemlcl6sisslmfi, a most per- rSgtls, -i, a funeral pile 

niciou>s evil censdr, -5rls, a censor 

indttcS, -€r6, to introduce pingiils, -€, fat 

Homo non sibi solum, sed patriae quoque natus est. Qui- 
dam mihi videntur non vivis, sed etiam mortiiis invid€re. Qui 
parcit virgae, odit fillum. Demosthenes ejus artis, cui studgbat, 
primam littgram non potgrat dicgre. FortUna multis dat nimis, 
satis nulli. A nobis non parc6tur labOri. Quod munus rei 
publTcae afferre majus meliusve possiimus, quam si doc6mus 
atque erudlmus juventtltem ? Nasus quasi murus ociilis inter- 
jectus esse videtur. Filia CaesSris Pompgjo nupsit. Raro 
invidetur eSrum honoribus, quorum vis non timetur. Certis 
rebus certa signa praecurrunt. Qui parti civium constllunt, 
partem negl^gunt, rem perniciosissTmam in civitatem inddcunt, 
seditiDnem. Muller in India una cum viro mortfio in rogum 
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imponTtnr. CensGres RomSlni equlti niinis pingtLi eqnnm adi- 
m&re sol^bant. Nihil agenti dies longus est. Facile omneSy 
cum yalSmiis, bona consilia aegrdtis damns. 



216. parQ, -SrS, to hoard 
navSJIs, -€, naval 
Salamis, -mis, Salamls 
Cv6nI5, -irfi, to turn out 



prospgre, successfully 
terrdr, -Oris, a terror 
condicl8, -Qnls, a condition 
imm6dlc6, excessively 



The honse was bnilt for its master, not/or mice. The miser 
hoards riches not for himself but for others. I am not born 
for one comer; my country is tiiis whole world. Pleasure 
soothes our senses. The soldiers spared neither women nor 
children. Lycurgus recommended frugality to all. The upright 
man envies nobody. Aristides was present at the naval battle 
at (SptLd) Salamis. Those who devote themselves to virtue are 
alone rich. With [to] great men all things always turn out suc- 
cessfully. The sister of Atticus was married to Cicero. Han- 
nibal struck a great terror into the Roman army. To every 
virtue is opposed a vice. We often put ducks' eggs under hens. 
Let us imitate the example of Christ who blessed his very ene- 
mies. Old age is a disease which no physician can cure. I could 
never be convinced that our souls are mortal. Riches are 
more frequently envied than virtue. A perfect man never 
cursed fortune. The condition of thos6 whom fortune exces- 
sively favors is most dangerous. 



217. Dative with Verbs (continued). 

1. Certain Verbs may take either the Dative of a 
person and the Accusative of a thing, or the Accusative 
of a person and the Ablative of a thing, as: 

done tibi librmn, / present you a book; 

dono te libro, / present you with a hook; 

circumdat urbi murum, h£ puts a wall around the city; 

circnmdat orbem muro, he surrounds the city with a wall 

In like manner are used: 
adsperggrC, to sprinkle indfifirg, to put on. 
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* 

2. ess§, to he, with the Dative denotes a Possessor, 
the thing possessed being the subject of the verb. 

When so used it is commonly translated by to Imve; mih! nOm6n 
est means my name is or / am called; the proper name is put 
either in the NominftiiTO or the DaiiTO, as: 

v/^ est mihi domi pater / have a father at home . 

^ pu6ro nomen est Car61us(Car61o) the boy's nams is Charles,^ j^ 

5. Certain Verbs take the Dative to denote the 
purpose or end, and often at the same time another 
Dative of the person for whom or to whom. 

Such verbs are: 

ess6, to he mitt6r6, to send habfirg, to hold 

f I6ri \ ^ become, accip6r6, to receive vert^rfi, to interpret, 

\ turn out v6nir6, to come turn against 

da,r6, to put r61inqu6r6, to leave dQc6r6, to. count 

exemplo est formica the ant is an example 

V malo est hominibus avaritia avarice is an evil to men 

dono dare to give as a present, 

4. The Dative is used with the Oenmdive to denote 
the person on whom the necessity rests, as: 

adhibenda est nobis diligentia we must use diligence 
nobis omnibus moriendnm est we all must die. 

Verbs in the FauiTO Voice are sometimes followed by a DaiiTo of 
the Agent — mstead of a, &b with the Ablative: 

res mihi tota provisa est / have had the whole matter^ 

provided for 
carmlna mihi scripta sunt nulla I have no poems written. 



5p5s, -tliii, means AnchisSs, -ae, Anchises 

extollC, -€r€, to extol anfiigi5, -€r€, to flee 

v6t6ra, -iiin, the old state of perv6nI5, -iriS, to arrive 

things; n5v&, -9rilin, novel- Bhg& Silvia (-ae -ae), Bhea Sil- 

exoptS, -arS, to desire [ties via; Niimltdr,-5rls, ^wmitor 

possessiS, -onYs, property consii6tud8 yalentls, the usual 

sOlItndS, -InXs, solitude state of health 

fldQcift, -ae, confidence natttra corp6ris, physical con- 

d5s, -Stibii a gift sHtution 



1 
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Semper in civitate ii, quibus opes nullae sunt, bonis invT- 
dent, malos extollunt, Vetera odSre, nova exoptant. DiVes 
est, cui tanta possessio est, ut nihil optet amplms. Multi ho- 
mines ea sibi laudi ducunt, quae forttlnae debent. Pericles 
agros suos rei publicae dono dedit. Ampla domus dedecori 
saepe domino fit, si est in ea solitado. Spes vitae futOrae 
miseris magno solatio est. Nimia fiducia magnae calamitati 
solet esse. Quod aliis vitio vertis, id tibi laudi ne ducas. 
Virtus sola neque datur dono, neque accipTtur. Ut inter arbo* 
res suus cuique fructus est, ita inter homines suae culque sunt 
dotes. Aeneas, Anchlsae films, cum multis TrojSnis, quibus 
ferrum Graec5rum pepercerat, aiiftigit et in Italiam pervenit. 
Rheae SiMae, NumitOrisfiliae duo erant filii, quorum alteri erat 
nomen Romulus, alteri Remus. Deus animam corpore circum- 
dedit. Medico non solum morbus ejus, cui med^ri volet, sed 
etiam consuettldo valentis et natOra corporis cognoscenda est. 

218. Lydtls, -T, a Lydian Plataeenses, -Ifim, the Plataeans 
Henrictls, -i, Henry salubSr, -rls, -rg, salutary 

Attaiib, -i, Attains [ble inconsulto, inconsiderately 

impgngtrabilis, -€, impeneira- in p6ricula mitt6r6, to bring into 
S^mlramls, -, Semiramis ^ danger 

Man has a resemblance to [with] God. The lion has its 
greatest strength in its breast. The Lydians had many 
kings before Croesus. Flowers have not always the same 
color. My name is Henry. Attains, a king of Asia, gave his 
kingdom to the Romans as a present. Avarice is [for] a great 
evil to men. Virtues bring [are Tor] honor and glory to men. 
Crocodiles have the upper part of the body hard and im- 
penetrable, the lower pari soft and tender. Tall trees have deep 
(altfls) roots. He is a useless person who lives for himself alone. 
Semiramis founded Babylon and surrounded the city with a wall. 
I have many books. A thousand Plataeans came to the help of 
the Athenians against the Persians. Poverty is [for] a dis- 
grace to no one. As tvith diseases of the body, so we can 
heal diseases of the mind if we apply salutary remedies. God 
is not wont to come to the help of those who bring themselves 
inconsiderately into danger. Patience is the remedy for every 
(quIvTs) grief. 
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219. Dative with Adjectives. 

1. The Dative is used after A^ectives or Adverbs, to 
denote that to which the quality is directed. 

. The most common are those signifying: 

useful, fit, pleasant, like, 

near, easy, inclined, necessary, and their Oppontee. 

acceptus, acceptable invius, impassable 

accommddatus, adapted jQcundus, agreeable 

amicus, friendly injQcundus, disagreeable 
inimicus, unfriendly, opposed mSlestus, troublesome 
aptus, apt, suitable ^ nScessarlus, necessary 

earns, dear 6di0siis, Jmteful 

commQnis, common par, equal, a match for 

duleis, agreeable dispar, unlike 

faellis, easy salfltarls, beneficial 

diffleilis, difficult slmllis, like 

gratus, pleasing dissimills, unlike 

ingratfis, unpleasant turpis, disgraceful 

gravis, burdensome tttflis, useful 

/ canis simflis lupo est - a dog is similar to a wolf 

y flamma fumo est proxima fire is next akin to smoke. 

Many Adjectives which belong to this class become Substantives 
and as snch take the GenitiTo; e. g.: 

2,mic&s, a friend aequalis, a contemporary 

inimicus, an enemy vicinus, a neighbor 

familiaris, an (intimate) friend n^cessariiis, a relation 

Adjectives of Inoliiuitioii may take the AoooBaiiTe with erga (when 
friendly feelings are spoken of) or with in, adversfis [ioT friendly 
and unfriendly feelings); those signifying useful, suitable take 
oftener the AoouBative with ad to. denote the thing for which, but 
regularly the Dative of Persons. 

Manlius fuit sev6rus in filium, Manlius was severe towards fiis son; 
homo ad nullam rem utilis, a good-for-nothing fellow. 

The Adjectives pr6pi5r, proximus (sometimes), and the Adverbs 
pr6piiis, proxime (commonly) take the Accusative. After similis, 
like, the Genitive is more usual to denote exact resemblance; hence 
we say: mei, tui, nostri similis, my, your^ our like, and v6rT simllTs, 
likely. ■ 
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2. A few Derivative Substantives take the Dative 
after the Analogy of their Primitives, as: 

justitia est obtemperantia legibus, justice is obedience to the laws. 

3. The Dative of a Personal FronoTm is sometimes 
introduced for liveliness of expression: Ethical Dative» o 

fur mihi est, he is a iMef in my opinion; \ 

quid tibi vis ? what do you want ? ^*^ 



p6r 86, for one'^8 own sake €l!g5, -€r5, to gather 

m6diim t6n6r6, to observe a limit instltiiS, -€r€, to establish 

fIiiitTmtls,-&,-tliii, neighboring S615n, -Onls, Solon 

Inepttls, -a, -Qm, irw/pt Yulcantts, -i, Vulcan 

stirps, -Is, a root Ctlamsl, ever^if 

Non solum nobis divites esse volilinus, sed liberis, propin- 
quis, amlcis, maxim^ue patriae. Hominum generi universo 
cultflra agrOrum salutaris est. Ipse se quisque diligit, quod 
pfer se sibi quisque cams est. Est hominum naturae, quam 
sequi debSmus, maxtme inimlca crudelltas. Verba imiocenti 
reperlre facHe est; modum verb5rum misero tenere difficile. 
Respubltca Romana adeo erat valida, ut cuilibet finitimSrum 
civitatum belle par esset. Ineptum id dicitur, quod nee tem- 
p5ri nee homini nee loco aptum est. Ex quibusdam stirpibus 
et herbis remedia morbis et vulnerlbus eligimus. Modestia 
prima est adulescenti commendatio. Invia virtnti nulla est 
via. Atheniensibus leges instituit Solon, Spartanis Lycurgus. 
Anna fecit Vulcanus Achilli. Acerrimus virtQti adversarius 
videtur esse dolor. Amo veritatem, etiamsi mihi jucunda 
non est. 

220^ b6n6flcentl&, -ae, bene- appStS, -€p5, to seek 

flcence f Untts, -€ris, a funeral 

s^cundiim (with aoons.), next to palUQm, -i, the palliumj a 
in>6ralit&s, -atits, liberality large cloak 

The soil of their country is dear to all. Nothing is so like 
death as sleep. 'Next to God, men can be most useful to men. 
Nothing is more pleasing, nothing more acceptable to God 
than a pious mind and one mindful of benefits. The seas and 



/ 
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lands obey God. Nothing is more adapted to man's 
nature than beneficence and liberality. He is a good man 
who benefits whom he can and hurts nobody. Old age is 
burdensome to most men. Death is common to every age. 
Every animal seeks that which is adapted to its nature. No 
place ought to be more agreeable (dulcis) to us than our 
country. True friends are never troublesome to us. Many 
punishments are not less disgraceful to a prince than many 
funerals to a physician. Trust in God; to trust in men is not 
safe. Truth is to many people troublesome and hateful. The 
pallium seemed to the Romans to be suitable for every season. 
This business is too difficult for you. To the unhappy man 
time is very long, to the happy man, very short. I think that 
a knowledge of future events is not useful to us. 

221. Genitive with Substantives. 

The Genitive is especially the Case of a Substantive 
that is added to another Substantive in order to limit 
or define the meaning. 

1. If the quaBfied noun signifies solne action or condition of 
which, if it were expressed by a verb, the noun in the Genitive would 
be the Subject, the case is called the Subjective Genitive, as: 

* amorDei, the love oj Ghd (= God loves), 

2. If the Genitive would be the Object ot the action expressed by 
the other noun in verb-form, we call it an Objective Genitive, as: 

amor Dei, love of (toward) God (= we love God), 

3. The Genitive of the Personal Pronouns is commonly Objective; 
exceptions are nostrum and vestrQm which are used as partitive 
Genitives (see below 6). Mark the following examples: 

studium nostri sympathy for us 

/ multi nostrum many of us 

/y melior pars nostri the better part of us 

major pars nostrum the greater part of us, 

4. The Possessive Pronoun is generally used as 'the Subjective Geni- 
tive, as: amicus meus, a friend of mine. Additional Attributes are 
put in the Genitive: tua ipsius soror, your own sister. 



'/ 
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5. The GeniiiTe is used to denote Qiialit7, but only when the 
quality is modified by an Acyective; it is joined to a Substantive 
either attributively or predicativelyy as: 

vir maximi eonsilli a man of very great prudence 

Terentius magni ingenii est Terence is a man of great talent 

The GeniiiTe of Quality, though less common than the Ablative, is 
always used when NunlMr, Measure, Time or Space are denoted, 
of t he body a ^ft ii^ \^f^ AhUtiva only (see 231^ 3.) 

exsilium decern annCrum an exile of ten years 

Caesar fuit excelsa statara Caesar was of tall stature. J 

6. The FartiiiTo GeniiiTo expressing the relation of a Whole to its 
Parte is used: 

With Substantives of Quantity^ Number, Weighty as: 

medimnum tritici a bushel of wheat; 

With Pronouns^ Numerals^ Comparatives and Superlatives, as: 

quis vftfitri^ji|^ ? w Mnh of you f regum ultimus, the last of the / 

prior horum, the former of these Tangs 

With Neuter Adjectives and Pronouns used as Nouns, but only 
in the Nominative or Accusative. Such are: 

tantiim, so much quantiim, as much ^Iquantum, somewhat 

multiim, much pl&s, more plarinitlm, most 

pauliim, little miniis, less minlmilm, lea^t 

h8c, this id, illud, istud, that nihil, nothing 

qudd, which quid, what IdSm, the same 

nihil novi, nothing new idem consilii, the same (of) advice 

quid novi? what newsl quid causae? what reason^ 

The Genitive after these Adjectives and Pronouns may be a 
neuter a(yective of the Second Declension, but not of the Third: 

allquidboni, something good nihil melius, nothing better. 

With the Adverbs of Quantity, Place, Extent: 

8&tis, enough lib!, where hdc K .i, . ^ 

p&riim, too little nusquam, nowhere 60 \ ^ ^'^'^ ^^^^ 
nimis, too much afi&tim, plenty 

nimis lucis, too much light 

hue arrogantiae, to this degree of insolence 

ubi terrarum or gentium ? where in the world ? 
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7. The 6«niiiT0 of Speeifioaiioii has the force of an Apposition, 
especially with vox, vxyrd; nom6n, name; verbum, word^ as: 

vox voluptatis, the word ^^ pleasure" 
arbor abigtis, ajir-tree 
nomen regis, tJie title of king. 

8. The Sttiitive is used with the Ablatives causa and gratia, for 
the sake of; also with ergo, on account of; instar, like, causa, 
gratia, ergO, commonly follow the Genitive . Mark the expressions: 

mea^ tua. sua causaL (not gratia), for my, thy, his sake 

amOris magis quam honOris gratia, more for lovers than hx>nor^s 

instar montis equus, a horse like a mountain. [sake 

9. Frequently aedes and templiim, temple, and sometimes other 
nouns are omitted, when no mistake can arise: 

ad Yestae ventum erat, they had arrived at the temple of Vesta- 



IJicrQni, -I, gain facil§, unquestionably 

prop5n6, -€r€, to offer mtitatiS, -Onls, an interchange 

Tittts, -1, Titus, a Boman em- innatfls, -ft, -llin, bom in 

peror pondiSs, -€rfs, weight 

facilitas, -atls, easy access glorlft, -ae, honor 

aiiquid m61estiae, more or 'less excelsfls, -&, -tlm, lofty 

of trouble statflrft, -ae, stature 

admisqfiS, -f rfi, to commingle accomm6d5, -arS, to adjust 

Non lucri sed honSris gratia praemia propSni sclent. Bo- 
n5rum mores malOrum consuetudine deteriSres fiunt. Titus 
facilitatis tautaefuitetliberalitatis, ut nulli quidquam negaret. 
Multae sunt voluptates, quibus aliquid molestiae admixtum 
est. Graecorum oratorum praestantissimi sunt 11, qui fu^xunt 
Athgnis; e5rum autem princeps facile Demosthgnes. Multum 
juGunditatis habet caeli solique mutatio. Fac eadem amic5- 
rura causa, quae tua causa facere soles. Amor patriae homini 
innatus est. Latini donuin Jovi cor5nam aurSam in Capitolium 
tulere parvi pohdSris. Hannib§,lis nomen erat magna apud 
omnes gloria. Caesar fuit excelsa statdra, col5re candido, 
nigris ociilis, valetudine prospera. Animus pars mei est. 
Julius Caesar annum ad cursum soils accommodavit, ut tre- 
centOrum sexaginta quinque diSrum esset. Habet ira hoc 
mali: non vult regi. AflStim est hominum, quibus nihil 
uegotii est. 
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222. ciipldltas, -atls, desire ^xcellens, -tis, excellent 
dllatid, -5nls, delay MassagStae, -Sri&m, the Maa- 
merc6s, -Sdls, recompense sagetae 

pr6hfl)€5, -€r€, to restrain pr0cr65, -ar^ to produce 
sustinSS, -€r€, to bear intlsitattls,-ft,-tlin,ea;<raordinar2/ 

The better part of us is immortal. Men have a great 
desire for those things which are forbidden. The best remedy 
for anger is delay. True virtue desires no recompense for 
labors and dangers. Not the fear of punishment, but the love 
of virtue ought to restrain us from (Sb) doing wrong. How many 
has the fear of divine punishment recalled from crime ? In the 
army of Alexander there were 32,000 foot-soldiers, 4000 horse 
and 182 ships. Nobody who is of sound mind will deny that 
there is a God. Our hand is a part of us. Ships on rivers 
bear less burden than on the seai The most excellent kings of 
the Persians were Cyrus and Dareus, the son of Hystaspes; of 
these the former fell in battle among (apud) the Massagetae. 
The keenest [out] of all the senses is the sense of sight. 
Among the greatest vices none is more frequent than that of an 
tingrateful mind. Follow virtue for its own sake! Where in the 
world are we? The sea produces animals of extraordinary size. 
In* the provinces of the Roman Empire there was a great 
number of Roman citizens. 

223. Genitive with Adjectives. 

Many Acyectiyes are followed by a Genitiye to com- 
plete their meaning. 

The commonest of them are: 

1. Adjeotives denoting Desire, Knowledge^ BecoUection, ParticU 
patiouy Mastery, Fullness and their Oppodtas: 

ctlpidiis, eager, desirous expers, without share in 

stddiosiis, deiJoted to compds, capable, master of 

pgritiis, skillful in impds, not in possession of 

insciiis ^ imp6tens, unable or powerless 

nescliis V ignorant to control 

ign&riis ) plentls, full, covered with 

m6m6r, mindful partlceps, sharing, partaker 

ImmfimOr, unmindful of, endowed with 
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2. Participial A^jeotivoi denoting permanent qualities (mostly end- 
ing in ns); as: 
dllTgens, careful^ lover of p§,t!ens, capable of enduring 

&nians, fond of impatlens, incapable of enduring 

particeps eonsilii a sharer in the plan 

compos mentis in possession of one's mind 

eupidus gloriae eager for glory 

amans sui virtus virtue fond of itself 

prftprliis, own, and commQnis, common, take the GeniiiTe wlien 
the idea of property or peculiarity prevails (see 219^ 1.). 

popilli Romani est propria liber- liberty is characteristic of the 
tas Boman people. 



EpamlnondSs, -ae, Epaminon- prOjicW, -€r€ (s6), to plunge 

j6co, in joke [das jam nunc, just now 

Sullantls, -ft, -flm, of Sulla Belgae, -Sriliii, the Belgians 

rapinae, -arllin, plunder res mjlitaris, military affairs 

v6ttls, -^pIs, former rSs n6vae, a revolution 

naviglttm, -1, a vessel ex€5, -irfi, to leave 

Epaminondas erat adeo veritatis diligens, ut ne joco qui- 
dem mentirgtur. Milites Sullani, rapinarum et victoriae 
vet€ris memores, civile bellura exoptabant. Viri propria 
maxime est fortitQdo. Qui in e5dem sunt navigio, ejusdem 
sunt participes perictLli. Non cranes lusus adulescentes littera- 
rum studiosos decent. Alexander pi enus pulveris et sudoris 
in flumen se projScit. Yentarae memSres jam nunc estote 
senectae. Eripite isti gladium, qui impos ammi est. Solus 
homo ex tot animanttum generibus ratiSnis est particeps. Sa-. 
pientis est proprmm, nihil quod paenitgre possit, facere. Mens 
hommum nescia est Mi sortisque futQrae. Alexander gloriae 
cupTdus patiensque lab5ris, at irae impotens erat. Belgae rei 
militaris peritissimi semperque nov^^rura rerum cupidi erant. 
Mens omnium virttltum compos est. Postquam Pompcjus et 
constiles ex Italia exigrunt, non gum, mihi crede, mentis 
compos. 

224. asstmulO, -Sr^ to feign noctuft, -ae, an owl 
orb&nlis, -ft, -flm, belonging accepttis, -&, -tlm, received 
to the city; cityr- caelestis, -€, heavenly 

belltim navalS (-i -Is), naval warfare 
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The English Adverb tisually may be translated by solCrS, to he 
wont, with an InfiniiiTe, as: sdl^o ess6, / am usually; sOlent ess^ 
they are usually. 

Human life is full of dangers. Most men are usually more 
mindful of wrongs than of benefits. Socrates feigned himself 
ignorant of all things. Farmers are commonly ignorant of 
city manners. Pythagoras first called wise men philosophers, 
that is, persons devoted to wisdom. Caesar was most skillful 
in military affairs. Beasts have no share in reason and speech. 
Boys are not always fond enough of truth. The ancient Ro- 
mans were very eager for glory. From (ex) the time of 
Themistocles the Athenians were very skillM in naval warfare. 
Asses are very capable of enduring labor. The eyes of owls 
are not capable of enduring light. Gaul was full of Roman 
citizens. Always be [ye] mindful of benefits received. Men 
are often more desirous of riches than wisdom. Often a man, 
although he is endowed with reason, seems powerless to con- 
trol his anger. Camels are very capable of enduring thirst. 
No one is without share in heavenly benefits. 

22S. Genitive with Certain Verbs. / 

1 . Verbs of Reminding, Remerribering , Forgetting 
take the Genitive. 

admdnerS ^ mSminissg^ 

commdnerg >- to remind rgminisci > to remember 

comm6n6fac6r6 ) rgcordarT ) 

oblivisci, to forget 

Yerbs of Reminding, with the Accusative of the Person, are fol- 
lowed by the Genitive of the Person or Thing to which the attention 
is called, 
te vetgris amicitiae admongo, / remind you of our old friendship. \ 

Verbs of Bemembe r inf| [ and For getting j ake the Genitive if a Person, 
and either the Genitive or^ccusative, if a Thing is remembered or 
forgotten. 
TTiftTnTni yJY firnm / am mindful of the living 

anim us m emTmt praeteritorum^ tlie mind remembers the past 
obliviicrnihirsolesnisl injurias you are wont to forget nothing 

except injuries. 
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When the Object is expressed by a Nroter Pronoun or A^eotiTe, it 
is with all these verbs in the AoeoBatiTo, as: 

J hoc te a<^ia o n?9 I warn you of this. 

mgminl, / remember^ when referring to a contemporuj, always 
takes the Accnsatiye. 

memingram Catonem I remembered Caio. 

2. Verbs o f Valuing are joined with the Genitive, 
^ when the Value is expressed in a General or Indefinite 
Manner. 

SuchVorbg are: 

aestimarg, to value habfirS, to hold 

piitarg, to reckon pend6r6, to weigh 

dtic6r6, to take fac6r6, to make, put 

essg, to be (worth) 

The following are GenitiTos of general yalne: 

magnl, much quanti, how much 

^) parvi, little ' pltirlmi, maximi, mx>8t 

^ tanti, so much minimi, least 

plQris, more nihili, naught 

minOris, less flocci, a lock of wool, a straw 

The Complete Phrases are, then, as follows: 

parvl pend6r6 or aestimarg, to esteem lightly 

magni ess6, to be of great account 

plQris es86, to be of more account, to be worth more 

nihili d(lc6r6, to think nothing of 

magni aestimarg or hab6r6, to value highly 

pltlrls aestimarS, to esteem of more value 

plarimi aestimarg, to value very highly 

minimi fac6r6, to make of very little account 

flocci fac6r6, to care not a straw for 
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divitiae a me minimi putantur, riches are very little prized by me; 
op6ram tuam magni aestimo, your help I value highly. 

3. Verbs of Accusing, Convicting, Condemning and 
Acquitting, with the Accusative of the Person, take 
the Genitive of the CJharge, 
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accasarg ) c6arga6rS ) ^ ^^^^, .^^ 

incGaarg [. , convinc6r6 i 

inslmiilarg ( ^^^^^' cfiarge ^amnarg ) to condemn, find 
argii6r6 J condemnargj guilty 

arcessgrg | * absolv6r6, to acquit 

honestam famillam scelfiris ar- you accuse an honorable family 

gflis o/ crime 

aliquem levitatis convinc6re to convict one of lenity. 

The Orime may be expressed by the Ablative with d6: 

accasare aliquem de vi, de re- to accuse one of a^sauU, of ex- 
petundis, de veneficio tortion, of poisoning, 

or by the GenHivo with nOming or criming, as: 

nomine conjaratiOnis condem- they were condemned on the 
nati sunt charge of conspiracy. 

The Ponishment may be expressed by the Ablative, and must be 
expressed by this case when a definite sum is mentioned; multarg, 
to mulct, punish, is always construed with the Ablative. 

damn§i*e capitis or caplte to condemn to death 

Camillns decem millbus damndr CamiUv^ was fined 10,000 

tus est 

Manllus virttltem filii morte Manliu^ punished the valor of 

multavit his son with death. 



TlbMiks, -% th£ Emperor Tibe- 6l6quent6r, c?oguen% . 
r8llgl8, -5nls, an oath [rius omnliim sententlae, th£ unani- 



audax, -Scis, daring 
prorstis, wholly 
6ciilattts, -&, -Qm, eye- 
aurltQs, -&, -tim, ear- 
Roscltls, -i, Boscius 
parrlcidlttm, -i, parricide 



mous decision 
comm6m6r5, -5r6, to mention 
responstiin, -i, an answer 
adm6nlti8, -QnXs, a warning 
area, -ae, a piece of ground 
vgnalis, -^ for sale 



Tiberius judices legum et religi5nis admongbat. Pravi 
homines sua parvi pendSre, aligna cupgre solent. Ne audacem 
quidera timSris prorsus absolvTmus. Pluris est oculatus testis 
unus, quam auriti decem. Roscium parricidii accusatum 
Cicgro tarn eloquenter defendit, ut hujus facinSris omnium ju- 
dicum sententlis absolveretur. Beneflcia meminisse debet is. 



/ 
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in quem collata sunt, non commemor5re, qui conttilit. SocrS^- 
tis response sic judices exars6runt, ut hommem innocentissi- 
mum capitis condemnarent. Ingrati animi accusatur, qui 
beneficia non meminit. AdmonitTo mea tibi non vid^tur magni 
fuisse; neque hoc miror, nam ettam ea, quae pater tibi dix&at, 
nihfli duxisti. Tuam admonitionem non oblltus sum. Si prata 
et areas quasdam magni aestimamus, quanti aestimanda est 
virtus, quae nullo pretTo venaiis est ? Homines facilius bene- 
ficia quam injurtas oblivisci solent. 

226. prOditld, -onis, treason san6, certainly 
mal6d!ctls, -I, a calumniator jQdIces, -ttm, the jury 
rarttSs, -atis, scarcity considerate, with consideration 

Men sometimes forget things the most renowned. Miltia- 
des was accused of treason. Yirtue makes pleasure of very 
little account. My conscience is of more account to me than 
the talk of all men. Never forget a benefit received. Do you 
know that many men esteem virtue of more value than life 
itself? So live that you can convict all calumniators of false- 
hood. Homer was very highly valued by Alexander the Great. 
Themistocles while absent was found guilty of treason. That 
is a -happy memory which forgets nothing but an injury 
received. Gold and gems on account of their scarceness 
and beauty have been always esteemed of more value than 
other metals which are more useful to men. I remember, I 
remember, nor shall I ever forget that night when our house 
was destroyed by fire. Knowledge is certainly to be highly 
valued, but we justly esteem virtue of more value. The jury 
condemned Socrates to death. To act with consideration is 
worth more than to think wisely. 

227. Genitive as a Predicate. The Verb interest. 

1. The Subjective Genitive may be used as a Predi- 
cate with the verbs esse and fieri to denote that to 
which something belongs or to which something is 
peculiar, 



^ 
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In English the words part, property, duty, office, business, 
characteristic, are commonly supplied. Instead of the Genitive of 
Personal Pronouns the Neuters of the Possessives: m6iim, tiium, 
etc., are used. 

haec domus est Oaes§,ris this house is Caesar^s 

temeritas est florentis aetStis, rashness is the characteristic 

prudentia senectQtis of youth, prudence of old age / 

mentiri non est meum to lie is not my way. 

2. With the Impersoiial interest (and sometimes 
also with refert), it concerns, interests, it is the interest 
of, it is of impgrtance for, the Gtenitive is used to 
denote the Person or Thing Concerned. 

The QenitiTo seems to be governed by causa understood; hence 
instead of the Genitive of the personal pronoun the Ablative singular 
feminine of the Possessives m6a, tua, sda, nostra, vestra i s used 
with these verbs, as: m6a interest, / am concerned; with omnium, 
however, nostrum and vestrQm must be used: omnium nostrum 
Interest, it concerns all of us. 

rSfert seldom occurs with the Genitive, occasionally with mSa, 
tiia, etc., and most fVequentiy without either such pronoun or a 
Genitive, as: nihil refert, no matter; quid refert, what matter? 

The Thing which is of interest or importance is expressed: ^ 

by a Neuter Pronoun, as: hoc vehementer interest reipublicae, ^ 
this is of very much importance to the state; • 

by an Infinitive, as: interest omnium recte facere, to do right is 
the interest of aU; 

by an Accusatiye with the Infinitive, as: multum me§, interest te y/ 
diligentem esse, it is of great importance to me that you he diligent; 

by an Interrogative Sentence, as: multum mea interest utrum dil!- ^' 
gens sis necne, it is of great importance to me whether you are 
diligent or not 

The Degree of importance is expressed by 

Adverbs: magn6per6, magis, maxime, pariim, etc. 
Neater A^eetives: multum, plus, plarlmiim, minus, etc. 
Genitives of Value: magni, plQris, parvT, tanti, etc. 
The Thing with reference to which one is interested is expressed 
by the Accusative with ftd: magni ad honorem nostrum interest, it 
is oj great consequence to our honor* 
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pAjentfa c61Sre, to respect one's iudlcO, -SrS, to teU 
pareiits HcOT, -6r6, tobejbrsale 

petillaDtift, -ae, aauoineas emplfir, -Oris, a buyer 

noa priJbl, those who are not JDsTple&s, -tis, a fool 
well-behaved persfiverC, -ftr6, to persevere 

"'""'""'^ri -i, to acquire danmfltifi, -Onis, condemning 

; -Oris, a seller impfirltiis, -ft, -fliu, ignorant 

sfert, quam maltos libroa, sed quam bonos habeas, 
turn est bene educai'e liberos, aic liberOrum, co!§re 
isque oboedlre. Petulantia niagis estadulescentium 
mm; neque tamea omaTum adulescenttum, sed non 
. Ljcurgus maxTmos honOres non divitum, sed senum 
t. Qui virtntem adeptus erit, ubicunqne erit gen- 
»bis diligfitur. VenditOris est indicare, quanti merx 
ptOris licgri. Nostrum eat parentes amare. Cujuavis 
?t errare, nuIUus nisi insipientis in errOre perseve. 
tiil est tarn angusti animi tamque parvi, quam am&re 
Bello Gallico praeter Capitolium atque arcem omnia 
rant. Damnatio est judlcum, poena legis. Nihil moa 
[nid de me homines imperiti loquantur. Quid refert, 
vLXgris, nisi bene vixSria? Maxime mea interest, ut 
uei TirtDtem pluris faciant quam alia omnia. 

QratliB, -ft,_ -fim, hon- BubvSnIO, -IrS, to assist 

innOceutift, -ae, innocence 
Sn, -OnIs, Lacedaemon canaft, -ae, a trial 
le duty of children to reverence their parents, and 
j to love their own children and to correct their 
aults. Nowhere in the world had old age a more 
ilace than in Lacediemon. Angrj persons are com- 
ry for thpse things which they have done in (pSr) 
jr. It very much interests not only parents but also 
Tj itself that children should be well educated [chil- 
jwell educated]. It is the duty of a judge to assist 
cence. In tUe time (plnr.) of Augustus almost the 
:ld was in possession of the Romans. It is the part 
len to suffer pain with even mind. It is your duty to 
your parents. It is the part of a sincere friend not 
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to forsake a friend in adversity. It is not my way to say: I had 
not thought of that It is the interest of all to do right. It is 
the part of a wicked man to deceive by falsehood. The whole 
kingdom of the Persians came under Alexander's dominion 
[became A.'sJ. It is the duty of every man to speak the truth. 
It is the habit of fools to live for (in) the day. It is the duty 
of a judge in trials always to follow the truth. 

229. Ablative of Cause, Means> Limitation. 
1. The Ablative is used to express the Cause , 



The Ablative of GanM designates that by which, by reason of 
which, because of which, in accordance with which something is 
or is done. Accordingly it is used with passive verbs and such 
active verbs and acyectives as imply a passive meaning. In the 
passive construction the Person or Living agent by whom any thing 
is done is put in the Ablative with S, &b. 

Dei providentia mundus admini- the world is governed by God^s 

stratur providence 

a Deo mundus administratur the world is governed by God 
Concordia res parvae crescunt by concord smaU affairs grow 
milltes praelio fessi erant th^ soldiers were weary with 

the battle. 

The Ablative of Oanse is of very lirequent occurrence, and is 
used both with Verbs and A^ljeetives, as: 
d6l6r6, to grieve glOriarl, to boast 

maerfirg, to mourn labOrarS, to suffer 

gauderg ) ^ .^^ ^j. j^ siiperbiis, proud 
laetarl f ^ » J' l&etila, pleased — aeggr, iW 

delectarl, to be delighted anxlus, anxious 

agricdla gaudet equis, the husbandman delights in horses; 
Miltiades aeger erat vulneribus, Miltiades was ill from his wounds; 
aliis malis labOras, you suffer with otlwr ills. 

This includes such Ablatives as: jussQ, by order; rdg^tO, at the 
request, etc. On causa and grfttia, for the sake of see 221, 8. 

« 

Akin to the Causal Ablative is the Ablative with verbs expressing 
origin, as: 

humillbus parentlbus ortus sprung from low parents. 



^ 
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2. The Ablative is used to denote the Means or 
Instrmnent by which anything is effected. 

Pyrrhus lapide interfectus est Pyrrhus was killed by a stone 

benevolentiam civium blanditia to win the good will of one's 

colliggre turpe est fellow-citizens by flattery is 

disgraceful 

The Person, considered as Means or Instrument^ Is expressed by 
p€r with the accusative or by 6p6ra with a genitive or possessive: 

Caesar certior factus est per Caesarwas informed by (means 
legatos of) ambassadors. 

erudlrg, institCi6r6, to instruct; as: aliquem artibus erudlre, to 
in^ruct some one in the arts; and afFic6r6, to treat, in such expres- 
sions as : aliquem honoribus affic6re, to honor some one; aliquem 
molestia affic6re, to trouble some one — are worthy of note. 

3. That in respect to which or in accordance with 
which anything is or is done is denoted by the Abla- 
tive of Liinitation. 

Out of this usage grow a number of Partienlar Phrases: 

grandis natH, old • m6a sententia, mea SpIniOnS, 

maj5r natu, older according to my opinion 

maximus iiatti, oldest jadiciO, testimOniO allciijiis, 

minSr nata, younger according to the judgment, 

minimiis natd, youngest testimony of some one 

reges nomine magis quam im- kings in name rather than in 
perio authority. 



mOrfes, -flin, character studi3r, -Srtiin, a pursuit 

familiaritas, -atis, intimacy concesstis, -lis, a permission 

dflabdr, -i, to fall away barbarus, -Si, -tim, barbarian 

s6paro, -arg, to distinguish 6quo v6hi, to Tide a horse 

indoles, -is, a dispos^ition claudtls, -&, -Qm, lame 

Omnium societatum nulla praestantior est, nulla firmtor, 
quam cum viri boni moribus similes, sunt familiaritate con- 
junct!. Concordia res parvae crescunt, discordia maxTmae 
dilabuntiir. * Yoluptate capiuntur homines, ut hamo pisces. 
Julii Caes^ris aetate Britanni, qui interiorem insiilae partem 
babjtabant, frumenta uou serebant, sed lacte et carne vivSbant 
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pellibusque erant vestlti. Deus nulla re magis homines scpa- 
ravit a ceteris animalTbus quam dicendi facultate. Ut adu- 
lescentibus bona indole praeditis sapientes senes delectantur, 
sic adnlescentes senum praecepitis gaudent, quibus ad virtQ- 
tum studia ducuntur. ServTus Tullms regnare coepit non jussu, 
sed voluntate atque concessu civTum. AlpTbus Italia quasi 
natural! vallo contra barbSras gentes munita erat. Equus, quo 
sum per urbem vectus, sinistro pede claudus fuit. Duarum 
civitatum civis esse nostro jure civlli nemo potest. Croesus 
specie quidem beatus fuit, re vera autem admodum miser. 
Aristoteles omnium judicio doctissimus vir totius antiquitatis 
fuit. Tuis te pingam coloribus. Veritas vel mendacio corrum- 
pitur vel silentio. 

230* consilitlm, -i, prudence exerc65, -erg, to cultivate 

caritas, -atis, affection ' opprlmS, -6r6, to crush 

collustr5, -arS, to iUuminate majOrfis natu, one's elders 

patemtis, -&, -tiin, paternal intgrittis, -us, a loss 

The bull defends itself with its horns, the horse with its 
hoofs, the boar with its teeth. Many comets we do not see, 
because they are obscured by the sun's rays. Xerxes was 
conquered more by the prudence of Themistocles than by the 
arms of Greece. Friendships are known by affection and love. 
The earth is clothed with flowers, plants, trees aiid fruits. By 
the prudence and valor of Scipio, Hannibal was compelled to 
depart from (ex) Italy. Every one measures dangers by his own 
fear. Alexandria was founded by Alexander the Macedonian. 
The sun illuminates all things with a most bright light. Hapi)y 
is he who cultivates his paternal fields with his own oxen. 
The world is governed by God's providence. Egypt was added 
to the Roman empire by [means of] Octavianus. Birds arc 
covered with feathers, quadrupeds with hairs, fish with scales. 
The liberty of the Romans was crushed by Tarquin the Proud, 
but was restored by [means of] Brutus. My brother is lame in 
his right foot. It is the duty of a youth to reverence his elders. 
Ariovistus was by nation a German. Not by their fortune I 
will value men, but by their character. All good men mourn 
over the loss of their l^^lovcd ones. 
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231. Ablative of Comparison, Manner, Quality, Price. 

1 . The Ablative of Comparison may be used with tfie 
Comparative instead of quam, ihan^ with the Nomi- 
ncUive or Accusative. 

V I fiS 2or St J2e ^^^^^ \ the sonisheUertfuin his father 

I scio filiam meliOrem esse patre / know iluxt the son is better 

than his father. 

The AblatiYB is used ezolnaiyely in ReUtiYe SmitenoaB. 

amicitia, qua nihil melius hab^ friendship than which we have 
mus.. nothing better.. 

qu&m is often omitted after plQs, ampllus, more; miniis, less; 
longluB, farther, and the like without influence ilpon the construc- 
tion. But the Ablatiye may also be used when the word with quam 
would be in the Nominative or Accusative. 
ex Romanis minus trecenti pe- of the Romans less than 300 

rierunt perished 

tecum plus annum vixit he lived with you mx)re than a 

year 
plus quam ducenti mterfecti sunt \ 

plus ducenti interfecti sunt > more than 200 were MUed. 

plus ducentis interfecti sunt ) 

Gertiin Ablatiyes, as dplnlong, exspectatlOnS, spS, sdlltO, preceding 
a comparative are used instead of a GlanM, as: 

opiniOne celerius, sooner than is expected; 

dicto citlus, quicker than tlie word was spoken; 

serlus spe, later than was hoped; 

amnis soltto citatlor, tJie river running faster than usual. 

The Ablatiye is used with comparatives and words implying com- 
parison to denote the Degree of Difference. This use is especially 
frequent with the Ablatives: 

multo, much altSrO tanto, twice as much 

paulO, a Utile nihllo, by nothing^ no 

ailquanto, «ome more quo.. 60 ) .^ ^^^ 

tanto, so much quantO-.tantOJ 
quanto, how much 

minor ung mense younger by one month 

multo praestat virtus divitns virtue is much better than riches. 
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2. The Ablative of Manner answers the question 
How? 



It is used with the preposition cQin when it has no Adjective 
with or without ciim when it has an acyective. Words signi 
manner themselves, such as: m6dus, ratiS, m5s, iltus, and 
^imus, mens, consHiiim, never take ciim. 



djective; < 
ignifying S 
likewise y 



FhyBioal eharaoteristios are put in the Ablative only; measure, 
number, time and space in the Genitive only (see 221^ 5). 

serpens ingenti magnitudlne, a serpent of huge size; 

Britanni sunt capillo promisso, the Britons have long hanging locks. 

4. As a rule, Price is put in the Ablative. 

The Ablative of Price is used with 

Sm6r6 1 aestlmSrS, to value 

r6dlm6r6 >• to buy 16carS I ^^ j^ 

mercart ) coUdcftrg ) 

vend6r6, to sell (pass. vfiMrg) condac6r6, to hire 

lic5r§, to be for sale essg, star6, constarfi, to cost 

patrlam auro vendidit he sold his country for gold 

equus mihi talento stetit the horse cost me a talent 



J 



cum volupt5.t.ft alYq^em audire, to hear some one rvith pleasure . 

allquid fac€re magno studio , or to do something with great zeal / 
~m afi^no cum s tudio 

, aliquid aequo antmo ferre (never to hear something with an even 
aequo cum animo) mind. 

The following Ablatives are used without an Adjective or Pre- 
position: 

.sflentiO, in silence jtlrg, rightfully 

ording, in an orderly manner injuria, unjustly 

c§fitl, by chance . vT, violently 

via. et ratiOng, methodically vi et armis, by force of arms 

v61untat6, voluntarily pgdibus, a-foot 

d6lO, fraudg, fraudulently navibfls, by ship 

» 

3. The Ablative with an Adjective or an equivalent 
is used to denote Quality. 



J 
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General Vake or Cost is expressed by the Ablatiyes: 
magnO, at a high price pltlrimo, at a very high price 

parvO, at a low price minimo, ai a very low price 

nihilo, for nothing 

hortos istos emamus magno, si let us buy those gardens at a 
parvo non possiimus ' high price, if we cannot have 

them cheap. 

Gomparatiye Value or Cost (see 22Sy 2) is expressed by the GenitiyeB: 

tanti, so much quanti, how much 

tantld6m, at tlie same price plQris, dearer; minoris, cheaper 

mercatOres non tantldem ven- merchants do not sell at the 



dunt quanti emerunt 
quanti cenas ? 



same price at which they 
bought 
what do you give for your 
dinner? 



Mark the following Partieular FhraseB: 

b6n6 6m6r6, to buy cheap b6n6 vend6r6, to sell dear 

mal6 6m6r6, to buy dear mh\& vend6r6, to sell at a loss. 



sfivCritas, -atls, severe judg- 
debilis, -€, weak [ment 

ignOminift, -ae, a disgrace 
Hortensitis, -i, Hortensius 
incredibilis, -6, incredible 
r6er6dr, -5ri, to recover 
stSmachtis, -i, tlie stomach 
latrans, -tis, craving 



ultrO, ofone^s ov^/i accord 
p6cunia, -ae, a sum of money 
sextarltis, -i, a pint 
as, assis, an as (farthing) 
Tulltis Hostiliiis (-i -i), Tullus 

Hostilius 
proximtls, -&, -tim, last 
fi5iox, -ocis, warlike 

Patria mihi vita multo est carter. Nemmem Lycurgo aut 
meliSrem aut utiliorem virum Lacedaemon tulit. Nulla res 
carius constat, quam quae precibus emitur. Multo sanguine et 
vulneribus hostibus victoria stetit,. Tantus terror Gallici no- 
rninis erat, ut reges ultro pacem ingenti pecunia mercarentur. 
li qui ab hoste obsidentur, interdum emere aquae sextarium 
magna pecunia coguntur. Quod non opus est, asse carum est. 
Tullus Hostilius non solum proximo regi dissimilis, sed ferocior 
etiam Romulo fuit. Est mundo nihil perfectius, nihil virtQte 
melius. Orat5res cum severitate audiuntur, poetae cum volup- 
tate. Quo debilior est hostis, eo major est ignomima, si quis 
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ab eo vincitur. Cicero aliquot annis fuit minor natn quam 
Hortensius. Yetfires Germani ingenti magnitudine corp5rum 
et incredibili fortitudine atque exercitatione in armis fu6runt. 
Bona valettldo jucundior est eis, qui e gravi morbo recreati 
sunt, quam qui nunquam aegro corpore fuSrunt. Interdum 
fit, ut parvo veneat, quod magno emptum est. Cum sale pa- 
nis stomSLchum latrantem bene leniet. Qui sitiunt silentio bi- 
bunt. Empta dolore docet experientia. 

232. crasstis, -&, -ttm, dense plane, quite 

Hibemift, -ae, Ireland inftlix, -icis, unhappy 

inggnifim, -i, talent fortassg, perhaps 

frequens, -tis, crowded copT&, -ae, stock 

Jflgurthft, -ae, Jugurtha Idculenttls, -&, -tim, bright 

Numidi&,-ae, Numidia alientis, -&, -Qm, abroad 

The earth revolves around its axis with the greatest swift- 
ness. Cicero always began to speak with great fear. What 
is more desirable than wisdom, what better for man ? Fo 
one is dearer to me than my parents. The simpler food is, 
the more useful it is for man. Those who have a good con- 
science are usually of a tranquil mind. The air is denser, the 
nearer it is to the earth. Ireland is less by half than Great 
Britain. We cannot buy virtue and wisdom with gold. The 
wise man bears an injury with an even mind. Not all pupils 
[are of] have great talent. In large and crowded cities houses 
are let at a very high price. The wiser any one is, the more 
modest M is, Jugurtha, king of Numidia, had purchased 
peace from the Roman generals with a large sum of money. 
Our house was bought for a very high price. We willingly 
keep company with those who are of cheerful mind. The pea- 
cock is handsomer than other birds, not more useful. Every 
portion 0/ time seems the shorter, the happier it is. Those who 
live honorably and virtuously [with virtue] can never be quite 
unhappy. It is much more diflScult to conquer one's self than 
an enemy. We sell our com not dearer than every body else 
(c6t6ri), perhaps even cheaper, since we have a larger stock. 
No place ought to be dearer to thee than thy country. The 
smoke of our own country is brighter than fire abroad. 
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233. Ablative of Separation, Plenty, Want. 

1 . Verbs signifying to remove, abstain, set, free take 
the Ablative with or without the Prepositions ex-, dg, 
ab; but with Persons a Preposition, usually ab, must 
be used. 

Examples are: 

depell6rS 16cO, to drive from a place 

al^stinerg injOrift, to abstain from wrong doing 

abstlnerS m^nas ab alienls, to keep one's hands from other 

people's property 
Cjic6r6 6 civitfttg, to drive from (he state 
6ramp6r6 6 saxis, to burst from the rocks 
abhorrCrg fi,b aliqQ& rC, to differ frome something 
deterrerg ab iiyQria, to deter from wrong doing 
libSrarfi a cQris, to release from cares 
decedgrg (de) vita, to depart from life 

Hannibal ex Italia decedSre Hannibal was forced to with* 

coactus est draw from Italy 

Alexander vix a se manus ab- Alexander hardly kept his 

stiniiit liands from himself 

mnltos fortana llb^rat paena, fortune rids many of punish- 

metu nemlnem ment^ none of fear. 

Verbs compounded with sS and dls take nearly always S or ftb; , 
such are: 

discem6r6 \ ^q ^istinnuish 86cem6r6J 

distingiigrg J ^ s6jung6r6 >- to separate 

diflferrg \ sep&rarg ) 
discrgparg f . ^.^_ ^. likewise: 

dissentirS f ^ ^'^^^ <^"'^«« iUienftr6, to alimaUs 

dist&r5 ) abhorrerS, to be averse 

crede mihi, mores distant a car- believe me, my conduct far 
mine nostro differs from my song, 

Mark the Ftotienlar Ffarue: 

interdlcSrg Micai &qn& et igni, to forbid one the use of fire 
and water, to banish one. 

\ 2. Verbs of Plenty and Want, of FiUing and De- 
I priving take the Abktive. 
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abnndar^ to abound^ have abuu' ezpl^rS 

dance impler^ \i an 

car6r6, to he qt do without^ to complerg r^M 

lack rSplCrg 

ggerg, indig6r6, to need orbarg ) ^ deryrive 

vicarg, to he void of, he free privarg) ^ 




assTdiifIs, -ft, -fiin, indtistrious GtSr, -ris, a leather hag 

c&s6tls, -i, cheese expr5bratid, -SnXs, a reproqf 

admiflcM, -SrS, to add insatlabllis, -^ thiu cannot he 
TTra6165ii, -ontis, Timoleon satisfied 

fellcitas, -atls, good fortune JLriSii, -5iils, Arion 

m6rltiis, -ft, -fiin, deserving senstis, -Qs, sensibility 

Tdmyrls, -, Tomyris fSmft, -ae, glory 

ampiit5, -ftrS, to cut off sOlatlttm, -I, consolation 

Boni assidnique domini villa semper abundat lacte, casSo, 
melle. Cotidle nos nattlra admdnet, quam paucis, quam pap 
vis rebus eggat. Nihil honestum esse potest, quod vacat 
justitla. Deus mundum bonis omntbus explSvit, mali nihil 
admisctiit. Timolgon incredibili felicitate Dionyslum tota 
SicilTa deptllit. Doc6mur coerc6re omnes cupiditates, nostra 
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non egho mediclna I do not need medicine 

admonitlo acerbitate carSre de- an admonition should he mith- 

bet out bitterness ^ 

America abundat lacubus et flu- America abounds in lakes and y 

minibus rivers. 

SgSO and indigSd are often followed by the GenitiYO. 

A^jeetiyas of Plenty and Want regularly take the Genitive (see 
223), but some of them follow the analogy of the corresponding 
verbs and take the Ablatiye. Among them are: 

nUdiis, naked Snustiis, laden rfifertiis, stuffed 

orbiis, deprived of Inanis ) . - praedltiis, endowed 

libfir, free vaciiiis i 

asellus onustus auro . a donkey laden with gold 

urbs nuda praesidio a city naked of defence. 
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tu6ri, ab alignis mentes, ociilos, manus abstingre. Athenienses 
optlme meritos cives e civitate ejiciSbant. Plurlma flumlna 
erumpunt saxis et montibus. Mare rubrum colore non abhor- 
ret a ceteris. Caput Cyri amputatum in utrem humano san- 
guine repletum conjici Tomjxis regina jussit cum hac expro- 
brati5ne crudelitatis: ^*Satia te sanguine, quern sitisti, 
cujusque insatiabilis semper fuisti." Thales interrogatus quid 
esset Deus: Quod, inquit, caret initio et fine. Themistocles 
tanta memoria praeditus erat, ut artem obliviscendi discSre 
mallet quam artem memoriae. Mortiii carent sensu. Arlon 
nomlnis sui fama omnes terras implevfirat. Hiems arbSres 
foliis spoliavit. Vacare culpa magnum est solatium. Caret 
periculo, qui etiam tutus cavet. 

23d. mtintls, -€ris, a service tam..qua<m, so much, .as 
BUstinSS, -erg, to assume ars, -tis, skill 

perturb^, -5r5, to disturb Prasifts, -ae, Prusias 

The fear of punishment deters many from wrong doing. No 
space is void of air. Death releases men from all cares. If we 
shall be free from passions, we shall be able to depart from life 
with a tranquil mind. We all need God*s help. Verres had 
an abundance of gold and silver vessels of which he had plun- 
dered the temples of the gods. Neither men nor animals can 
do without air. America abounds in gold. Old age is not 
without its pleasures and joys. The sun fills the whole world 
with its light. Democritus is said to have deprived himself of 
his eyes. The cold north-wind strips the trees of their leaves. 
Children need the advice of their parents. In Sulla's time (plw.) 
the Roman commonwealth was deprived of many illustrious 
men. No one's life is always filled with joys. The civil war 
which deprived our republic of its best men afTected me with 
great grief. Many cannot abstain from wrongdoing. Old age is 
free from those services which cannot be assumed without 
strength (vTrgs). Fear of death most disturbs those who 
abound in all good things. Do you need money? The most 
necessary things do not require (indigfio) skill so much as 
labor. Prusias was robbed of his kingdom and forsaken even 
by his friends. 
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23S. Ablative in Special Constructions. 

1. 5pus est, there is need, it is needful, necessary, 
takes the Dative of the Person who is in want, and the 
Ablative of the Thing wanted; but the Thing wanted 
may be the Subject and 5pus est (sunt) the Predicate. 

The Fonner Ooiistnietion must regularly be used in Negative Sent- 
enceSj and the latter with Neuter Adjectives and Prgnouns; 6ptis is 
always indeclinable. 

opus mihi est libro ( I want a hook 

liber mihi opus est ( a book is what I want 

opus mihi est libris ( / want books 

libri mihi opus sunt ( books are what I want 

nihil opus est duce there is no need of a leader 

multa opus sunt there is need of many things, 

2. The Ablative is used with the Adjectives: 

digniis, worthy fretiis, trusting, relying 

indignfts, unworthy contentus, satisfied, 

also with dignSr, I deem worthy, 

yientis, strange, foreign^ takes the Ablative with or without 

S, ftb. 

vir patre dignissimus a man most worthy of his father 

me dignor honOre / deem myself worthy of honor 

homo sum, humani nihil a me / am a man, and nothing relat- 

aliCnum puto ing to man I deem foreign 

to me. 

3. The Ablative is used with the Deponent Verbs: 

titdr, -i, to use p6tI5r, -iri, to Tnake one^s self 

friidr, -I, to enjoy master of 

ftmgdr, -1, to discharge vescdr, -I, to feed 

and their Oompoiuids: 

ibttt^r, -I, to abuse defungdr, -I, to discharge 

perfriidr, -i, to enjoy fully perftingdr, -I, to fulfil 

utar vestra benignit&te, IwiMavail myself of your kindness; 
vesclmur bestiis, we live upon animals, 

pdt!dr sometimes takes the GenitiTe; always in the phrase: pdtlrl 
rCrflm, to get control of affairs. 
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nlt6r, / Btay myself^ rest upon^ takes the Ablatiye with or with- 
out In. 

fldO and confldO, / trusty take the Ablative when the object is a 
Thing, and the Dative when the object is a Perscm. diffidoi I dis- 
trust, commonly takes the Dative. See 215^ 3. 

in PompCji vita nititnr sains ci- the welfare of the state depends 

vitatis on Pompey^s life 

nemo potest forttlnae stabilit&te no one can trust to the stability 

confidfire of fortune 

hnic legiOni Caesar maxime con- this legion Caesar especially 

fidebat trusted. 



r6cr6&tl5, -Unls, recreation diatintls, -&, -iim, long 

siiperstitiS, -Onis, superstition exercitattis, -&, -ttm, practiced 

v6n6ratl8, -9iils, respect dSmiim, indeed 

Scythft, -ae, a Scythian possid€o, -Sr6, to possess 

plaastrfim, -i, a wagon quo, whither 

pfirf5, -€r6, to secure^ obtain Olfidpatrft, -ae, Cleopatra 

Corpori anim5que nonnumqnam recreatiQne opus est. Ad 
commanem civium salQtem bonis leglbus opus est. Decemviri 
leges, quibus popiilus Romanus utergtur {obey),' in duodecim 
tabiilis scripsSrunt. Qui homines superstiti5ne libSrant, non 
minus digni sunt veneratione, quam qui servitQtem ab iis depel- 
lunt. Scythae ux5res liberosque secum in plaustris vehSbant, 
quibus pro domtbus utebantur. Pax paritur bello; itSque qui 
pace diutma volunt frui, bello exercitati esse debent. Is de- 
mum sapientis et beati nomine dignus est, qui modica sorte 
contentus aequo animo iis caret, quae non possTdet. Augustus 
Alexandria, quo Antonlus cum Cleop3.tra fuggrat, brevi tem- 
pore potltus est. Fide sapientiaque vestra fretus plus onfiris 
susttili, quam ferre me posse intellego. Vincere scis, Hanni- 
bal; victoria uti nescis. Ad bellum gerendum copiis, armis 
et pecunta opus est. Qui bona frultur valetudTiie, non indtget 
mediclna. WonnuUi Romanorum servos, quorum fid^li opera 
usi erant, donabant libertate. O homrnem mille mortibus 
dignum! Virtus vel in hoste laude digna est. Laetus sorte 
tua vives sapienter 1 
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236. sclens, -tis, shillful ^ p!6tas, -atTs, piety 

conficiS, -45r5, to accomplish admlratift, -Onis, admiration 

ImitatiS, -onis, imitation recordatiO, -5nls, recollection 

fides, -€ij loyalty antiquiis, -ft, -ttm, early 

Qti, to use, employ, has a great range of meaning. Spedal Ufles 
worthy of note are as follows: 

consilio uti, to foUow adnice 

legibus uti, to obey the laws 

bono patre uti, to have a good father 

aliquo amlco uti, to have a friend in a man 

male uti allqua re, to make bad use of a thing. 

viv6r€, to live is construed like vesci, as: piscibus viv6re, to 
live on flsh 

That ship which employs the most skillful pilot best accom- 
plishes i<^ course. How much money do you need? We some- 
times have need of recreation. There is need not of many books 
but of good* 07165. The mind during sleep is free (vacuus) from 
cares. The virtue ol excelfent citizens is worthy of imitation, 
not of envy. The safety of the state rests on the loyalty, piety, 
and virtue of the citizens. Flies are no less worthy of admira- 
tion than elephants. How many are unworthy of light and 
nevertheless the sun rises! Those who are endowed with 
virtue are alone happy. Blessed is he who is content with 
honorable mediocrity. No one can trust either to the strength 
of his body, or to the stability of fortune. The laws which 
the Athenians obeyed were given by Solon. We rejoice in the 
recollection of past pleasures. All the works of God are worthy 
of the highest admiration. That is every one's own, which 
every one enjoys and uses. Alexander made himself master of 
the empire of the whole o/ Asia. Some tribes live on fish and 
the eggs of birds. Many men make bad use of riches. The 
light which we enjoy is given to us by God. Fraud is foreign 
to a good man. The old painters used but few colors. Men 
in the earliest times lived on acorns. Most people will enjoy 
greater happiness in heaven than they have enjoyed upon 
this earth. The elder Cato ate the same food and drank the 
same wine with his servants. 
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237* Prepositions construed with the Accusative. 

ants, &piid; ftd, adversfis, 
circQm, circa, cltrS^ cis, 
erga, contra, intSr, extra, 
infra, intra, juxta, db, 
pSnSs, (p5n€), p5st & praetSr, 
pr5pS, propter, p6r, s^undOm, 
supra, versils, ultra, trans. 

ftd, with many varieties of application, generally means to. It 
denotes: 

direction toward a place or persorij as: ad urbem, to town; 
venio ad te, / come to you; 

nearness with reference to place^ time or quantity ^ as: urbs sita 
ad mare, a town situated near the sea; ad vespSram, towards 
evening; ad ducentos, nea/rly 200; 

time, answering the question till when? as: ad sum mam senec- 
tdtem, until extreme old age. It also denotes a fixed time, as: ad 
horam, at the hour; 

aim or purpose = in respect of, as: res ad helium utiles, 
things useful for war; 

accord or agreement = according to, as: ad voluntatem ali- 
ciijus loqui, to speak a^scording to someone^s will. 

Particular Phrases are: 
ad verbum, word for word 

nihil ad hanc rem, nothing in comparison with this thing 
ad unum omnes, all to the last man. 

&piid, at, chiefly used of persons, denotes: 

nearness or presence, as: apud Caesarem, at Caesdr^s house; 
apud judices, before, in presence of , the judges; apud Can- 
nas, near Cannae; 

situation or estimation among, regard by, as: apud vetfires, 
with the ancients; apud me nihil valet hominum opiDio, with 
me tJie opinion of the multitude has no weight. 

apM is also used with the Names of Authors instead of in 
with the name of their works, as: apud PlinTum leglmus, we read 
in Pliny (in his works). 

ants, before, means preceding in space or time, as: ante por- 
tas, before the gates; ante noctem, before night. 
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adversiis, more rarely adversi&in, indicates: 

direction toward & place or person, and combines the meanings 

of both agdinM and toward, as : castra adversns urbem pon6re, 

to pitch the camp aver against the city; adversus alTquem 

pugnare, to fight (against) wiUi some one; pittas adversus pa- 

' rentes, duty to(wa/rd) parents. 

cIs and citra, on this side, are used in reference to place op- 
posed to trans, as: citra RubicOnem, on ,this side of the Rubicon. 

circa and circiim are equivalent to both around and about 
with reference to place, as: circmn haec loca, hereabout; homi- 
nes circum se habent, they have people with them, circa is also 
used of time, as: circa eandem horam, ah(mt the same hour. 
Fartimilar Phrase: 
circum amicos mittgre, to send around to one's friends, 

circlt€r, near, about, is used of time only, as: circiter meri- 
diem, about noon, but is more commonly an Adverb. 

contra is equivalent to against in both its meanings: 
opposite to, as: contra Italiam, over cigtiinst Italy; 
in opposition to, as : contra natdram viv6re, to live against 
nature. 

erga, toward, always implies friendly feelings, as: divlna boni- 
tas erga homines, OoWs goodness toward men. 

extra means witJiout = out of, sometimes beyond or except, 
as: extra urbem, without the city; extra modum, beyond 
measure', extra ducem reliqui rapaces sunt, except the leader the 
rest are robbers. 

intrS denotes within in regard ♦to both place and time, as: 
intra urbem, within the city; intra decem annos, within or 
during 10 years, intra with an Ordinal Number means: before the 
expiration of, as: intra decimum diem urbem cepit, before the 
expiration of the 10th day he took the city. 

' intSr is equivalent to both between and among, as: inter Pa- 

dum et Alpes, between the Po and the Alps; Croesus inter reges 
opulentissimus, Croesus, the wealthiest among kings. It is also 
used to denote time, as: inter cenam, du/ring dinner; inter 
ludendum, while playing. With the personal pronouns, inter 
nos, vOs, 60s, se, it is employed in a reciprocal sense, answering to 
the English one another, each other, as: Cicerdnis pu6ri amant 
inter se, Cicero's boys love one another. 
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infrS, helow^ means: 

lower inplace^ as: infira caelam, under tJiesky; 

lovoer in rank or esteem^ as: earn infra omnes puto, / think 
him beneath all men; 

later in tim^, as: HomSros non infra Lycurgum fait, Homer 
was not later than Lycurgus; 

smaller than^ as: magnitudine infra elephantum, in size 
smaller than an elephant, 

juxta, hard by, beside, as: Juxta mnram castra posiiit, he 
pitched the camp hard by the wall 

Cb sometimes means before, as: ob oetilos versari, to be b^ore 
the eyes. Generally it means by reason of, on account of, as: ob 
eam cansam, for that reason, 

pSnSs denotes in the possession or power of, as: summom im- 
perium penes Agamemn6nem erat, th£ chief command was in 
the hands of Agamemnon. 

p^r, through, is used in a great variety of applications, as: 

denoting place, from end to end, as: per urbem ire, to go 
thrmigh the city; 

denoting continuance or duration, as: per noctem, during Hie 
nighi; 

denoting the agent or means, as: per amicum servatus sum, by 
(mea/ns of) my friend I was saved; 

denoting the manner in which a thing is done, as: per littfiras, 
by letter; per potestatem, by authority; per iram, from or in 
anger; per vim, by violence; 

denoting the object invoked in forms of swearing, as: per deos 
immortales jurare, to swear by the immortal gods. 

Puiieiilar Flirases: 
per me licet, you may for aXl I care; 
per aetatem, on OAXount of his age; 
per valetudinem, an OAicount of ill health. 

p9st, after, denotes: 

behind in place, as: post equltem sedet atra cura, behind the 
rider sits black care; 

later in time, as: post tenfibras lux, after darkness comes light 
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praetfe primarily means along j as: praeter litus, along 
shore; yet it is more commonly equivalent to except or besides^ as: 
praeter te amicum neminem hab6o, except you ITiave no friend; 
praeter aactoritatem etiam vires habet, besides authority he has 
also strength. 

Fartionlar Phrases: 
praeter spem, contrary to hope; 
praeter modam, immoderately; 
praeter cet6ros, more than the rest 

prdpS, near^ near by, as: prope nrbem, near the city. 

propter is equivalent to pr6p6, near, as: propter Siciliam in- 
sCilae Vulcaniae sunt, near Sicily are the Fulcanian islands; but 
most frequently it is on axicount of^ implying motive or reason, as: 
propter modestiam tuam te diligo, Hove you anciccount of your 
modesty. 

sScundilin (derived from sSqui, to follow) means: 

along, as: secuncLum mare iter fac6re, to make a journey 
along the sea shore; 

next tOy immediately after , as: secundum cenam, im^me" 
diately after dinner; 

according to, as: secundum nattlram viv6re, to live (Xrccord^ 
ing to nature. 

supra, above (opposite to infra) denotes: 
higher in place, as: supra lunam, a^bove the moon; 
more than, superior to, as: supra duos menses, more than 
two months; supra vires, above one's strength, 

trans, beyond, across, on the other side, with verbs expressing 
motion, as: multae aves ante lii^mem trans mare migrant, many 
birds migrate across the sea before winter;, with verbs expressing 
rest, as : eo ipso temp6re trans mare fui, at that very time I was 
beyond the sea. 

versiis, towards, -ward, follows an accusative which is usually 
governed by did or In, as : ad Oceanum versus proficisci, to set 
out towards the ocean. With d5miis and names of towns, versus 
alone is used, as: Romam versus, Eomeward; domum versus, 
homewa^rd. 

ultrS, beyond, on the further side, as: ultra Atlantem mon- 
tem, beyond mount Atlas. It is also used to denote measure, as: 
ultra septa transilirej.to ^o beyond bounds. 
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servC, -ar6, to observe legatlo, -Snls, an embassy 

excitS, -SrS, to urge fUndiis, -i, (a piece of) land 

somm^s^nectas, eo^^remeoZd^a^e aequaiit^r, egt^a?Zy 

trSigoedias fac6r6, to compose consists, --€r6, to Iwlt 

tragedies castra pon6r§, to pitch a camp 

Contra Galllae cram Britannia est. Secundum Deum pa- 
rentibus et praeceptoribiis plurimum debSmus. Etiam adver- 
sus infimos justitia servanda est. Grati simus erga parentes 
riostros, a quibus plurima beneficia accepimus. In bellis civili- 
bus cives contra cives, patres contra filios dimicant. Asia 
occidentem versus, EurSpa orientem versus contra Americam 
sitaest. Equi calcaribus ad cursum excitantur. Sophocles 
ad summam senectatem tragoedias fecit. Legati5nis jus apud 
omnes nati5nes sanctum esse consuevit. Lycurgus fundos om- 
nium aequaliter inter omnes divlsit. Caesar ad oppTdum 
constitit, juxtaque murum castra postiit. Quam ob causam 
praeceptor te punlvit ? Ob earn causam, quod neglSgens fue- 
ram. Inter Galliam et Germaniam Rhenus est. Alexander 
exercitura praeter oram maritimam duxit. Animantia omnia 
agre et aqua ad vitam indigent. 

2^38. compSrS, -ar6, to provide Vergiliiis, -i, Virgil 

ntflltSs, -atXs, use Massflift, -ae, Marseilles 

indlcS, -€r€, to declare ostift, -Orftni, tM mouth (of a 

raritas, -§.tis, infrequency river) 

mirabills, -15, wonderful Cisalpiniis, -&, -flm, Cisalpine 

fidgs, -€i, belief Transalpintls, -&, -flm, Trans- 

lOnSs, -flm, the lonians alpine 

Nature has provided the greatest abundance of things for 
the use of men. The sons of Brutus were slain by the lictor 
before the eyes of their father. Pompey finished the war 
of the pirates within 90 days. A good man obeys the laws 
from (propter) duty, a bad man from fear. The Romans 
by means of their ambassadors declared war on [to] the Cartha- 
ginians. Few man live according to nature. Catiline bore 
arms against his country. Next to God men can be most use- 
ful to men. Sophocles lived to extreme old age. Comets are 
wonderful on account of their infrequency and appearance. 
All animals live according to nature, man alone often lives 
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against reason and nature. I cannot believe that you will go 
across the sea. Julius Caesar was capable of endui'ing labor 
beyond belief. The Athenians brought the lonians help 
against the Persians. You will find this verse twice in Yirgil. 
The city of Marseilles was founded near the mouth of the 
Rhone. The Romans called the land this side the Alps Cis- 
alpine Gaul, the land beyond the Alps Transalpine [Gaul]. 

239* Prepositions construed with the Ablative. 

a, d*b, abs, ctim, dS, 
cord^m, pr5, ex, e, 
t^ntls, sinS, prae. 

S (ftb, abs), from^ is used in a variety of applications; it denotes: 

the 'poiftii of. time or »pace at which the action, state, etc. are 
regarded as setting out or beginning, as: a prima aetate, from an 
early age; ab urbe profectus est, he departed frotn the city; 

that from which anything proceeds or hy which anything is 
produced, as: calor est a sole, the heat is from the sun; ab hoste 
interfectus est, lie was hilled by an enemy; 

that from which anything is guarded, with such verbs as d6- 
fendCrg, tuSri, etc., as: urbem defendCre ab hostibus, to defend the 
city against the enemy; 

that with reference to which anything is or is done, equivalent 
to with respect to, as: imparati sumus a militibus, as to soldiers 
toe are not ready. 

Before vowels and h, ftb; before consonants, a or ftb; abs be- 
fore t6, but we say also a t6, never ab t5. 

absque, without, is rarely used. 

de primarily means down from or away from, as: de caelo, 
down from, heaven; de vita deced^re, to depart from, lije. It is 
also used in a partitive sense in such expressions as: unus de plebe, 
one of the people. When denoting time, it is as early as, even at^ 
as: de nocte, even at night; de raense Decembri, as early as 
December. Most commonly, however, it is concerning, abovt or 
on, as: de gestis Alexandri, on the exploits of Alexander; liber de 
amicltia, a book on finendship. Sometimes it is equivalent to se- 
cundum, according to^ as: de consilio meo, aA:cordiny to my 
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advice; and frequently it denotes the manner of action, as: denCio (de 
novo), de intggro, afresh; de improviso, unexpectedly; de industria, 
purposely; qua de causa, quibus de causis, for which reason or 
reasons. 

cSrftm, in the presence of before, as: coram amico, in the 
presence of a friend. When used as an adverb, coram means 
personally, as: coram adesse, to Ve present in person. 

cQiu, ivith, expresses association or accompanying circum" 
stances, as: cum aliquo ire, to go with some one; esse cum telo, 
to go armed; confliggre cum hoste, to fight with the enemy. 

cum with the Ablative of a FerBonal Fronoim is always appended 
to it, as: tecum loquitur, he talks with you, and commonly also with 
the Relative: quocum, quibuscum (likewise cum quo, cum quibus); 
quicum is used for the Ablative of both numbers and all genders. 

6, ex, out of, from, denotes: 

the place, answering to the question whence? as: aliquem ex 
regno pellfire, to drive some one out of the "kingdom; e longinquo 
videre, to see from afar; ex equo pugnare, to fight on horseback; 

the point of time from which, as: ex illo die, fronn that day; 

the cause out of which anything proceeds, as: ex nihilo nihil fit, 
of nothing nothing comes; aeger ex vulnere, sick from a wound; 
ex quo, whence or for which reason. 

In a great many cases 6 (ex) has the signification in accordance 
with, as: ex ejus sententia, ciccording to his opinion; or it Quotes 
the manner of an action, as: ex animo laudare, to praise heartily, ex 
improviso, unexpectedly. In such phrases as: unus e multis, one 
of many, it is used in a partitive sense. 

Mark the Particular Phrases: 
ex tua re, to your advantage; e republica, for the good of tJie state. 
Before consonants e; before vowels and qonsonants, ex. 
pr5 means: 

before or in front of, preceding in space, as: pro castris aclem 
instrufire, to array the army for battle before the camp; 

for= in defence of, in behalf of, as: pro patriamori, to die for 
one's country; 

for = instead of, as: pro consule, in place of consul; 

in accordance with or in proportion to, as: pro portiOne, in 
proportion; pro virili parte, to the best of one's ability. 
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prae is before = in front of only in combination witli &g6rS 
and ferrC, as: prae se ferre, to carry before one^s self i. e. to show. 
Most commonly it means: in comparison withy in contract withy 
as: prae me beatns es, in comptM/Hson with me you are happy; 
it is also frequently used in the sense of on account of implying 
an obstacle, as: prae lacrlmis scribSre non possum, / cannot 
write an €Uxount of tears. 

tSntls, as far as, follows its noun, as: Tauro tenus, tts far as 
Taurus; hoc tenus, hitherto. 

sInS, withouty opposed to ct&in, has a negative power, hence we 
say: sine ulla spe, without any hope. 

The Accusative or Ablative is used with 

st&b, silpSr, subtSr, In. 

stib and In, when followed by the AeooMtive, indicate motion 
towards, when by the Ablative, rest in, a pJace, 

stIb with the Aeensative means: 

under, close to, as: sub montem succed6re, to come close to 
the hill; 

about, shortly before, of time, as: sub noctem, towards night; 
sub lucem, near daylight; 

stib with the Abl&tive is always 

under, as: sub terra habitare, to live under ground; sub divo, 
in the open air; sub monte, at the foot of a MIL 

stipSr has the Ablaidve only when used in the sense of dS, co?i- 
ceming, as: hac super re, concerning this thing. With the Aooiua- 
tive it signifies over, above, and answers to both questions whither? 
and where? as: super allquem sedere, to sit above some one. 

Partienlar Phrases: vulnus super vulnus, wound upon wound; 

super cenam, during dinner. 

subtSr, beneath, taj^es the Accnsaidve answering to both questions 
whither? and where? as: subter togam, under the toga. 

In, with the Accusative denotes entrance with regard io place, as: 
in ultimas terras abire, to go to the most remote countries. It also 
indicates the object toward which an action is directed, either with 
a friendly or hostile intention, as: amor in patrem, love for one's 
father; oratio in Catilinam, a speech af/ainst Catiline. With words 
denoting time it is equivalent to for, expressing a predetermination 
of that time, as: in diem vivfire, to live for the day; in perpetGum, 
forever; in dies, from day to day. 
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Mark the Ad?«rMil Exprossioiui: banc in modam, in this way; 
miram in modom, in a wonderful manner; in vicem, alternately 
or instead of, 

fa with the AUatire denotes presence in placej time or circum- 
stanceSj as: in urbe hablto, / live in town; est mihi in an!mo, 
/ have it in mind; in scribendo, while writing. When a Number 
or Quantity is indicated, it is equivalent to among ^ as: numerdri in 
bonis civibus, to he counted among the good citizens. 



fLor^y -^T^ to he distinguished prOfundS, -€r6, to sited 

desMo, -ir6, to leap down concift, -5nis, an assembly 

fossft, -ae, a ditch tilbft, -ae, a trumpet 

Christlantts, -i, a Christian s6nittls, -us, a sound 

brfivitas, -Stis, low stature perf6r5, -rfi, to hear 

d6mindr, -Sri, to rule prima lux (-ae^ucis),da2/6reaA; 

Magnam gloriam nemo sine magno labore consecQtus est. 
Homo ex ammo constat et corpore. Atbenienses prae ceteris 
Graecis eloquentla floruSrunt. Fur de tecto desilftit in fossam. 
Super morlbus ChristianOrum Plinius epistftlam scripsit ad 
Trajanum Imperat5rem. Atrox fuit proelium; alii super alios 
trucidabantur. Virtus omnia subter se habet. Adulescentes 
coram senibus verecundi sunto. Galli prae magnitudine cor- 
porum su5rum brevitatem Roman5rum contemnebant. In bello 
vis dominatur, in pace justitia. Sub vesperum pleraeque aves 
obdormiscunt et sub primam lucem expergiscuntur. Nemo 
absque virtute beatus esse potest. AntonTus de CaesSre coram 
popttlo lacrimas proflldit. In conci5ne de virtate loqueris, in 
proelio prae ignavia tubae sonitum perferre non potes. Etiam 
subter undis thesauri reperiuntur. Super cenam alii de aliis 
rebus coUoquuntur. 

24fi. Hgbraeiis, -I, a Hehrew rgflectC, -€r6, to hend 

perv6nI5, -Ir€, to pass culmtis, -i, a thatcJted roof 

praecipiie, especially ostiiim, -I, a door 

rabiOsils, -ft, -tUn, m>ad limfin, -ii^, a threshold 

alvtls, -^ the helly criiciatiis, -fls, torture 

Vice increases from day to day. All Gaul is divided into 
three parts. We write from the left hand to the right, the 
Hebrews from the right to the left. For so many and so great 
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benefits which we have received, we owe the greatest thanks 
to our parents. There are three virtues which above (praeter) 
others adorn a youth, modesty, the love of truth, and diligence. 
Souls do not die with their bodies. Frogs live in marshes. 
The sources of rivers are usually in mountains. The Romans 
before a battle implored victory from the immortal gods and 
goddesses. The boys of thet^Lacedaemonians remained up to 
their seventh year under the care of their mothers. The souls 
of the pious after this life will pass into heaven, as it were 
their home. In a good citizen the love of country is especially 
praised. Mad dogs bend the tail under the belly. A thatched 
roof covers the free; servitude dwells under marble and 
gold. The Scythians used wagons for houses. The innocent 
man can live even within the door and threshold of the prison 
without pain and torture. 

241. Place and Space. 

1. To express relations of Place, Prepositions are 
necessary, viz.; 

in with the Ablative to denote the place where, as: in urbe, in town; 

in or ad with the Accusative to denote the place to which, as: in 
EurOpam, to Eurojye; ad urbem, to town; 

ex with the Ablative to denote the place from which, as: ex Britan- 
nia, from Great Britain. 

2. But the Prepositions are not used with the 
names of Towns and small Islands. 

In answer to the question whither? names of towns and small 
islands are put in the Acciuative Case, as: Bomam venit, he came 
to Borne, 

In answer to the question whence? the names of towns and small 
islands are put in the Ablative Case, as: Eoma cessit, he retired 
from JRome. 

In answer to the question where? the names of towns and small 
islands, if of the first or second declension and in the singular, 
are put in the Genitive Case, as: Eomae mansit, he remained at 
Borne, But if the names are of the phiral number or belong to 
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the third declension, they are put in the Abl&tive Oua, as: BabylOne 
mortiias est, lie died at Babylon, (For the place where there 
was formerly a special Case, the LooatiTe ending in a which is 
preserved in CarthaginT, at Carthage; ruri, in the country^ etc.) 

urbs or oppidtlm without an Attribute is placed before the 
proper name, and the preposition In or ex is always employed, as: 

in urbem Cirtam to the city of Oirta 

ex oppldo Gergovia from the town of Gergoma 

in urbe Boma in the city of Borne. 

urbs or oppldiim with an Attribute is placed after the proper 
name, commonly with in or ex. But in answer to the question 
where? the Ablative may be used with or without in, even though 
the proper name be in the Genitive. 

Aulide, ex oppido Boeotiae from Aulis, a town ofBoeotia 

Thalam, in oppidum magnum to Thala, a great town 
Albae, (in) urbe munlta at Alba, a fortified city. 

3. The following words are used like names of 
towns, without a preposition: 

rUs, into the country d6mum, home 

rflrfi, from the country d5mO, from home htimo, from the ground 

rtUI, in the country d5mi, at home htlmi, on the ground 

d6mi mllltiaequg, at home and in the field 

belli d6miqu6, in war and in peace 

f5r2j3, to the doors; f5rls, out-of-doors; abroad 

A Genitive or FoesesBive may be used with ddmils in this con- 
struction, but when it is modified in any other way, a preposition is 
generally employed, as: 

domi meae at my house 

domum Caesaris to Caesar's house 

in domum vetSrem e nova to the old house from the new, 

4. The Ablative is used without a preposition to 
denote the place Where 

with nouns when qualified by £he Adjective t5tiis (cunctiis): 

Demosthenes disertissimus tota Demosthenes was the most elo- 
Graecia fuit quent man in all Greece; 

with 15c5, 15cis when qualified by Adjectives: 
hoc loco, multis locis in this place^ in m^ny jplaces* 
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The Way by which is pat in the AbUtive: 

terra marlqne by sea and by land 

Appia via profectus est he set out by the Appian way. 

The Preposition tii is generally joined with the Ablative after Verbs 
of Placing, as: 

p6nSr6, to place dSftgSrS, to plant 

coll6car6, to put demerg6r6, to plunge 

statii6r6 1 . , imprimgrfi, to stamp 

constitu6r6 ) inscrib6r6, to write upon 

considSrg, to settle incidfirfi, to carve upon 

Plato ratiOnem in capite posuit Plato has put reason in the head 
Lucretia cultrum in corde defi- Lucretia plants a knife in her 
git heart. 

Again, after Verbs of Assembling and kindred significations the 
Preposition in is followed by the AoouMtive. Mark the following: 

adv§nir6, to arrive congrg^ri, to assemble 

conv6nir6, to meet nuntiarg, to bring word 

cOg6r§, to assemble 

coiyurati in curiam convengrunt the conspirators met in the 

senate house. 

5. Extent of Space is put in the Accusative, as: 

fossa pedes trecentos longa est, the ditch is 300 feet long, 6 feet 
sex- pedes alta deep. 

Mearares of length, depth, etc., are often expressed by the Oenitive 
of Qoftlitj} as: 

vallum pedum duod^cim fieri he ordered a rampart to be 
jussit mMe of IB feet (in height). 

6. Distance how far is put in the Accusative or 
Ablative, as: 

a recta conscientTa transversum we ought not to swerve a naiVs 
ungtiem non oportet discedgre breadth from a right con- 

science 

coplae Ariovisti a Romanis mi- the troops of Ariovistus were 
ITbus quatttior et viginti afu6- twenty four miles from the 
runt Bomans. 
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cOmoedift, -ae, a comedy concili5, -SrS, to bring about 

histrift, -6nls, an actor opportQntls, -ft, -fim, suitable 

LysaudCr, -ri, Lysander coUocS, -arS, to pitch 

Sablni, -5riim, the Sabine ter^ Arabs, -&bls, an Arabian 

ritory cubltfiin, -f, a cubit 

transversus dlgittls, a flnger^s confluS, -6r6, to flock 

breadth notiO, -5nts, an idea 

CImOn, -Is, Cimon ululft, -ae, an owl 

Romae etsi comoedia et tragoedia popiilo placebant, omne 
histrionum genus {class) male audiebat. Imperante Tiberio 
histriones omnes Roma atque Italia pulsi sunt. Lysander 
Lacedaemonius dicSre solitus est, Lacedaemone esse honestis- 
simum domicilium senectatis. In civitate libera linguam 
mentemque liberas esse oportet. Vespasianus natus est in 
vico modico SabinSrum. A recta conscientia transversum ut 
ajunt digitum non oportet discedere. Aristides Athenis natus 
a pueritia firmo constantique animo fuit. Cimon sua sponte 
Athenis LacedaemSna profectus est pacemque inter duas 
maximas Graeclae civitates conciliavit. Castra Gall5rum oppor- 
ttlno loco coUocata, erant. Arabes gladios habebant teniies, 
longos quaterna cubita. Quoad pater mens vixit, perbono loco 
res erant nostrae. Quos flagitia domo expulSrant, hi omnes Ro- 
mam confluxgrunt. In omnium animis Dei notiOnem impres- 
sit ipsa natOra. Xerxes, a Themistdcle pericilli admonitus, 
eadem via, qua sex mensil3us iter in GraecTam fecSrat, triginta 
diebus in Asiam redfit. XJltilas Ath6nas portas. Si Romae 
fueris, Romano vivito more. 

24:2. passim, here and there recttls, -ft, -iim, straight 

agggr, -Is, a mound dfiorsum, downwards 

prSboscIs, -Idls, a trunk tJtieft, -ae, Utica 

diffundS, -6r6, to diffuse mliiarittm, -i, a mile 

Ephgstls, -1, Ephesus distS, -arS, to be distant 

AntI6chfls, -1, Antiochus vitam ag6r6, to pass one^s life 
comp58itiO,-5iiIs, arrangement constltuS, -^r6, to determine 

Many trees, broken by the force of the tempest, here and 
there lay on the ground. The soldiers built a mound 300 feet 
broad and 80 feet high. The trunk of the elephant is seven 
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or eight feet long. Light is diffused over the whole world. 
My uncle has departed by sea for California. Croesus, king of 
Lydia, sent ambassadors to Delphi; in Delphi there was a very 
celebrated oracle of Apollo. Alcibiades was bom at Athens 
and educated in the house of Pericles. Hannibal being driven 
from Carthage came to Ephesus to king Antiochus. The sun 
does not always rise or set in the same place. Order is the 
arrangement of things in fitting and convenient places. The 
Athenians led out their forces from (ex) the city and pitched 
tJieir camp in a suitable place. A stone falling is borne down- 
wards in a straight line. The Romans conquered the Cartha- 
ginians by land and sea. Cato killed himself with his own 
hand at Utica, a town of Africa. The city of Naples is dis- 
tant five English miles from Vesuvius. My uncle has deter- 
mined to pass his life in the country. 



243. Time. 

1. Timd when is expressed by the Ablative of words 
denoting time, such as: 

tempiis, time saecfllflm, a century 

aetas, an age ver, spring 
puncttim tempdris, a moment aestas, summer 

hOra, an hour atletumnus, autumn 

dies, a day hlfems, winter 

mensis, a month vespSr, evening 

anntls, a year nox, night 

Hannib&lis milites vere conve- HannibdPs soldiers assembled 
n6re in spring. 

Words not explicitly expressing time, such as: belliim, pSx, pil6- 
ritJi, usually take In with the Ablative; but they are without in, if 
joined with an Acyective or Gtenitive. So we say: 

in bello, in war times bello Persico, at the time of the 

in pace, in time of peace Persian war 

in pueritia, in boyhood prima pueritia, in early boyhood 

in adulescentia, in youth bello AntiSchi, during tJiewar 

in senectnte, in old age with Antiochus 
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Firtioalar FlmMs: 

*^.^^^. lot the beginning temporlbus ) .^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ 

pnncipio J aetftte ) 

adventu, at the arrival ludis, at tJie time of the games 

discessu, at the departure bis die, two times a day 

in tempore, at the right time hora nona, at 9 o'clock 

2. Time how long is put in the Accusative. 

Applus caecus multos annos fuit, Appius was blind many years. 

The Preposition p€r may be used to denote from beginning to 
end, as: est mecum per totum diem, he is vnth me the livelong day. 

Time how long since may be expressed by an ordinal number in 
the Accusative, as: 

Mithrid&tes Jam annum tertlnm Mithridates has reigned going 
et viceslmum regnat on SS years. 

Time how long before the present moment is expressed by &bhiuc 
with the Accusative, as: abhinc sex menses, six months ago. 

3. Distance of time how long before or after is ex- 
pressed by the Ablative with ante or post following: 

paucis diebus ante, a few days before 
paucis diebus post, a few days afterward. 

The AeouMtive can also be employed, but then the Preposition 
precedes, thus: ante, post paucos dies. 

Either Case and the oardinal as well as the ordinal numbers may 
be used, when the Preposition is placed between the Numeral and the 
Substantive. Hence the English phrase three years after may be 
expressed as follows: 

tribus annis post posttres annos 

tertio anno post post tertlnm annum 

tribu3 post annis tres post annos 

tertio post anno tertlum post annum 

quftm and a verb may be added to autS and pSst in all the 
forms above specified, as: 

tribus annis postquam venSrat ) 

post tres annos quam ven^rat f three years after he 

tertio anno postquam ven^rat ( had come* 

post annum tertlum quam venSrat j 
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4. Time within which is expressed by the Ablative or 
by intra with the Accusative: 

Agamemnon vix decern annis Agamemnon in ten years 
(intra decem annos) unam hardly took one city. 
cepit nrbem 

5. Time for how long is expressed by m with the 
Accusative, as: 

Phaeton cumim patemum in Pkaeton asked his father* a char ' 
diem rogavit riot for a day. 

The Question how old? is answered in different ways: 

by natils {pom) with the AoonsatiTe, as: paer decem annos natus 
est, the hoy is ten years old; 

by the Genitive of Qnalitj: Hamilcar secum doxit filinm HannibSr 
lem annomm novem, Hamilcar took with him his son Hannibal 9 
years of a^e; 

by Sg^rS, to pasSy with anntls and an ordinal number, as: quar- 
tum annum ago et octogesimum, I am 83 years old. 

Older and younger are expressed by inajdr and mlndr with fol- 
lowing Ablative, as: 

major quinque et triginta annie, older than 85 years. 



6bS5, -irS, to die • postmgrldianfis, -ft, -tlm, after" 
oppugns, -5r€, to besiege noon 

MithridatSs, -Is, Mithridates ars typ5graphicft (tis -ae), the 
r6p&r5, -ar€, to restore art of printing 

sCiblgS, -€rS, to subdue nonnlsl, only 

Paiatlntls, -ft, -ttm. Palatine HIm6r&, -ae, Hiinera 
m&ttltlnils, -&, -fim, morning intonstis, -&, -tlm, unshaved 

M imp6rltim acced6r§, to come to the throne 

Augustus obfit sexto et septuagesimo aetatis anno. Decem 
quondam annos urbs oppugnata est ob unam muligrem ab 
universa Graecia. Mithridates regnavit annos sexaginta, vixit 
septuaginta duos, contra Romanos bellum habtlit per annos 
quadraginta. Carthago jussu senatus reparata est annis XXII 
post quam a ScipiOne eversa erat. Hannibal imperator factus 
proximo triennio omnes gentes Hispaniae subggit. Romiilus 
duodevicesimum aetatis annum agens urbem exigtlam in monte 
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Palatino condidit. Horis matutinis arcus caelestis occidentem 
versus, horis postmeridianis orientem versus appDret. Quot 
annos abhinc ars typographica inventa est ? Nonnullae aves 
per totum annum cantant, aliae nonnisi quibusdam anni tem- 
poribus. Persae apud Salamlna et Carthaginienses ad Hime- 
ram eodem die victi sunt. Carolus nobiscura plus annum vixit. 
Tonsores in Italiam ex Sicilia venerunt post Romam conditam 
anno quadringentesimo quinquagesimo quarto; antea intonsi 
fuere Romani. Arganthonius ad imperium quadraginta annos 
natus accessit, octoginta annos regnavit, et centum et viginti 
vixit. 

244:. camptls, -I, a plain SatumI stella, the-planet Saturn 

p6ragr5, -arfi, to wander over confidS, -€r6, to complete 

Agamemn5n, -5nls, Agamem- histOricOs, -T, a historian 

non,kingoftheGh'eeksatTroy artifex, -Ids, an artist 

ferme, almost nobllis, -S, celebrated 

Veji, -orttm, Veji Suebi, -Sriim, the^Saebi 

The Arabs wander over the plains and mountains winter 
and summer. Your uncle lived for many years at our house. 
Agamemnon, with all Greece, in ten years could hardly take 
one city. My friend's father died almost 20 years ago. Cicero 
was some years younger than Hortensius. In autumn storks 
migrate to other lands and 'return in spring. The city of 
Yeji was besieged during ten summers and winters. Rome 
was founded in the 754th year before Christ. King Numa 
[was] lived very many years before Pythagoras. The planet 
Saturn completes its course in nearly 30 years. In the time 
of Augustus there flourished at Rome very celebrated orators, 
hi3torians, poets and artists. Alexander within a few years 
acquired possession of all Asia. At the time of the Gallic war 
all things except the Roman citadel had fallen into the hands 
of the enemies. Corinth was destroyed by Mummius, and 
Carthage by Scipio on the same day. Cyrus reigned 30 years; 
ke tvas forty years old token he began to reign. Among the 
Suebi it was not allowed to stay longer than a year in the 
same place. Forsake those by whom you will be forsaken in 
a short time. 
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245. Peculiarities of Pronouns. 

hic, thiSf refers to that which is nearer the speaker 
(Demonstrative of the First Person) ; iste, that (of yours) 
to the person addressed (Demonstrative of the Second 
Person); ille, that, to that which is remote (Demon- 
strative of the Third Person). 

hie very frequently moans that which is al)out to he mentioned^ 
as: his condicionibus, on the following tevms; 

istS especially refers to one's opponent (in court, etc.) and fre- 
quently implies contempt, as: Mars alter,, ut isti volunt, a second 
Mars^ as these fellows say; 

ill€ is often used of that which is well Jcnown, notorious] as: 
praeclarum illud SolOnis, that famous saying of Solon, It is also 
used in the sense of the following. 

Often hie and 111^ are to be rendered tJie latter (hic, the one last 
mentioned, the nearer) and the former (ill?, the one mentioned 
earlier, the remoter) j thus: 

melius de quibusdam acerbi ini- bitter enemies deserve better of 
mici merentur quam ii amici some people than those 
quisu8.vesvidentur;illi saepe friends who seem obliging; 
verum dicunt, hi nunquam. the former often tell the 

truihj tJie latter never. 

But the order is often reversed so that hic refers to the object 
first mentioned (usually the more important) and ill6 to the one 
mentioned last. 

melTor est certa pax quam spe- better is certain peace tlian 
rata victoria; haec in tua, hoped-for victory; the farmer 
ilia in deOrum manu est is in your handis, the latter 

in the hands of tlie gods. 

IS, thatj is either the regular Antecedent of the 
Relative or refers to an Object jnst mentioned. 

is sapiens, qui se ad casus ac- lie is a wise man who accom* 
commddet omnes modates himself to all cir- 

cumstances 
mihi obviam venit tuus puer; is fwas met by your servant; he 
mihi littSras abs te reddidit delivered to me a letter from 

you. 
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When a quality is ascribed with emphasis to an object already 
named, is with a copulative or adversative particle is nsed, thus: 

€t !Sy atqnS is, Isqag, and he ioOy and that too 
nSqaS Is, 3t Is nOn, and he not, and that not 

onam rem ezplic&bo, eamque one point laJiall explain, and 
maxlmam that, too, a very important one. 

No demonstrative pronoun is employed in Latin in phrases where 
that or tJiose in English is used in place of a noun which would have 
to be repeated: 

Terentii fabiilis plus delector I find more delight in the plays 
quam Plant! ^ of Terence than in those of 

Plautus, 

As a rule, the Beflexive Pronoun sui, sTbi, se and. its 
Possessive suus, are used when reference is made to 
the Subject of the sentence. 

Caesar se ad suos recSpit Caesar betook himself to his men,^ 

The Possessive siiiis may also be used with reference to any noun 
in the same sentence on which emphasis is thrown, as: 

Socr§,tem cives sui interfece- JSocrates was put to death by 

runt his own fellow-citizens 

puer columbam cepit in nido sue the boy caught the dove in its 

nest 

On the other hand, the Demonstratives ejus, eOrum, earum are used 
as.Possessives of the third person, when no emphasis appears, or 
when reference is made to a noun in another sentence, as: 

Deum agnoscis ex operlbus ejus you recognize God by his works 

multi cives interfecti, eSrum- many citizens were slain, and 

que bona publicata sunt their property confiscated, 

ips^, self is used with any of the other pronouns or a noun for 
the sake of emphasis, often expressed in English by just, mere, 
very, as: triginta erant dies Ipsi, it wa^ just 30 days. 

When added to any reflexive pronoun, ips6 agrees either with 
such pronoun or with the subject of the sentence, according as either 
is emphatic; as: 

piger ipse sibi obstat, the lazy man stands in his own way; 
nosce te ipsum! know thyself! 
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taedlftm, -I, tedium transports, -SrS, to carry 

transfigO, -6r5, to stab m61est6 ferrfi, to he annoyed 

jacfiO, -5r6, to he down sfinatdr, -Oris, a senator 

praediliin, -i, an estate conjtlrati8, -OnXs, a conspiracy 

m!s6ricordia, -ae, charity Cassitls, -I, Cassius 

C6rinthitls, -i, a Corinthian intgritiim pararfi, to bring de- 

ornamenta,-5rtiin,ii7orA:5 o/ari struction upon 

Se ipsos omnes nattlra dUTgunt. Multi vitae taedio sibi ipsi 
mortem conscivgrunt. Cato ipse pectus sibi gladio transfixit. 
Nostra ips5rum culpa tempora mala sunt. Medici ipsi se cu- 
rare non possunt. HamiibSlem sui cives e civitate ejec^runt. 
Cato mortuus est annis octoginta sex ipsis ante Cicer5nem 
consiilem. Pugna suum finem, cum jacet hostis, habet, Prae- 
dia mea possides, ego aligna misericordia vivo. Virtus propter 
sese colenda est, quamquam suam certamque mercMem habet. 
Romani CorinthTos vicerunt, eCrumque ornamenta in suam 
urbem transportarunt. Ea mala molestissime ferre debent 
homines, quae ipsOrum culpa contracta sunt. Deum, qui cui- 
libet hommi multa beneficia tribtiit, ex operibus ejus cognoscl- 
mus. Quo maturiSres uvae sunt, eo dulcius earum vinum est. 
Tiberius Gracchus et frater ejus a senatoribus necati simt. 
Caesar et Hannibal clarissimi belli duces fugrunt; illi conjura- 
tlo Bruti, Cassii aliOrumque interitum paravit, hie vengno se 
ipse necavit. 

246. coi^Qr&tidDgm facSrS, to get consists, -SrS (with aUai), to 
up a conspiracy consist of 

Marctis, -i, Marcus Publitis, -i, Puhlius 

gravitgr adhortarl, to exhort abdacS, -€r€, to carry away 
earnestly injiistitift, -ae, injustice 

agriculttirae sttld6r6, to pursue agriculture 

Angry men are not masters of themselves. Alcibiades 
carried on war not against his country, but against his enemies. 
His good fortune accompanied Caesar into Spain. Against 
Brutus, when consul, his own sons got up a conspiracy. Cicero 
wrote a book on duties to his son Marcus, and earnestly ex- 
horted him. The ancient Germans did not pursue agriculture, 
and the greater part of their food consisted of milk and cheese 
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and flesh. PubliusScipio in the third Punic war took Carthage 
and carried away its inhabitants into slavery. I expect 
the father and his sons. The boy caught a bird in its nest. 
Carthage and Corinth were destroyed in the same year, the • 
latter by Mummius, the former by Scipio, Wise men will not 
praise themselves. This garden is larger than the one (is) 
which my father bought; but the trees which are in it are 
very low. Socrates has become celebrated not less by his 
own wisdom and virtue than by the injustice of the Athenians. 
The boy writes the letter with his own hand. A sensible man 
does not always carry all his property with him. 



24:7. Use of Tenses. 

There are Six Tenses in Latin, viz: 

Of Contmaed Aotion: 

the Present, as: sertbo, lam writing; 

the Imperfeet, used chiefly for description or repeated action, as: 
scribebam, Twos writing; 

the Future, as: scribam, I shall write. 

Of Completed Aotion: 

the Perfect, either definite or historical, as: scripsi, I have written 
(definite), or: I wrote (historical); 

the Pluperfect, as: scripsSram, / had written; 

the Future Perfect, as: scripsgrO, / shall have written. 

The Present is used of what is going on now, at the 
present time, and of what is true at all times, as: 

loqugris adhnc, cum omnes ta- you are itiU speaking while all 

cent • are silent 

fortes fortuua ac^uvat fortune helps the brave. 

The Present is often substituted for the Historical Perfect in lively 
narration, as: 

triginta rectOres reipublicae so rulers of the Athenian com- 
Atheniensis constituuntur, qui monwealth are appointed^ who 
fiunt tyranni become tyrants. 
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The Present is used in Latin to express a past action or state 
which is continued so as to be present also, especially with jam, now; 
jam diu, now for a long time; jam prid6m, now long Hnce, as: 

tot annos bella gero for so many years I Jiave waged 

and am still waging war. 

The Present is regularly used with dtim, while, though the time 
referred to is past, as : 

haec dum aguntur, Caesari nun- while this is going on, word 
tiatum est was brought to Caesar. 

The Imperfect denotes an action continuing in the 
past, but not then accomplished. It is employed to 
describe manners, customs and situations. 

scribebam epistulam, cum ami- / was writing a letter when my 

cus adesset friend came 

ante oppTdum planities patebat before the town extended a plain 

Pausanias epulabatur more Per- Pausanias was wont tobanquet 

sarum in the Persian style* 

The Future represents an action that is yet to come. 
In subordinate clauses it is used with much greater 
exactness in Latin than in English: 

sanabimur, si volSmus we shall be healed if we wish. 

The Future sometimes has the force of an Imperative: 

in sudore vultus tui comfides pa- in the sweat of thy face thou 
nem tuum shalt eat thy bread. 

The Perfect has two distinct uses: 

I. As the Perfect Definite it denotes an action as 
now completed, and is rendered by the English Per- 
fect with have. 

triste est nomen carendi, quia sad is the phrase ^^do without^* 
subjicitur haec vis: habfiit, because this meaning is at- 
non habet tributed to it: he has had, he 

has no longer^ 





/ 



11. As the Historical Perfect it denotes an action as 
completed in past time, but leaves it, in other respects, 

wholly indeterminate. 

Caesar armis rem gergre con- Caesar resolved to use armed 

stitait, exercTtum finibus Ita- force; lie advanced with his 

11 ae admOvi t, Rubiconem trans- army to the frontiers of Italy j 

lit, Komam et aerarlum occu- passed tlie Ruhicbn^ took pos- 

pavit, Pompejum cedentem session of Home and the 

persecGtus est, eumque in treasury^ pursued Pompey 

campis Pharsallcis devlcit. and defeated him in the plain 

of Phar solus. 
The following Ooiyunotions: 

postqufijn ) ^^ iibi \ 

postfiaquam S iib! prlmiini I 

ut ) „^ simulac Y as soon as , 

ut primiim ) slmiilatqu^ J 

are nsually followed by the Historioal Perfect: 

milites postquam victorlam when the soldiers had won tfie 
adept! sunt, nihil reliqui vie- victory, they left nothing to 
tis fec6re the vanquished. 

The Pluperfect denotes an action as completed in 
the past, as: 

consul coplas, quas pro castris the consul led hack the forces 
coUocavfirat, reduxit which he had stationed before 

tJie camp. 

The Fature Perfect denotes an action as completed 
in the future ; it is used with much greater exactness 
in Latin than in English, as: 

ut sementem fec6ris, ita metes; as you sow, so shall you reap. 

The Periphrutio Ooiyiigations are formed by combining the tenses of 
6ss6 with the Future Participle (Active), and with the Gerundivo 
(Passive), 

The Aotive Periphrastic Conjugation denotes either intention or 
being on the point of doing something, as: 

scriptartis sGm, / purpose to write, or am about to write. 
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The Pasdve Periphrastic Coiyugation expresses necessity or pro- 
priety, as: 

parentis amandi sunt, parents must he loved, deserve or ought to 
be loved. 

The Person by whom is put in tlie Dative, as: 

parentes libgris amandi sunt, parents ougJU to be loved by their 
children. 
beDum scriptarus sum, quod po- I purpose to write the history of 
pulus Romanus cum Jugurtha tJie war which theBoman people 
gessit carried on with Jugurtha, 



lectiS, -Snis, a reading magn6p6r6, greatly 

Pontiis, -T, Pontus vinculft, -Srtini, fetters; adver- 

infigS, -€r6, to fix in sus vineula, against being 

Pontictis, -&, -ttm. Pontic fettered 

pompa, -ae, a procession a|pn6tis, -ft, -tim, brass- 

omamenttiiu, -i, a decoration LUcantis, -&, -flm, Lucanian 

praefgrS, -r^ to carry before Ltlcfi.nift, -ae, Lucania 

titiiltls, -i, an inscription consults, -ar€, to deliberate 

Donee eris felix, multos numerabis amicos; temp6ra si fue- 
rint nublla, solus eris. Quid, si te rogavgro aliquid, nonne 
respondebis? Novum Eboracum cum venero, quae videro, 
scribam ad te. Lectio, quae placilit, decies repetita placebit. 
Mithridates, Ponti rex, omnium militum suorum nomina me- 
moriae suae infixSrat. Caesar Pontico triumpho inter pompae 
omamenta trium verbSrum praetulittitulum: Veni, vidi, vici. 
Agesilaus, rex LacedaemoniOrum cum liberis, quos magnopere 
dUigSbat, interdum ludebat. Amicus falsus, qui tibi adversus 
vineula opem promisit, ubi primujn catena crepuerit, aufugiet. 
Romani leges, quas senatus poptilusque sanxerat, aeneis tabti- 
lis incidgrunt. Elephantos Italia primum vidit Pyrrhi regis 
bello et boves Lucanos appeliavit, quia in Lucania primum 
apparuerunt. Ad paenitendum properat, cito qui judicat. 
Dum Pompgius consultat, Caesar summa cum celeritate Romam 
appropinquavit. Ariovistus, • Germanorum princeps totam 
Gaina,m occupattlrus erat. XJni non est pugnandum cum duo- 
bus. TempSre pacis cogitandum est de bello. Is fidelissime 
consilium dat, qui id suadet, quod ipse, si in e5dem loco erit, 
facttlrus erit. 
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248. Sdgantlim, -1, Saguntum dac5, -fe^ to bring 
foedSrattls, -ft^ -4liii, aUied sttLdlflin, -I, zeal 
civitais, -SiHa, a city quondkaxy once upon a time 

vl expngnSrS, to storm commliltd, -5iiXs, a feUovo-aoHr 
exercitiim comp&rarS, to rotse dier 

an army lUlgiira, flashes of lightning 

Hasdrdbal, -Is, HasdruhaX pervtoIrS id, to reach 

Hannibal as general subdaed in war all the tribes of Spain, 
stormed Saguntum, an allied city, and raised three armies. Of 
these he s^it one into Africa; the second he left with his 
brother Hasdrubal in Spain; the third he brought with him- 
self into Italy. I used to read the books of the ancient writers 
with great zeal and diligence in school. The cowardly soldier 
fled as soon as he saw the enemy. Once upon a time some one 
said to Alexander, king of Macedonia: The king of the Per- 
sians is leading an immense army to battle. Alexander 
replied: One butcher is not afraid of many sheep. Men will 
be more easily taught by examples than by precepts. Will 
you not (nonne) be moved by the prayers and tears of your 
parents? Augustus after the civil wars never called his 
soldiers fellow-soldiers but soldiers. The flashes of lightning 
reach our eyes before we hear the crash of the thunders. 
Whilst Hannibal threatened [to] the city of Rome, the Ro- 
mans sent their forces out of the city into Spain. 

249. Sequence of Tenses. 

When two sentences are so related to each other, 
that the one defines and explains the other, and the 
one is dependent on the other, they are connected in 
the way of Subordination, as: 

crepant aedificia, priusquam cadant, houses creak before fkeyfaXL; 

crepant aedificia is^he Fiindpal Olvue, 
priasquam cadant is the Dtpendent (Hum. 

The Subjunctive is largely used in Subordinate Sen- 
tences (see 263^ ff.)« 
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In those D^tnd«nt ClaiUM which require the SabjasctiYe the choice 
of the tenses of the Dependent Clause is determined by the tense 
of the I^incipal Clause according to the following: 

General Bales. 

I. Tenses, in regard to their connection, are divided into two 
classes: 

Finndpal, uicluding the Present^ both Futures and the Perfect 

Definite; 
ffistorioaly including the Imperfect^ the Historical Perfect and 

the Pluperfect 

II. Prinoipal Tenses are followed by the Present Subjunctive for 
contemporary action, and by the Perfect Subjunctive for antecedent 
action. 

III. ffistorical Tenses are followed by the Imperfect Subjun^ctive 
for contemporary action, and by the Pluperfect Subjunctive for 
antecedent action. 

Frindpal OUnse. 
PMsest cognosce, / am finding 

out 
Future, cognoscam, / shall find 

out 
FuiPeri cognoT$ro, / shaUhave 

found out (shall know) 
Peif.Defin.cognOyi, / have found 

out (Iknow) 

Impeit cognoscCbam, / was find- 
ing out 

Plnpeil cognovSram, I had found ' 
out (I kneyj) 



Dependent Oltase. 

quid facias, what you are do- 
ing 

quid fec6ris, what you have 
done, what you have been 
doingy what you did 



ffisiPeit Caesar cognovit, Caesar 
fimndovi 



quid facSres, wh4U you were 

doing 
quid fecisses, what you had 

done, had been doing 

quid facSrent hostes, wh^it the 

enemy was doing 
quid feeisseut hostes, w?iat the 



enemy had done 

The Perfect Definite, though properly a Principal 
tense, is more commonly treated as a Historical tense, 
and admits the Imperfect and Pluperfect^ as: 

oblltus es, quod dixSrim, you have forgotten what I said; 
Interrog&vi eum, quid facSret , / have asked him whai he was doing, 
feci hoc, ut intelleg6res, / /mw?c done this that you might see. 
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In Sentences of Result, with ut, qui, quTn, the verb 
of the Dependent Clause has the same tense as it 
would have if the clause were a Principal one. 

Verres Siciliam ita perdidit, ut Verves so ruined Sicily ^ that 
ea restitui in antiquum sta- s?ie can not be restored to her 
torn non possit ancient condition. 

The Futon Touei are wanting in the Subjunctive. After a Future 
or Future Perfefit. their place is supplied by the Present orFert'eef 
Jubjunctive, after the other tenses by the Active Periphrastic Sub- 
junctive, Present or Imperfect; as: 

cognoscam, quid facias, / sTiall find out what you will be doing; 
cognovfiro, quid fecCris, / shall have found out what you have done; 
cognosco, quid factQrus sis, Jam finding out what you will do; 
cognov^ram, quid factOrus esses, Iliad found out what you would do. 



Cve«V 



stabMs, -6, permanent ' c&dactls, -ft, -ttm, drooping 

ddltbn, -1, enmity mdribundfls, -ft, -flm, dying 

discldiflm, -i, discord defluS, -Srfi, to run one's s. dry 

funditils, to the foundation vltr6iis, -&, -Qm, of glass 

intercd,15, -5r€, to interpolate concavtts, -&, -flm, hollow 

Pythag6r6tls,-i, a Pythagorean Caligiilft, -ae, Caligula 

commSmdrO -5r^, to rehearse cervix, -icis, the neck 

vltis, -, a vine ictiis, -us, a stroke 

With Saperlatives and Ordinals quisqug is translated every ^ as: 
optimum quidque, every good thing; quinto quoque anno, every 
fifth year. 

Quae domus tam stabilis, quae tam firma civTtas est, quae 
non odiis atque discidiis funditus evertatur? Plato voluptatem 
escam appellat, quod homines ea capiantur, ut hamo pisces. 
Caesar dictator annum ad cursum solis accommodavit, ut tre- 
centOrum sexaginta quinque diSrum numerarStur, et unus dies 
quarto quoque anno intercalaretur. Tantus QermanSrum ter- 
ror in castris Caesaris erat, ut vel testamenta a militibus 
Romanis scriberentur. Augustus tantus erat, ut triumphos 
contemneret. Pythagorgi, quid quoque die dixissent, audivis- 
sent, egissent, vesperi commemorabant. Vitis, quae nattira 
cailQca est, nisi fulta sit, ad terram trahltur. Alexander 
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moribundus quaerentlbus, quern imperii herSdem facSre vellet, 
respondit: Dignissimum. Rusticus exspectat, dum deflHat 
amnis. Si sitlmus, nihil interest, utrum sit aurgum poctllum 
an vitrgum, an manus concava. CaligtLla optabat, ut popHlus 
Romanus unam cervTcem habgret, ut ipse uno ictu et uno die 
crudelitatem explSret. 

2S0m fragllTtSs, -5tls, frailty b^nignltSs, -Stis, goodness 
Id60 tantum, for the reason only signifies, -arS, to give notice 

The words which are to be expressed by the SnljimotiTO are 
underlined. 

Have you (tOng) learned so little in school that you do not 
know this ? So great is the multitude of stars that they cannot 
be numbered. Life is short even if it lasts over 100 years. 
Sometimes there is need that we be reminded of human frailty. 
Our ancestors often fought that they mighTfree their country. 
Sometim*es men praise others only for the reason that they 
themselves may be praised by them. We carry on war that we 
may enjoy peace. We see every day how great is the good- 
ness of God. Alexander had never said whom he was about to 
make his heir. Who does not know in how great honor music 
was held among the Greeks? The boy fell down from (dS) the roof, 
so that he broke his leg. For this reason we have two ears 
and one mouth, that we may hear much and speak little. 
There is no state that has not wicked citizens. Dogs are 
kept in houses that they may give notice if thieves [have] 
come. Tell me, I beseech you, what page the teacher gave 
us to be copied. 

251. Use of the Indicative. 

The Indicative is the mood of Direct Assertions or 
Questions, as: 

necessltas non habet legem necessity recognizes no law 

quare vitia sua' nemo confitetur? why will no man confess his 
quia etiam nunc in illis est faults? because he continues 

to indulge in them. 



/ 
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In general, the IndioaiiTt is used in Xiatin nearly as in English. 
The principal points of difference are the following: 

The IndieatiYo is sometimes nsed where the English idiom wonld 
suggest the Subjunctive^ chiefly in expressions denoting the pro- 
prietyj advantage or necessity of an action not performed, snch as: 

longam eet^ it would he tedious possum ijffiiQh* I could 

ntillus fhit, it would have been potfiram t ' 

better debfio ) j- ^^ t i j/i 

par est, it v)ould be fair debebam I 

pertnrbati(Hies animOrum pot6- I might caU (he disturbances qf 
ram appellare morbos,sed non the mind *' diseases" but 
convenlet ad omnia that would not suit all the 

cases. 

The IndieatiYe of the Periphrastic Conjugations is often so 
used, as: 

haec condicio non accipienda these terms ought not to Jiave 
fuit been accepted. 

With Qeneral B«latiT6S, such as: 

quisquls, no matter who; quotqudt, no maUer how many^ and 
all forms in -cunqufi, -every also with slv6. .slv6, whether, .or, the 
Indicative is employed where in English the Potential may be 
nsed, as: 

quidquid id est, timSo DanlLos whatever it may be, I fear the 
et dona ferentes Danaiy even when they bring 

presents. 

Independent Uses of the Subjunctive. 

The Sulgimctive represents the action of the verb 
as something merely entertained by the mind and 
dependent on other circumstances. 

The Present and PerDset SnbjimotiYe are used to denote an action as 
possible (Potential SalgnnotiYe) ; also the second person of the Imper* 
iiMt SnbjnneiiYe in the expressions: 

credgres, putS.res, you would, might have thought 
videres, cernfires, you would, might have seen. 

hie quaerat quispiam here some one m4iy ask 

dixSrit quis some one may say. 

The regular negative is nOnu 
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The 8n1j!UioiiTe is used to denote a wish — the Present and Perfect 
a wish conceived as possible; the Imperfect and Pluperfect an nnac- 
complished one (Optaiiye SnljimoiiYe]. -The Present and Perfect are 
commonly, and the Imperfect and Pluperfect regularly preceded 
by lltln&in, that, I wish thatj would that, 

stet haec urbs may this city continue to stand 

falsus utinam yates sim / wish I may be a false prophet 

utinam me mort&um vidisses would you had seen me dead 

The regular negative is nS. 
* 

The Snljunotive is used to express an exhortation or a command 
(HorUtory or Imperative Snbjnnetive). 

Pies. Itet Pen. amSmus patrlam, let us love our country 
<< Second Pers. corpdris robdre utare, u^se your bodily strength 
'< Third Pern, amet, let him love 

Perf. Second Pen. ( ne transi^ris Iberum, do not cross the Ebro 
(negative only). ( hoc ne fecSris, thou shall not do that. 

The regular negative is nS. 

The SnlgimoUYe is used in the Present and Perfect to express a 
concession (Oonoesave Snljnnetive), as: 
vendat aedes vir bonus, suppose an honest man is selling a house; 
sit fhr, granted that he be a thief. 

The regular negative is nS. 

The Snljunetive is used m doubtful questions (Dnbitaiive Snbjnno- 
tive), as: 

quid hoc homtne facias ? w?iat are you to do with this man? 
quid agSrem ? what was I to do? 

The regular negative is nOn. 



retards^ -firS, to delay inggnltliii, -I, disposition 

enilmgrO, -arfi, to enumerate bonft, -Srttm, good qualities 

pro (w. abl.), consistently with fhrcft, -ae, a pitchfork 

fortQnam p6rlclit5ri, to try usquS, ever 

one^s luck rficurrO, -6rS, to return 

vOcSs, -tlm, speech V&16rttls, -i, Valerius 

sempltemtls, -ft, -iiiii, eternal scCnTctls, -i, a stage-player 

VenTet tempus mortis et quidem celerTter, sive retardabis, 
sive properabis. Longum est, enumerare HannibSlis proella. 
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Optimum erat nefarios istos homines vel civitate ejicSre, vel 
capitis damnare. Aut non suscipi bellum oporttlit, aut geri 
pro dignitate poptlli Romani; Caesar sine pugna rem confic^re 
potfirat; curfortUnam periclitarStur ? Sive vivimus, sive mo- 
rimur, Dei sumus. Si christiani sumus, utamur et morlbiis et 
vocibus christianis. Si Deus est, sempiternus est. In rebus 
prosperis superbiam arrogantiamque ftigiamus. Suum quisque 
noscat ingemum acremque se et bon5rum et vitiOrum su5runi 
judicem praebSat. NuUam virtatem SocrS,tis magis quam 
patientiam laudaverim. Imitemur majSres nostros; meminei* 
mus etiam adversus infimos justitiam esse servandam. NatUram 
expellas furca; tamen usque recurret. NescTat manus dextra, 
quid facTat sinistra. YalerTus cotidie cantabat; erat enim 
scenicus; quid facer et aliud ? 

2S2. tandem, pray qu&m, wJiat 

penstim, -i, a task m^rOsfis, -ft, -tlm, cross 

absolve, -6rS, to finish s6dalls, -, a schoolmate 

an, or CdiseC, -Srfi, to rehearse 
mand5, -firS, to order (with dai) ana, together 

llcfit, 1 am free r6cit5, -arS, to recite 

rgllquft, -Qrtim, the rest fiat, he it so 

deindg, then pgracttts, -ft, -tlm, finished 

Play. 

Phflip. Come, Charles. 

Oharlee. Whither, pray? 

PL Into the garden; for we have read and written enough; 
let us play also. 

Oh. I will finish my task first (antg). 

PL Have you not finished it yet? 

OL Not yet the whole of it [every thing]. Or have you 
written and learned every thing which the teacher ordered us? 

PL Not every thing. 

Oh. Therefore we are not free yet to play. 

PL Why may we not 0ic6at) ? I will write and learn the 
rest after play. 

OL But it is better to learn first, then play. 

Ph. What a cross schoolmate I have! 
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Oh. I am not cross, but I wish to do the things which have 
been ordered. 

Ph. Well then, (ergO) let us rehearse together. I will recite 
to you, you to me. Then, when we [shall] know every thing, 
we will immediately hasten to (ad) playl 

OL Be it so, for finished labors are pleasant 

253. Dependent Uses of the Subjunctive. 

Dependent Subjunctive Clauses may be classified as 
follows: 

Coiqiiiictive danses introduced by Conjunctions^ 
Belative danses '' '' Eehtives, 

Indirect QuestionB ** " InterrogativeWords. 

Consecutive and Final Conjunctions, 
lit, that governs the Subjunctive: 

I. when it means that, in order ifiat (often to be translated by 
the Infinitive with to, in order to) to express Parpoio; its Negative 
is nS, that not, lest 

esse oportet, ut vivas, non vi- you must eat to livCj not live 

v6re, ut edas to eat 

cura ne quid ei desit take care that nothing be want- 

ing to him. 

II. when it means so that (often rendered by to, so as to) to ex- 
press a Bemlt. Its Negative is tit ii5n, so that not 

tan ta vis probitatis est, ut earn so great is the power of upright- 
in hoste etiam diligamus ness that we love it even in 

an enemy 

ita vixi, ut non iVastra me na- / have so lived that I do not 
tum esse existlmem think I was bom in vain. 

III. when it means granted that to express a Oonoesiion; its 
Negative is nS. 

ut desint vires, tamen est lau- granted thai strenght he want- 
danda voluntas ing, yet the good wiU is to he 

praised 
ne sit summum malum dolor, granted that pain is not the 

mftlum cert^ est greatest evil, an evil it cer- 

tainly iSi 
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bQtS, and not^ is ofied as ContiniuUive after nO, as: 

Thrasybalus legem tulit, ne quis Thrasybulua proposed a law 
ante act&ram remm accusare- thai no one should he accused 
tor neTe multaretor of or punished for past qf- 

fences. 

After mStilO, tImM, vSrWr, Ifear, mSttts est, p^rlcfiltliii 
est, there is fear, danger, nS most be rendered by ihat or lest, 
and lit by tJiat not, as: 

Milo metnebat, ne a sends indi- Milo feared that he would he 

caretor hetrayed hy his servants 

timSo, ut sostinSas labOres I fear that you will n^t hold 

out under your toils. 

The prefix ftH^ in Silqnls and stmilar Componnds is rejected 
after BelatiYM and tlie following Ooqnnotioiis: 

si, if; nisi, if not; n^ lest; ntim, whether; ciUn, when. 

Hence we say in Final Clauses: 

ne qnls, th>at no one n6 qnandO, that neve^* 

ne qnid, that nothing ne quisqn&m, that no one at all 

necdbi, that nowhere ne qnidqnam, thai nothing at aU 



litt6rae,-tollm,torittcnj>aper« jQdTcTiim c&pttis, trial for life 

rSmittO, -€r6, to slacken hSnestttm, -I, honesty 

rSbusttls, -&, -iim, stout callidtls, -ft, - tlm, smart 

Media, -ae, Media Xanthippe, -€s, Xanthippe 

prSmO, -€rC, to overcome jurgT08tls,-ft,-tlm,9warreteome 

commdde, conveniently m^ttls, -I, a husband 

circamsplcl5, -Sr^ to look UlbOres exclpere, to take toils 

around upon one's self 

pdptiiarls, -€, popular sustTnW, -Srfi, to hold out 

officio s&tisfac6r$, to discharge one's duty 

Plerisque accTdit, ut praesidio litterarum freti, diligenttam 
in ediscendo remittant. Mortem, ut numquam timSas, semper 
cogita. Exercentur pu6ri laboribus, ut ingenio vaJIdi et cor- 
pore robusti evadant. Persarum reges voluptatis causa ita 
dividSbant annum, ut liigmem Babyl5ne, in Media aestatem 
aggrent. Ursi per hifimem tam gravi somno premuntur, ut ne 
vulneribus quidem excitentur. Dives est, cui tanta est pecu- 
ma, ut nihil optet ampllua, Ansgres graviOres sunt corpfire, 
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quam at commSde rolftre possint. Ut circmnspici&inus omnia) 
quae poptUo grata atque jucunda sunt, nihil tarn popnlSre 
quam pacem, qnam concordiam reperi^mus. Socr&tes ita in 
judicio capitis pro se ipse dixit, ut non reus, sed domlnus esse 
vidergtur judlcum. Avarus timet, ne bona sibi eripiantur. Si 
non ipso honesto movgmur, ut boni viri simus, sed utilitate, 
callldi sumus, non boni. Socr^tis uxor Xanthippe mor5sa ad- 
mSdum fiiit et jurgiOsa, ita ut per diem et noctem marlto mo- 
lesta esseti» Omnes labOres te excipgre vidSo, timgo, ut susti- 
n&ts. YerSmur, ut officio nostro satisfacSre posslmus. 

2S4L. conslttis, -ft, -^ttm, pUmted impSrO, -ftrS, to rvJej govern 

pdmarlfliu, -X, an orchard st&dltim, -I, a race 

abd&cO, -^rfi, to take cbntendO, -^S, to strive 

mtlnlfieentlft, -a^, bounty flextiOstIs, -ft, -tlm, crooked 

graniUs, -^ great ItSr, -tniSrIs, a passage 

trSdS, -€r8, to betray intr5, -Sr6, to enter 

impgrliim, -I, rule perp6tidr, -I, to suffer patiently 

The cl9.u8e of PnxpoM is often to be translated by the Infinitive with 
to, in order to, as: veni, ut viderem, I came to see (that I might see). 

The clause of Bemlt is sometimes expressed in English by the 
Infinitive with to or «o o^ to, as: nemo tarn bonus est, ut numquam 
peccet, no one is so good as never to sin. 

Atticus so lived that he was deservedly njost dear to all the 
Athenians. Italy is so planted with trees that the whole of 
it appears an orchard. It happens, I know not how, that we 
see the faults of others more sharply than our own. The 
Romans took Cincinnatus from the plow that he might be 
dictator. Who is so wretched that he has not felt God's bounty? 
The fear at Rome was great that the Gauls would again come 
to Rome. Hannibal left Carthage through fear that he might 
be betrayed to the Romans. So great was Cato's diligence 
that he, when an old man, learned the Greek language. Mithri- 
dates had so learned the languages of 22 nations which were 
under his rule, that he could speak without an interpreter 
with all [to] whom he governed. The physician feared that you 
would not recover from this disease. Parents send their chil- 
dren to school iu order to learn something. He who runs a 
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race ought to strive to conquer. The organ of hearing has a 
crooked passage, that nothing may be able to enter. We often 
patiently suffer griefe that we may not fall into greater ones, 
I fear that you are not diligent enough. There is this common 
vice in great and free states that envy is the companion of glory. 

255. Consecutive and Final Conjunctions (continued). 

The Ablative quo (=ut 56 j that thereby), in^rderthat, 
so that, with the Subjunctive is used as a Conjunction 
in clauses of Purpose, especially with Comparatives, as : 

ager aHltur, quo meliOres fruc- the field is plowed that it may 
tus ed^e possit yield better fruit 

9 

c|uominii& (= ut 6o minus, that thereby the less), 
that not, with the Subjunctive is used with verbs of 
JERnderinq, such as: 

imp6dlr6, to hinder obstSrC, to he in the way 

deterrerg, to frighten off obsist6r6, to oppose 
pr5hib6r6, to keep from rficttsarg, to refuse 

mors non deterret flapientem, death does not deter a wise man 
qnomlnus in omne tempus rei from consulting ttie interest 
publicae consulat of the state the whole time. 

Instead of quSmtntis, we may use nS, and when the prin- 
cipal clause is negative, quin: 

Regiilas ne sententlam dic6ret Regulus refused to pronounce 
iT recusavit an opinion, 

quTn (=qui, how, and ne, not), that not, with the Sub- 
junctive is used only after negative clauses or such ques- 
tions as expect a negative answer. It is equivalent: 

yto qui n5ii, qadd n5n, hut, as: 
nemo est, quin hoc vid^at there is no one but sees this; 

/to tit n5ii, but, as not, as: 
nemo est tarn fortis, quin rei no one is so brave as not to be 
^ovitftte p^rturbctur confounded by the newness 

of a thing. 
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qiiln is used in the sense of that not or that after Negatiyo I&- 
pressioiis impl3dng doubt^ omission and the like; such are: 

non dubito, / do not doubt r\ 

non est dnbinm, there is no doubt 

quis dubitet ? wTw can doubt ? 

non maltnm abest, there is not much waviing 

nihil abest, there is nothing wanting 

nihil praetermitto) j ^^.^ ^^^^ 

nihil mtermitto ) 

temperare mihi non possum, / cannot restrain myself 

vix me coutingo, / liardly refi^ain from 

retineri non possum, I cannot be restrained 

fac6re non possum qnin, / cannot help * 

figri non potest quin, it cannot happen but that 

qnis dobltet, quin in virtQte di- who can doubt thai wealth oon^ 

vitiae sint? sists in virtue? 

non multum af tiit, quin interfic6- / was not far from being 

rer killed. 

Concessive Conjunctions. 

Concessive Coiqiiiictioiis express a Concession, with 
the general signification although, granting that. 

These are: etsi, Stlamsl, tametsi, quamquam, although 

quamvis (quantumvis), however much, however 
lic6t, ut, ciim, though, suppose, whereas. 

Of these, IXcSt (properly a verb) exclusively, and quamvis 
usually, take the Present or Perfeot Sabjtmotiyo, as: 

licet superbus ambiiles pecunia, although you may strut about 
fortQna non mutat genus proud of your purse, fortune 

changes not birth 
vitia mentis, quamvis exigda defects of the mind, no matter 
sint, in majus excedunt how slight they be, go on in- 

creasing. 

cfkmj whereas, since; tit, granted that; n§, granted that not 
(see 25S) take the Subjnnctiye. 

Phoclon ftilt perpetiio pauper, Phodon was constantly poor, 
cum divitjsslmus esse posset though 1^ could be very rich, 
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Stlamsl takes the IndieatiTe to denote real concessions^ and 
the SaljunotiTo to denote such as are merely conceived in the 
mind, as: 

ista Veritas, etiamsijucundanon tJiat truthy aUhough it is not 
est, mihi tamen grata est agreeable, is nevertheless 

a^cceptable to me 

vita brevis est, etiamsi snpra life is short, although U should 
centum annos duret last over 100 years, 

etsi, tftmetsl and qaamqu&iii regularly take the IiuBeatiYe 
(unless otherwise required by the structure of the sentence), mi 

vlri bonl recte agunt, etsi nul- good m£n do right, though they 

lum consecutarum emolumen- see no profit about to result 
turn vident 

qnamquam omnis virtus nos ad though oM excellence attracts us 

se alliclt, tamen Justitia et to itself, yet justice and liber' 

llberalltas id maxime efflcit ality do this most. 

The Coiqunctioiis of Comparison 

tamqu&m, qud^I (v61iit si, Hi si, prdind^ d,c si), as if, 

take the Subjunctive. 

The Tenses follow the generid rule of J^quence 249; accord- 
ingly the Present and Perfect Subjunctive are sometimes used 
where the English idiom would suggest the Imperfect, as: 

superbi saepe ita se gerunt, haughty people often behave so 
quasi ipsi soli sint homines as if they alone were men. 



investIgS, -arS, to find out 6vell5, -^rft, to pluck out 

cortex, -Icis, bark calvltilliiij -I, baldness 

trunctls, -i, the trunk of a tree maerdr, -5rls, sorrow 

obdQc5, -€rS, to cover 16v5, -Sr6, to lessen 

Wit^TkT^m^ttdM^lUerary studies oflficW, -SrC, to hinder 

t§n65, -6p6, to keep up vixdum, hardly yet 

lucttls, -tls, grief littSras d5r6, to send a letter 

titilbC, -Srfi, to stumble 

Notice the frequent use of the Plvil in words denoting pheno« 
mena of nature, as: nivCs, snow; pliivlae, rain; c&lOres, heal; fri- 
g6ra^ cold. 

Nihil tam difficile est, quin quaerendo investigari possit. 
NatUra cortioo truucos obduxit, quo tutiOros esseut a frigorlbus 
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6t calorlbus. Senectus non impfidit, quommus litterarum 
studia usque ad ultlmum vitae tempus teneamus. Sic cogitan- 
dum est, quasi in pectus intimum alTquis inspicere possit. 
Stultum est in luctji sibi capillum evellere, quasi calvitio mae- 
ror levStur. DemosthSni non oflfScit vitium lingiiae, quominus 
summus evaderet orator. Gravissimus morbus, ex quo vixdum 
convaliii, mihi impedimento ftiit, quominus ad te litteras da- 
rem. Quod turpe est, id quamvis occultgtur, tamen honestum 
nullo modo fieri potest. CavGte, ne mentiamini; Deus enim 
omnia audit, etsi homines non audiant. Homo, quod crebro 
videt, non miratur, etiamsi, cur fiat nesclat. SocrStes etsi 
omnium innbcentisstmus erat, tamen accusatus et damnatus 
est. Medici quamquam intellSgunt saepe, tamen nunquam 
aegris dicunt, illo morbo eos esse moritdros. Cave ne tittLbes ! 

• 

2S6» instltiiC, -€p6, to ordain ciipIdS, -inls, greed 

lOeftplSs, -6tl8, wealthy sententiam dlc6r6, to state one^a 

coDspectiis, -us, a sight opinion 

' «/^w«^ ^c.+ ^«4.. »«io+ S there is no one hut knows; 
nemo est, quin sciat < ,^ . «. ^ ^ * 

' ( there is no one vmo does not know; 

non dablto, quin verum dix^ris, I do not doubt that you told the 

truth; 
non me impedies, quominus (ne, quin) id faciam, you will not 

prevent me from doing this; 
nullum iQtermlsi diem, quin allqnid disc^rem, / have not allowed 

a day to pass without learning something. 

Nothing is found in the whole world that* has not been most 
wisely ordained by God. Xerxes did not doubt that with his 
forces he would easily overcome the Greeks. There is no doubt 
that God rules the world. We never sin without our conscience 
reminding us. There is no doubt that all the bad are wretched. 
What hinders us from every where practising virtue? The rain 
hinders us from walking. No one, however rich he may be, 
can do without the help of others. So live with men as if God 
saw you; so speak with God as if men heard you. There is 
nothing but God sees. We ought to live as if we lived in the 

i fcj ** ■— ■ ■ I — ^— i—— ^i^i^ 

* Tb© woras which illustrate tb© lessou we uuderliue4r 
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sight of all men. A good man will not do what is base although 
it may bring him money. Although the Romans were the con- 
querors of almost the whole world, nevertheless their greed 
was not yet satisfied. Nothing will prevent a good man from 
stating freely his opinion. There is no man but knows that all 
things are ruled by God. . What prevented you from coming ? 

257. Temporal Conjunctions. 

As a rule, Temporal dauses take the Indicative; they 
are introduced by the following Conjunctions: 

postqu&m, after that, after cQm, wTien 

iibi, when dOn6c ) ' 

slmOlac las soon 08 "^^^^^ ^^ ^ 

simmatqug ) quamdlfi, as long as 

at primiim ) the first moment antgquam ) , - .^. , 

cfimprimiimf that {see 247) priusquam T^"^^ ''^ ^•^^'^^ 

Temporal ctlm, meaning when, at the time when, takes the In- 
dioatiyo of all the tenses, as: 

ager ciftb multos annos quievit, when a field has rested many 
uberiOres efferre thictus solet years, it usually produces a 

more abundant crop 

oracilla Graeci consnlebant, cum the Greeks consulted the oracles 
bella erant Initdri when they were to begin war. 

ffi«torioal ctlm, meaning wJien, as, takes the ImporfiBot and Pkper- 
hd SnlgunetiYO. 

Agesil&ns cum ex Aegypto re- Agesilaus died as he was re- 

verteretur, mortiius est turning from Egypt 

cum Caesar Anconam occupas- wJien Caesar had occupied An- 

set, urbem reliquimus cona, we left the city. 

dtim, quOftd and dOnSc (= quamdtCl), so long as, while, take 
the IndicatlYe of all the tenses; in narrative dilin, while, takes the 
FMient IndioaiiYe: 

dum spiro, spero while there^s^ife, there^s hope 

quoad potilit, restTtit as long as he could^ he withstood, 

haec dum aguntur, domi res while this was going on, affalTH 

quletae ©rwit w^e quiet at hQvie^ 
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diim, qud&d, d5ii^, until, take the Preaent, P«ff««i and Future 
Perfeot IndioatiTO when a fact is to be expressed, as: 

hand destnam, donee perfec^ro / vdU not cease, until I shall 

have accomplished. 

dihn, qud&d, until, implying purpose^ doubt or futurity, take 
the Subjanetive: 

Alexander paulisper exercltum Alexander ordered the army to 
consist^re jussit, donee consi- MU a short time until the 
dgret puivis dust should be down, 

ant^u&m and prlusqu&m, before, have in narration the same 
construction as historical ciim or postqn&m, viz. either the Sub- 
jnnotiye of the Imperfect and Pluperfect, or the Perfeot IndioatiTe, as: 

Achaei non ante ausi sunt bel- the Achaeans did not dare to 

lum capess^re quam ab Boma begin the war before the am- 

revertissent legati bassadors Jiad returned from 

Borne 

ant^quam bellum urbis nostrae before war consumed the toeaUh 

opes absumpsit, potentisslma of our city it was very pow- 

fliit erful. 

In reference to Fatore Time, these coi^unctions take the Present 
and Future Perfect IndioatiYe, also the Present SubjimctiTe, as: 

tempestas mind.tur, ant^uam the storm threatens before it 

surgat rises 

ante revertar quam luna bis im- / will return before the moon 

plevfirit orbem has twice flUed lier orb. 



nex, n^Is, a violent death suggesttlm, -1, a platform 

ex&nimis, -^ lifeless consistO, -SrS, to stand 

Sillquamdifl, some time conclOndr, -Sri, to harangue 
ddmfim rgferrfi, to carry home imbecillfls, -ft, -fkm, feeble 

infests, -ftrS, to infest splendW, -€pS, to be bright 

contumacift, -ae, boldness aurOrft, -ae, tJie morning sun 

r6ced5, -5r6, to depart ibundantift, -ae, overflow 

dev615, -ftrS, to flee away fertflltfts, -atls, fertility 

Caesar post necem exanunis aliquamdiu jactLit, donee eum 
tres servi domum retulgrunt. Membris utimur, priusquam 
didictmus, cujus utilitSltis causa ea habeSmus. Cum Alexander 
pir&tam interrogasset, quo jure mare infest&ret, ille libera 
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contomacla, ''e5dem** inquit ''quo tu orbem terrarum; sedquia 
id ego exigtLo naviglo facio, latro vocor; tu, quia magna classe 
etexercitu, imiperator." Uthirundinesaestlvotempdre praesto 
sunt, ftigdre pulsae recSdunt, ita falsi amici serSno vitae tern- 
p6re praesto sunt; simulatque higmem fortOnae vidfirint, de- 
vdlant omnes. Dionystus major, cum in communibus suggestis 
consist&re non audfiret, concionari ex turri alta sol^bat. La- 
b5ra dum potes, ut, cum imbecillus eris, quiescas. Tempestas 
minatur, antgquam surgat; crepant aediflcia, antgquam cor- 
rtiant. LacedaemoniOrum gens fortis fuit, dum Lycurgi leges 
viggbant. Fortnna vitr6a est; turn cum splendet, frangltur. 
Dum aurOra fulget, flores colligite. Gum NUus suam aquarum 
abundantlam cohibtLit, Aegyptii firustra agrOrum fertilitatem 
sperant. 

2S8^ recta consTlia, good admce si llbfit, if he likes 

considO, -€r6, to alight descends, -€rfi, to c<fme down 

sUgO, -€pS, to suck quaestdr, -^ris, a quaestor 

Myndtis, -I, Myndua Archimedes, -Is, Archimedes 

€gr6dWp, -I, to move out Syrift, -ae, Byria 

pridie quam, the day before Blthynlft, -ae, Bithynia 

insldldr, -5ri (with dat.), to pursue 

When we are in good health, we easily give good advice to 
the sick. After bees have alighted on (In) flowers they suck 
honey from (ex) them. When Diogenes saw the splendid gates 
of the little city o/Myndus he said to the townspeople: '*Shut 
your gates lest your city move out.'^ We see the lightning 
before we hear (Sttljj.) the thunder. The day before I came to 
London, my brother had departed for America. While fools 
avoid faults, they nm into contrary ones. When the Roman 
ambassadors said to Ariovistus, chief of the Germans, ''Come 
to Caesar" he replied: '* Who is that Caesar? If he likes let 
him (ipsS) come to me." The Gauls came down into Italy two 
hundred years before they took Rome. Let boys be silent 
when wiser people speak. When Cicero was quaestor in Sicily, 
he discovered the tomb of Archimedes. When Hannibal was 
compelled to leave Carthage, he fled at first to Antiochus, 
king of Syria, afterwards to Prusias, king of Bithynia. As the 
Romans pursued him here also he killed himself with poison. 
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2S9. Causal Conjunctions. 

1. The following Causal Coiqimctions take the In- 
dicative: 

<!«» [ because jSSnIdem I *«"''«./"«« 

quoniam jam nox est, in vestra since it is now nighty go to your 

tecta discedlte houses 

quia natdra mat&ri non potest, because nature cannot chmige^ 

idcirco verae amicitiae aeter- therefore true friendships 

nae sunt are everlasting. 

The SabjonotiYo is used in causal clauses when a statement is 
made not as a fact, but as the assertion or opinion of some one 
else, as: 

Socrates accusd.tus est, quod Socrates was brought to trial 
corrump^ret juventutem because (as they said) he cor- 

rupted youth. 

After those verbs which express the feeling of Jo?/, grief etc., 
as: gaudCrfi, to rejoice, gratlim ag6r6, to thank, ddl6r6, to pain^ 
glOrldri, to boast, qadd is used to give the ground of emotion, as: 

quod scribis, gaud6o lam glad that you tvrite 

tibi gratlas ago, quod me omni / thank you iJiat you free me 
molestia lib^ras from all trouble, 

qadd, that, is also used to introduce explanatory clauses, chiefly 
after a Demonstrative: 

bene facis, quod me ai^iivas you do well in assisting me 
quod Regiilus redlit mihi mira- that Eegulus returned seems 
bfle videtur wonderful to me. 

At the beginning of a sentence, qadd is used in the sense of as 
to, especially in letters, as: 

quod de domo scribis. ., as to what you write of the house. . 

non qudd, n^n qu5, not as if, and n^n quin, not as if not, 
take the Subjimotive, as: 

puglles ingemiscunt, non quod boxers groan not as if they 
dol6ant, sed quod omne cor- were in pain, but because all 
pus intcnclltur the body is put to the stretch. 
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2. Causal cum, as, since, takes the Svhjunctive. 

cum vita sine amicis insidiaram sivice life tJoUho(ui friends is full 
et metus plena sit, ratio ipsa of treachery and fear, reason 
monet amicitlas compar&re itself advises us to contract 

friendships. 



mlh! est ctim &llqu0, / have to Persls, -Idls, Persia 

dx) rvith one p6t5, -SrC, to attack 

attingO, -€r€, to set foot on Indi, -5rtlm, the Indians 

vasttls, -ft, -flm, vast p^tls, -drls, cattle 

ftlieniggnft, -ae, a stranger porrlgO, -fo^, to stretch out 

persSqadr, -I, to hunt down d6nTqu6, in fine; sTn, but if 

Scythae et Alexander Haguus. 

Ubi ad fines Scytharum pervgnit Alexander, unus ex eOrum 
legS.tis haec inter alia multa dixit: 

Quid nobis tecum est ? Nunquam terram tuam attigimus. 
Annon licet nobis, qui in vastis sUvis vivTmus, ignorSre quis 
sis, et unde ventas ? Nee servire ulli possiimus, nee iniperare 
desiderSlmus. Major fortlorque es fortasse quam quisquam, 
tamen alieniggnam domtnum pati nemo vult. Tu, qui te glo- 
riSris ad latr5nes persequendos venisse, ipse omnium gentium 
latroes. Lydlam cepisti, Syrlam occupasti, Persidem tenes, 
Indos petisti, jam etiam ad pccora nostra avaras manus porri- 
gis. Quid tibi divitiis opus est, quae te esurire cogunt, ita ut 
quo plura habes, eo acrius cuplas, quae non babes? Denique, 
si Deus es, tribufire mortalibus beneficia debes, non sua eri- 
pgre; sin homo es, id quod es, semper esse te homlnem cogita. 

260* d68in5, -&S, to cease rfidimO, -SrS, to redeem 

quae, those things which vSnum dO, -&r^ to sell 

ZOpyrOs, -I, Zopyrus vlgHantlft, -ae, vigilance 

bellO capttls, -i, a captive c(ir5, -ar^ to care for 

He who forsakes you has never been your friend, because 
true friendship never ceases. Since the soul of man is im- 
mortal, it can in no manner perish. Those things which are 
to be done, do to-day, since the morrow is uncertain. There 
are many crimes which bad men do not commit, because they 
fear that they may be punished. Upright men practice virtue 
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although they do not expect reward. Why shall I hear words 
since I see the deeds ? Zopyrus was laughed at by the others, 
because he blamed vices in Socrates which the latter had not. 
Many comets -we do not see, because they are obscured by the 
rays of the sun. Men wonder at eclipses of the sun because 
they happen rarely, and they wonder at eclipses of the sun more 
than of the moon since the latter are more frequent. There 
was an immense number of captives whom Hannibal sold, since 
they were not redeemed by their friends. No one loves his 
country because it is great, but because it is his own. Cicero 
was called the father of his country, because by his prudence 
and vigilance the conspiracy of Catiline had been detected. 
We are wont to care less for what is present than for what is 
to be, because what is present we see with our eyes, but we do 
not know what will be. 

261. Conditional Conjunctions. 

In a Conditional Sentence the clause containing the 
condition is called the Protftsis, and that containing 
the conclusion the Apodosis. 

ProUiis. si bovem non possis, if you cannot drive an oxj 
▲podoiis. asinum agas drive a donkey. 

The Prottni is regularly introduced by the conditional particle 
si, if, or one of its compounds, viz: 

nisi, unless sin, if not, but if 

8l nOn, {/ not quodsl, hut if. 

There are Three Classes of Conditional Sentences: 

I. The condition is represented as a facU si with the IndieatiYo 
in both clauses: 

si Dens est, aetemus est if there is a Qod, he is etemaL 

II. The condition is represented as possible or likely to be real* 
ized: si with Present or Perfect SabjonotiTo: 

si quls ita agat, imprUdens sit if anybody were to act thu^, he 

would not be wise. 

III. The condition is represented as contrary to fact: si with 
Imperfeet or Phperfect Snljimotiye: 

facSrem, si posseiu / should do it if I could. 
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nfsY and si nQn are ased for negative conditions; with nisi 
the negative belongs to the whole sentence, with si nOn to a parti- 
cular word, as: 

nisi id confestim £acis, te tradam unless you do 4his at once I 
magistratui shall deliver you to the ma" 

gistrafe 

dolOrem si non potSro frangSre, if I shall not be able to over- 
occultabo come sorrow, I will conceal it 

The Subjunctive is used in Conditional Wishes with: 

dumm6d6 ) dumm6dd n6 ) . , , , 

diim Uf only, provided diim ne IprovtM only 

m6dd ) mSdd n6 ) ^^ 

odfirint, dum metiiaut . let them hate if they only fear 

Athenienses snmmas laudesme- tJie Athenians deserve the high- 

rentur, dummddo ne tarn leves est praise if only they had 

fnissent not been so wanton. 

si inddd, if only, provided tluxt, requires the Ind^oative. 



claud!c5, -Sr^ to limp ntlttis, -Us, a nod; &d nCttCim, 
deservlS, -Ir6, to be devoted at pleasure 

injQrift, -ae, an outrage aurft, -ae, a breeze 

r6pell5, -€rS, to ward off incOlumfim servarS, to keep safe 

bellicOstls, -&, -tlm, warlike r6port5, -SrS, to carry back 

abscindO, -€r6, to cut off acervQs, -i, a lieap 

dimldlfis, -&, -fim, half portiS, -5nls, a share 

conc6d5, -€rC, to yield up sMvitfir, quietly 

Si juxta claudum habites, claudicare disces. Sunt qui 
quidvis perpetiantur, culvis deservlant, dum quod velint con- 
sequantur. Qalli omnes aequo antmo belli patiuntur injurlas, 
dummSdo repellant injuriam servittltis. Si bellic5sis gentlbus 
anna eripiuntui;, hoc ae^ue ab iis accipitur, ac si manus eis 
abscinderentur. Rusticus quondam fundum a Jove coiiduxit 
hac condiciOne, ut Jovi dimidiam partem fructiium concedfiret, 
si deus omnia ad ipslus nutum facgret: plugret, serSnum cae- 
lum facSret, auras mittSret. Nulla alia de causa leges sunt 
inventae, nisi ut cives incoliimes servarentur. Quidquid auri 
supra et infra terram est, nullTus pretii est, si cum virtQte 
comparCtur. Si in unum locum cuncti mala sua contulissent, 
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quisque propria domum reportare mallet, quam ex commani 
miseriarum acervo portiOnem suam accipgre. Memoria minuT- 
tur, nisi earn exercgas. Innocens, si accus&tus est, absolvi 
potest; nocens, nisi accusatus fiifirit, condemn9ri non potest. 
Si possis, suaviter; si non, quocunque modo. Si vis pacem, 
para bellum. 

262, t6g5, -€r6, to shelter v6n6r6r, -Sri, to respect 

p&riim desidgrarfi aliquid, to care pravG feictft, -5rilin, evil deeds 

little for something jtldicSm essg de aliquo, to sit in 
recttis, -&, -ttm, virtuous judgment on some one 

pfitentlft, -ae, power pr5p6 ut, almost HTce 

fiquitans, -tis, on horseback exercW, -€rS, to use 

adhinnI5, -irS, to neigh to eont6r5, -€rS, to wear out 

pgrittis, -ft, -flm, expert; p6ri- rtibIgS, -Inis, rust 

tidr, a better judge Zecuds, -, Zeuxis 

instltfiS, -&8, to train alioqul, otherwise 

Provided we are sheltered and clothed against the storm, 
we care little for ornament. Many neglect every thing honor- 
able and virtuous provided they attain power. Physicians, if 
they could cure all diseases, would be very happy. Apelles, 
a very illustrious painter, had painted Alexander the Great on 
horseback. The king praised the likeness less than it deserved. 
But when Alexander's horse neighed to the painted horse as 
if it were a real steed, * ^ Your horse, O king, " said Apelles, ' * ap- 
pears to be a better judge of the art of painting than you are.^^ 
Scholars, if only (si mddo) they are well trained, love and re- 
spect their teacher. Would that men could do right as easily as 
blame 6vil deeds; we should be all happier. A good man will 
do nothing against his oath, not even if he shall sit in judg- 
ment on his very friend. The human body is almost like iron; 
if you use (niy.) iron, it is worn out; if you do not use it, never- 
theless rust consumes it. You will be sad, if you are alone. If 
the masters of the houses are not at home, danger more easily 
threatens [to] the houses. Zeuxis, the most celebrated of 
painters, had painted a boy carrying grapes. A bird tried to 
eat the grapes. Then Zeuxis said: "I painted the grapes 
better than the boy; otherwise the bird would have feared 
the boy." 
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263. Relative Clauses with the Subjunctive. 

As a rule, the Belative Clause is in the Indicative 
when a definite fact is stated: 

planta, quae saeplos transfertur, a tree often transplanted does 
non coalescit not thrive. 

The Sabjunctiye is used in Belative Clauses: 

I. to denote purpose or motiye; qui = fit Sgd, tit tti, tit Is, etc. 

missi sunt delecti cum Leonida, picked men were sent with 
qui Thermopylas occuparent Leonidas to take possession 

of TJiermopylae. 

II. to denote the oaue, on account of which or the limdrtnoe in 
spite of which; qui = ctim 6gr8, ctim til, eilm Is, etc. (often with 
fit, utp6t6, as; qulpp§, namely), 

virum simpllcem, qui nos nihil guileless man wlio hides 
celet! nothing from us! 

III. to denote result or to indicate a ehaneteristie of the ante- 
cedent, sometimes in a restrictive sense, as: 

non is sum, qui hoc faciam / am not such a one as to do this 

oratiOnes CatOnis, quas quidem Cato^s speeches as far cm I read 
legSrim them. 

The construction of the ConseontiTe or Oharaoteristic Relative is 
especially common: 

a. alter Is, talis, ^usmddi, tanttis, t&m with an A^'ective 
or Adverb, s51tls and unds: 

est innocentia affectio talis animi,quae noc^at nemini, innocence 
is such a quality of mind as to do harm to no one. 

h. after general expressions of eari^tenc^ and non-existence^ as: 

est qui ) tJiere is, there are habSo quod, / Jiave to 

sunt qui f some who reperiuntur qui, persons are 

nemo est qui, there is none to found who 

nihil est quod, there is nothing 

sunt qui cens6ant un J anlmum cum corpdre interire, there are 
som£ who believe that the soul perishes together with the body. 

c. after digrntis, indi^ntls, Id5n$Cls, aptfts: 

indignus es, cui fides habe&tur, you are unworthy of being believed. 
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A clause connected to another by a Relative, takes the SubjuDO- 
tive, when it contains not the sentiment of the writer but of some 
other person alluded to, as: 

Paetus omnes libros, quos frater Paetus presented to me all the 
suus reliquisset, mihi donavit hooks tJiat his brother had left. 

ComparatiTes may be followed by qu&m tit, qu&m qui, with the 
SnbjnnotiTe, corresponding to the English too,, to, as: 

damna majOra sunt quam quae the losses are too great to be 
aestimari possint estimated. 



administratis, -Snls, government ctiri&, -ae, the senate Iwuse 

p6dis§qu&, -ae, a waiting maid doctdr, -5rXs, a teacher 

Caninitis, -i, CaniniiLS, consul accI9, -irC, to call in 

only one day S.g5, -€r6, to act 

consMattIs, -Us, consulship fama et fldSs, reputation and 

intlslt&tae luxOriae ess6, to be credit 

given to uncommon luxury abstinentift, -ae, moderation 

avidltSs, -atXs, eagerness cognOming appellar6,to surname 

Si quid est, quod nee voluptatem sentiat nee dol5rem, id 
animal esse non potest. AdministratTo mundi nihil habet in 
se, quod reprehend! possit. Si voles divitias cum virtilte com- 
parare, vix satis idoneae videbuntur divitlae, quae virtatis pe- 
disSquae sint. Canimus fuit mirifica vigilantia, qui suo toto 
consulatu somnum non viderit. Nero inusitatae luxuriae fuit, 
ut qui retibus aurgis piscarStur. Catonis aviditas legendi sa- 
tiari non potSrat, ut qui in ipsa curia soleret legere. Philippus 
rex Aristotelem Alexandre filio doctorem acclvit, a quo ille 
et agendi acciperet praecepta et loquendi. Famae ac fidei 
damna maj5ra sunt, quam quae aestimari possint. Nemo om- 
nium est, quem ego nunc magis cupTam vidSre quam te. Inven- 
tae sunt leges, quae cum omnibus una atque eadem voce loque- 
rentur. Omnibus temporibus pauciOrea^hommes reperti sunt, 
qui suas cupiditates quam hostium copias vincerent. Quam- 
quam adSo excellgbat AristTdes abstinentia, ut unus, quem qui- 
dem nos audiverlmus, cognomme Justus sit appellatus, tamen 
exsilio decern annOrum multatus est. 
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264. non satis dignas sum, qui. . moUIO, -Ir^ to assuage 
I do not deserve to resplcgrfi &d, to look to 

r6pSrI5, -Ir^ to devise l&tSbrft, -ae, a lurking place 

indlcS, -ftrfi, to reveal prOfnndS, -€r^ to give up 

debnitQ, -ftr^ to weaken ardentSr, ardendy 

&b(lstls, -fls, abuse somnlQ, -ftr^ to dream 

noxltis, -ft, -tim, hurtful saeciilftin, -I, a generation 

longinqnitfts, -fttite, length discessHs, -Us, a departure^ 

You may read a good book again and again; but many 
books do not deserve to be read a second time. Words were 
devised not to conceal but to reveal truth. There is no speed 
which can be compared with the speed of the mind. No force 
is so great that it cannot be weakened. Nothing is so useful 
that it cannot become hurtful by abuse. There is no grief 
which length of time may not diminish and assuage. There is 
nothing which Gtod cannot accomplish and indeed without any 
labor. Pleasure is not worthy [to which a wise man should 
look] of a wise man's regard. What lurking place is there into 
which the fear of death may not enter! There have been many 
found who were ready to give up not only their money but 
even life for their country. There are some who seek money 
more ardently than learning. There is no one who hates him- 
self. There is^ hardly (nulla f6r6) a night during which (quft) 
we may not dream. The old man plants trees [which may] to 
benefit the next (altgr) generation. There are some who think 
that death is the departure of the soul from the body. 

265, Direct Questions. 

Qaestions in Latin are introduced by Literrogative 
Pronouns, Adverbs or Particles. 

InterrogatiYS Pronoiuii. 
qufe ? quid ? who^ what? quisnam ? quidn&m ? who^ what pray? 
qui ? quae ? qu6d ? which? 
titer ? GtrS, ? iitriim*? which of the two? 
qufiJIs ? quale ? of wJuU kind? 
quanttls ? quanta ? quantilm ? how great? 
qudtiis ? qu6ti ? qudtiim ? what? (in number or order) 
qu6tusquisqu6 ? qu6t&quaequ6 ? qu6tumquodqu6 ? how few? 
qu6t ? how many? 
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InUrrogatiTe Adrarbs. 

art? where? iib!n&m? where pray f 

und6 ? whence? andgD3.m ? whence pray? 

quo ? whither? quCn&m ? whither pray? 

qua ? where? which way? quan&m ? which way pray? 

qi^andO? when? quamdiQ? \, . 

qu6tlens ? how often? qu6usqug? I ^^ 

quOm6dd? l^oto/^ quam? (only before A^jeotiTM 

quSmadmddiim ? 1 and Adyerbs) how? how much ? 

ctlr ? \ quantdp^rS ? (only before Verbs) 

qufire ? ( r o i 4 ^ o ^^ greatly? how much? 

qu&m 6b rto? r^^2/.^ what for? ^^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ 

quid? J cOrnOn? why not? 

The Interrogatiya PirtielM are: 

*-n^ ntlm, nonn^ tJtrilniyAn. 

Of these nfi asks merely for information; it cannot stand by 
itself, but is joined to any emphatic word, usually the verb, which 
then comes first in the sentence; it is not translated, as: 

omnisne pecunia debita soldta est? is all the money owing paid? 

When a negatiya answer is expected, ntlm is used, which stands 
at the beginning of the sentence and is likewise not translated, as: 

num vespertillo avis est ? Is the bat a bird? 

With nQn nS forms a special interrogative particle nonnS, 
not; the answer expected is yesj as: 

nonne lectio h^jus libri te de- does not the perusal of this 
lectat ? 600A; delight you? 

Double or Alternative questions have the foUowmg 

forms: 

titriim, whether.. ftn, or.. 

ng, " . . &n " . . 

, " .. fin ".. 

utrum domi Msti an in schola? ) . , ^ . 

domlne fliisti an in schola ? i- *«^ »«« ^ «' *^ <»* 

domi Msti an in schola t ) *" ^"^^'^ 

Sometimes the first part of an alternative question is omitted or 
implied and ftn alone asks a question, as: 

an nescis regibos longas esse or perhaps do you not know 
manus? that kings have long arms? 
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In direct questions or not is annSn; in Indirect necnS. 
utram domi toisti annon ? have you been at home or not? 

Question and Answer. 

In answering a question the emphatic word is generally re- 
peated, as: 
vidistlne eum? did you see him? vidi, yes^ I did, ' 

solusne venisti? did you come alone? non solus, no, I did not 

The following BaqouifM are also used in answer to a durect 
question: 

yes no 

It&, 80 nOn !t&, no, not so 

M est, so it is . mlnlme, by no means- 

It& y^ro est, so U is indeed mlnime verO, by no maans in- 

sane, of course deed 

sane quld^m, yes^ indeed nihil mlniis, nothing less so 

etiam, even so neutlqnam, not at all 

v6ro, truly, in truth 

immO, as a negative, substitutes something stronger in the place 
of a previous statement, as: 

causa igltur non bona est ? Im* the cause, then, is a had one? 

mo optima Nay, it is an excellent one 

num ille tibi familiSjis est ? Im- is he a friend of yours? On the 

mo alienisslmus contrary, a perfect stranger. 



festlnS, -Sr^ to imake haste porrlgS, ~&S, to hand 

leattls, -ft, -Xjaxk, slow lint^tliii, -% a cloth 

An>erttls, -i, Albert acc6d6, come here 

clamC, -ar6, to cry out ttlbgr, -Is, a lump 

BrQn5, -ikiXs, Bruno frustttm, -I, a piece 

Lad5vlciis, -i, Lewis icetiliii, -i, vinegar 

gr&dtls, -lis, a step, pace In postgriim, in future 

destillS, >arS, to trickle nimlum, too much, too fast 

Festina lente. 
Albtriiis. Quis clamat ? 
Bnmo. Parvus Ludovlcus clamat. 
A. Quid clamas, Ludovlce? 
L. De gradibus decidi. 
A. Quid laesum est? 
L. Nasus et frons; e naso sang ills destillat. 
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A. Tace, nihil est, quod timfias; frigidam quia mihi porri- 
gat aquam et linteum. AccMe, abltiam te. 

B. Tuber habet in fronte. 

A. Lintei frustum pete, idemque ac5to tinge, id impongmus. 
Tibi vero quotieus dixi, ne nimium curreres; si lento gradu 
incessisses, certe non esses lapsus. In postfirum cautius in- 
gredere; serva memoria diligenter hoc praeceptum: Festlna 
lente. 

L. Fiet. 

i •'•••'• •' 

• • • V • •• 

266. comm5d5, -SrS, to lend z'lexardesciJf^HBrSy.fe) brjeajc out 

Of the Demonatpfttive hic the interrogapfcire fortrf wM lii ^l 

hic!n6, haecing, hOc!n6; as: 
hicine Uber tuus est ? is this your book? 

Who was more eloquent than Demosthenes? What is 
sweeter than honey? To whom have you lent your book? 
How many years did Alexander the Gre^t reign ? Of what 
parts does man consist? In what year did the first Punic war 
break out ? Are they worthy of life who do nothing praise- 
worthy ? Is each one the happier, the richer he is? Are they 
all cowards who are taken in battle ? Did the Athenians do 
right in driving [that they drove] Aristides from the state? 
Is the mind immortal, or will it perish together with the 
body? Are you laughing or crying? Is anything (quM) more 
excellent than virtue? Nothing in truth. Is this your house? 
Yes. Is the world governed by the providence of God or by 
chance? Does wisdom alone make us happy or not? Do not 
men often despise the better? Did you read the book which 
I sent you the other day ? No, I did not. Do we not owe the 
greatest thanks to our parents? Certainly. Did you write 
this letter or your brother ? 

267* Indirect Questions. 

The Subjunctiye is used in such questions as are 
dependent upon some word in the former part of 
the sentence (Indirect Questions). 
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The words: 

ubi ftiisti? where have you been? 

are a Diroei Qnastion, with the verb in the IndieatiTe; in the sentence: 

die mihi nbi faSris, teU me where you have been, 

the same words are an Indireet QoMtion, and the dependent verb is in 
the Salgunethro Mood. 

qnalis sit anlmns ipse animus tJie mind itself knows not wTutt 
nescit the mind is 

qnis ego 9191 me •rqg]^^^ ; » do you ask me who lam? 

Indireot Qnestions, haye thj^ same, particles as the direct, ntlm and 
n6 CQSrr^}^^ii ^'ivUeMefi^inJE^gilBh; si, i/, is used for whetlwr 
after {^nmrSV^^P^rl'^j to' try and exspectarg, to expect, 

Epaminondas quaeslvit salvusne Epaminondas asked whether 
esset clip6us his shield was safe 

paltldem si nostri translrent the enemy were waiting (to see) 
hostes exspectabant whether our men would cross 

the swamp. 

Indirect IHsjimctive Questioiuu 

quaere utrum verum an falsum sit '\ 

quaere verumne an falsum sit f J ask whether it is trxie 

quaere verum an falsum sit | or false 

quaere verum falsumne sit J 

When the interrogative particle is omitted in the first member, 
nS may stand in the second, but only in Indireet Qaeetions. 

or not m Indirect Questions is necnS, as: dii utrum sint, necne 
sint, quaerltur, the question is whether there are gods or not. 



persptctliis, -&, -ttm, plain Ar66pagils, -1, tJie Areopagus 

Fd>brlc!tls, -i, Fabricius inqulr5, -€r€, to inquire 

impelI9, -SrS, to drive insd,nils, -I, a madman 

sanctisslmumconsilliim, ^Aesot^ tlsurp9, -ar^ to usurp 

ereign tribunal pise&tdr, -5rls, an angler 

Quis hunc librum legit? Die, quis hunc librum leggrit. 
Egebatne amicus tuus ? Immo loctlples erat. Nonne perspi- 
ciium est, universum hunc mundum a Deo gubemSri ? InfSlix 
est Fabricius, quod rus snum ipse fodit ? Utrum ea vestra an 
nostra culpa est ? Yix dici potest, quot quantisque pericillis 
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vita humana circumdata sit. JudTces reos interrogare solent, 
quibus causis ad ea scelera, quorum accusantur, impulsi sint. 
AreopSgus, sanctissTmum Athenarum consilium, diligentissTme 
inquirgre solSbat, quid quisque civlum ageret. Nescis, insane, 
nescis, quantas vires virtus hab^t; nomen tantum virtatis 
usurpas; quid ipsa valfiat, ignSras. Cogitato, quam ionga sit 
hiems. An dives sit, omnes quaerunt, nemo an bonus. Num 
piscatOrem piscis amare potest? Non intellSgunt homines, 
quam magnum vectlgal parsimonta sit. Num tarn stultus es, ut 
haec omnia casu facta esse existimes ? Nonne canis lupo simllis 
est? Puer patrem interrSgat, num canes lupis similes sint. 

268* nihil interest, it makes no sli95, -€r^ to be silent 
difference exspect5, -arg, to look for 

X6n6cr§,t€8, -Is, Xenocratea quaerlttlr, tJie question is 

de industria, on ^purpose 

It is uncertain how long the life of each of us will be. If 
we are thirsty it makes no difTerence whether it be water 
or wine we drink, nor does it matter whether it be a golden 
cup or a glass one toe use, or the hollow of the hand. Xenocra- 
tes, when he^was asked why he was almost always silent, re- 
plied: Because I have been sorry sometimes for having spo- 
ken, for having been silent never. Thales, being asked what 
was most common to men, replied: Hope, for even they have 
that who have nothing else. It is often not even useful to know 
[what there will be] the future. It is uncertain in what place 
death is locking for you; therefore, look you for it in every 
place. Is there one world or several (pldrSs)? The question is 
whether there is one world or several. Bring me back word 
whether your brother is at home. Which of you is the older? 
I do not know which of you is the older. Were you in school 
yesterday? Tell me were you in school yesterday. I was. 
Why did you not come to me? Tell me why you did not come 
to me. Will the physician ask a siok person whether he will 
be healed? Tell me does it hail in summer or in winter? 
Whether or not wisdom makes men happy is a question. It 
makes great difference whether* an injury was done by chance 
or on purpose. 
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269. The Imperative. 

The Imperative is used to express a command^ wish^ 
advice or exhortation. 

The PiMant LnpentiTe denotes that an action is to be performed 
at once, or to be continued if actually being performed, as: 

si quid in te peccavi, ignosce if I have sinned against you, 

forgive me 
Jnstitlam cole et piet&tem cultivate juMice and piety. 

The Future ImpeniiTO is used where there is a direct reference to 
future time; it corresponds to the imperative use ot the English 
Future with shall or to the Imperative let, and is properly used in 
general directions, laws, statutes and wills, as: 

reglo imperlo duo sunto, consft- there shall be two officers with 
les appellantor royal power, they shall he 

called consuls. 

The regular negative of the Imperative is nS, which is, how- 
ever, in classical Latin only found with the Future Imperative, as: 

homlnem mortilum, inquit lex, thou shaJt not bury a dead man 
in urbe n6 sepelito in the city^ says the law. 

Instead of the Negative Imperative the following forms of the 
Subjunctive with nS are usually employed: 

the second person of the Perfect Subjunetive, as: 
hoc ne fecgris, tliat leave undone; 

the third person of the Preeent Suljimotive: 

puer telum ne hab^at, a boy is not to have a weapon. 

Instead of the Simple Imperative several Imperative Phrases are 
common: 

cttrft tit, take care that \ 

f&c.tit, cause that V each with the Subjunotive. 

£S,c, dx> ) 

cHra ut quam primum venlas, com^ as soon as possible; 
valetudlnem tuam fac ut cures, take care of your health 

c&ve n6, beware lest ) ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ Subjunctive. 
c3,v6, beware ) " 

nOlI, be unwilling, with the Infinitive. 

cave festtnes, do not be in a hurry; cave existlmes, do not think; 
noli me tangfire, do not touch me; noli putare, do not suppose. 
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ob86cr5, -arS, to beseech cilbitiim ir6, to go to bed 

p6puiarls, -, a feUow country- lArgens, -tts, pressing 

man &micOs compfirarg, to make 
8pect5, -Sr5, to look to friends 

regltis, -ft, -tlm, kingly r6piidi5^ -ar^ to cast off 

8UCCUIT5, -€r5, to succor anlmiim demittgrfi, to be dis- 
desperS, -arS, to despair heartened 

par pari r6ferr6, to return like respicgrg finem, to keep the 

for like goal in view 

ctibitil 8urg6r6, to rise from bed m§,16 g6r6r6, to manage badly 

proximtis bdnis, n^ext best 

Obsgcro, populares, ferte mis6ro atque innocenti auxUIum, 
subvenlte inopi. Loca, quae diu fu6runt concltlsa, ne subito 
intra. Mentem hominis spectato, non flx)ntem. Eegia, crede 
mihi, res est succurrere lapsis. Nemo desp€ret; Deus unicul- 
que dabit, quod ei plurimnm prodfirit. B du5bus malis ellge 
minus, e duObus vitiis neutrum. Si offensus fuSris a quopiam, 
noli par pari referre. Bonus paterfamilias primus cubitu sur- 
gat, postrgmus cubitum eat. Nemini onus imp5nas, quod ipse 
ferre nequSas. Rem urgentem ne differas in crastmum diem. 
Amicos tibi compSra; eos vero, quos tibi comparavfiris, ne 
statim repudia. Ne in summo quidem perictilo demittlte ani- 
mos. Fide, sed cui fidas, vide. Victor parcat bostibus. Quid- 
quid ages, prudenter agas, et respice finem. Dextra gerat gla- 
dium, manus altera monstret pacem. Ne verbis defendas, quae 
male gessisti. Proximus esto bonis, si non potes optimus esse. 
Qui dare vult alTis, ne dixerit: Yultisne? ImitSre formlcam, 
quae etiam noctu operatur. Noli oblivisci, mi fill, quantum pa- 
rentibus et praeceptoribus debfias. CavSat emptor I Ignem 
igni ne addasi 



270* dfligent€r, diligenUy Perg^enlis, -I, a Pergamean 

b6n6 manS, right early in the p&rentiim IdeO, in place of your 

morning parents 

irrldfiO, -er$, to mock op6cTSs, -5i, a show 

Diligently take care of your health. Pray and work. 
[Take care that you] do not fall Get up, boys, right early 
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in the morning. Know thyself ! Learn or depart 1 Do not 
sing of triumph before victory. Let there be a sound mind in a 
sound body. Take care, scholars, that you show yourselves 
attentive. Before old age take care that you live well, in old 
age that you die well. If you want to be loved, love. Mock 
not an unhappy person I Hurt not your Mend even in joke. 
Thou shalt not kill. Do not answer, boy, unless you [shall] 
have been asked. Philip, king of the Macedonians, used to 
say: Fight with silver weapons, and you will conquer every 
thing. Attains, king of the Pergameans, left this will: **<rhe 
Roman people shall be the heir of my goods." Do not cul- 
tivate a barren field. Let the other side also (et) be heard. 
A good book you should read a second time. Reverence God, 
reverence your parents and those whom nature has given you 
in place of your parents. Do not admire all things which 
have a show of glory. Let us imitate the example of Christ 
who blessed [to] his very enemies. 

211. The Infinitive. 

The Infinitive is not limited to a particular number 
or person, as the ordinary verbal forms, but is really 
a Verbal Noim. 

The MnitiTe governs the case of its verb, and is modified by 
adverbs and not by adjectives, as: 

leggre libmm, the reading of a book; 

diligenter leg?re libmm, the careful reading of a book. 

The Infinitive may be used as the Subject of a verb. 

As such it is chiefly found with essg and impersonal verbs: 

nunquam est utile peccare to do wrong is never useful 

intSrest omnium recte fac6re it is the interest ofaU to do right. 

When the verb ess6, to be (or others of similar meaning, see 
203, 3) with an Adjective or Noon is used as the Salgeet of the sen- 
tence, such Adjective or Noun is put in the Aoonsative. 

senem ante tempus flfirl mis6- it is miserable to grow old 6<J- 
rum est for0 the time, 
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The bifiiiitiYe is used as the Olgect of Verbs. 

Such are verbs denoting: 

to be dblCy must, dare^ posse, debere, andere 

to hegin^ continue, cease, incipSre, perg^re, desinSre 

to he accustomed, learn, know how, assaescfire, discSre, scHre 

to vrish, desire, resolve, velle, cnpgre, statn^re. 

TincSre scis, Hannibal, victoria how to win victory you know, 
uti nescis Hannibal; how to make use 

of mctory you know not 

When the verb essS, to be (or others of similar meaning, see 
203, 3) with an Adjective or Noon is used as the Olgeot of a verb^ 
sneh Adjective or Noun is put in the Kominativo; as: 

beStiis esse sine virttlte nemo no one can be happy without 
potest virtue* 



prSprltim est, it is the mark isthlc, isthaec, isthSc, (he very 
nSgOt!& &g$i^ to transact of- same; isth&c est, that is what 

fairs I call 

arm&tfis, -I, an armed man prospIcIS, -fo^ to foresee 

se g6r6r6, to behave 

Postquam Romae reges regnSre desiCrunt, bini in singtQos 
annos consoles creftti sunt. Et mon©:e et mongri proprium est 
verae amicitiae. Solent diu cogitSre omnes, qui magna nego- 
tTa volunt aggre. Millies perlre melius est quam in sua civitate 
sine armatOrum praesidio non posse vivgre. Adsuesce et dic6re 
verum et audlre. Accipgre praestat quam fac6re injuriam. 
Stultum est irasci iis, quae iram nostram non meruSrunt nee 
sentlunt. Saepe optimum est tacSre. Locatum fuisse me ali- 
quando poenittLit, tacuisse numquam. Aequum est filium 
possidere bona, quae pater possgdit. Isthoc est sapgre, non 
qiiod ante pedes modo est vid6re, sed etiam quae ftitara sunt 
prospicgre. XJtrumque vitlum est et onmibus credgre et nijUi. 
Nihil miserlus est quam propter nummos Deum contemngre. 
Numquam deslnam ita me gergre, ut Deo bonisque hominlbus 
placgam. Difficile est corriggre errOres, qui nobiscum cre- 
vgrunt. Magni animi est injurlas despicgre. Plurlmi cupidi- 
tates suas reggre nesclunt, et tamen alios reggre volunt. Vita 
ipsa plurlmos sapgre docei 
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pennae, -Srilin, wing^ m^gls, better 

ftcerbtim, -1, a calamity prdb9, -SrS, to approve 

t61Sr&bIlIs, -^ endurable falsft, >5rtlm, what is false 

cognosce, -Sr^ to learn 

It is easy to do harm, difllcult to do good. It is the 
first virtue to fly vice. To dwell in the city is irksome to him 
who has been accustomed to live in the country. It is beauti- 
ful to speak the truth; it is more beautiful to hear it willingly. 
To die is not to perish. All who wish to live according to 
nature, will obey [to] the divine and human law. If you wish 
to subject all things to yourself, subject yourself to reason. It 
is mean to prefer money to friendship. It is a fraud to take 
what you will not be able to return. To speak of [dS\ future 
affairs will always be difficult. To err is human. To fly 
without wings is not an easy thing. To please the rabble 
is to displease the wise. To hear of calamities is more en- 
durable than to see them^ I can better find fault with past 
things than correct thenT. He who has accustomed himself 
to lie will easily steal. To receive a benefit is to sell one^s 
liberty. I have never wished to please the people; for what 
I know the people do not approve; what they approve, I 
am ignorant of. The first step [of] to wisdom is to under- 
stand what is false, the second to learn truth. To lose a 
friend is the greatest of losses. 

273. Accusative with the Infinitive. 

The Accusative with the Infiiutive is used like the 
EngUsh Objective with the Infinitive in such sen- 
tences as: 

hoc verum esse selmus we Tcnow (his to be true. 

In English we might also say: We know that this is true; but 
Latin permits only of the Infinitive GonstructiQn. 

The Accusative with the Infinitive may be the Subject 
of the sentence. The Predicate is either a noun or an 
adjective with est, or an impersonal verb. 
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The most common phrases under this rule are: 



p&r est, it is fair 
jasttim est, it is just 
certdm est, it is certain 
vfiriim est, it is true 
cr6dibil6 est, it is credible 
fSB est, it is right 
ngfas est, it is forbidden 
f&ma est, the story goes 
6pini5 est, there is a report 
spes est, there is hope 



fiportSt, there is need, ought 

appargt, it is clear 

ccmstat, it is agreed, evident, 

well known 
condnclt^ 

expfidit > itis useful 
prodest ) 

convfinit, it is fitting 
placet, it pleases 
displicSt, U displeases 



n^esse est, it must needs 

me scribgre oportet, I must write ov I ought to write 

certam est lib^ros amari, it is certain thai children are loved. 

The Accusative with the Infinitive is used as the 
Object of verbs of Perceiving and Dechring (verba sen- 
tiendi et declarandi), and similar expressions. 



Verba seniiendi: 
sentlrg, to perceive, notice 
anlmadvert6r6, to see 
audirg, to hear 
vid6r6, to see 
accip6r6, to hear 
comp6rIr6, to ascertain 
cognosc6r6, to know 
inteU6g6r6, to learn 
cOgltSrfi to think 
arbitrarl J 
ered6r6 > to "believe 
exlstim£Lr$ ) 



Verba dedanndi: 
dlc6r6, to say 

n6g§.r6, to deny, affirm that not 
affirmarg, to affirm 
responderg, to answer 
8crib6r6, to write 
f&terT, to confess 
declfirarg, to declare 
demonstrdrS, to prove 
narr&rS, to tell 
nuntiarg, to bring word 
d5c6r6, to teach 
ostend6r6, to show 



aves videmus constru6re nidos we see that birds build nests 
nemo negabit se esse mortalem no one will deny that he is 

mortal 

Verbs of Perceiving take the AecusatiTe with the Present Partieiple 
to represent the object as actually seen, heard, etc. as: 

Catonem vidi in bibliotbeca sedentem, / saw Cato sitting in the 
library. 
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Verbs of Wishing and Desiring take a dependent 
Accasative with the Infinitive. Such are: 

v5l0, I wish ciipIO, I desire sInO, I permit 

nolo, I do not wish jub60, Ibid pat!6r, I suffer 

malO, / like better v6tO, I forbid 

disciptUnm me hab^ri volo, non I wish to be taken for a learner, 

doctOrem not for a teacher 

Caesar pontem jubet rescindi Caesar orders the bridge to be 

broken down. 

Verbs of Emotion^ as: ganderS, to rejoice, gr&tlam ig^rS, to 
thankj ddlere, to pain (see 2S9) may be considered as verbs of 
saying and thinking and, as snch, take an AoountiTa withlniioitiTe, as: 

salvum te advenisse gaudSo, I rejoice that you have arrived safe. 



IddlbriQin, -I, mockery consScrS, -SrS, to dedicate 

transMS, -irC, to leap across permSnfib, -€rS, to continue 

dllaeldtls, -ft, -tlm, clear pemlciSs, -€i, ruin 

antlqultiis, anciently cQram hab6r6, to have regard for 

C6r6s, -€ris, Ceres cons^qudr, -i, to follow 

PrSserpInft, -ae, Proserpine exlgiitls, -ft, -ttm, scanty 

Fama est ludibrio fratris, Remum Romae novos transi- 
luisse mures. Tria convenit habSre narrati5nem, ut brevis, ut 
dilucTda, ut verisimilis sit. Constat Siciliam totam antiquitus 
Cereri et Proserpinae fuisse consecratam. Nihil difflcilius est 
quam amicitiam usque ad extrgmum vitae diem perman6re. 
Omne corpus mortale allquo temp5re interlre necesse est. 
Nonne praestaret te mutum esse quam in aliOrum perniciera 
esse disertum ? Praeclarum sapientiae praeceptum est debSre 
unumquemque nostrum maj5rem curam habere ejus tempSris, 
quod post mortem nostram consecutarum est quam brevis illlus 
et exigtli, quo in hac vita sumus. Tempus est nos de ilia per- 
pettia jam, non de hac exigiia vita cogitare. Multum mea in- 
terest vos onmes bonos pueros esse. Meli5rem esse pesslmis 
parva laus est. Decet cari5rem nobis esse patriam quam nos- 
met ipsos. Cum corpSre meutem cresc^rQ seutlmus, parlterque 
sei^escSr©, 
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274. To translate such clauses as are introduced 
in English by the conjunction ihat^ and require in 
Latin the Accusative with the Infinitive, 

take no notice of that; 

translate the English NominatiTe following that by the Latiii AeovsaiiTe^ 

translate the English Verb by the Latin MnitiYe. 

A Predicate Noun or Adjective and the Participles 
of the Compound Infinitives must agree with the 
Accusative - Subject; but, of course, the Supine re- 
mains unaltered. 

sentio borgam frigldum esse I feel that the north-wind is cold 

medici causa morbi inventa en- physicians think that when the 
ratiOnem esse inventam pu- cause of disease is discovered^ 
tant the cure has been discovered. 



inv6nI5, -irS, to devise ciinlciiltls, -i, a rabbit 

consults, -ar6, to consult vi51S, -ar5, to injure 

studiiiiii, -i, partiality harena obrii6r6, to bury in the 
BaJgarls, -€, Balearic sand 

It is certain that children are loved by their parents. It is 
evident that laws were devised for (ad) the safety of citizens. 
It is true that nobody on this earth is always happy. How 
foolish it is to trust too much to prosperity ! It is credible 
that the world was made for the sake of men. It becomes 
all men who consult about doubtful affairs to be free from 
anger and partiality. A law ought to be brief. It is neces- 
sary that the world be governed by God. It is well known 
that the inhabitants of the Balearic Islands implored the aid 
of the Roman army against an excessive multitude of rabbits. 
It is more difficult to bear wisely good fortune than bad. It 
has never been heard that a crocodile was injured by an Egyp- 
tian. Certain it is that many people die daily. Tou have never 
heard that fools are pleasing to sensible people. Who will deny 
that virtue is the greatest riches ? They say that tortoises and 
crocodiles bury their eggs in the sand* The father forbids the 
son to come into bis sight. 
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275. Tenses of the Infinitive. 

After Verbs of Perceiving and Dedaring (verba sen- 
tiendi et declarandi) 

the Present InfinitiYe expresses contemporaneous action, 
the Ferfeet InfinitiTe expresses antecedent action, 
the Fatore MBitiTe expresses future action. 

Present IniinitiTe. 
I. credo eum scribCre I believe that he is writing 

IL credebam eum scrib6re / believed that he was writing. 

Perfeet InfinitiTe. 
L credo earn scripsisse / believe that he has written 

IL credebam earn scripsisse / believed that he had written- 

Fatore Infinitiye. 
I. credo eum scriptarum esse / believe that he will xiorite 
IL credsbam eum scriptarum esse / believed that he would write, 

I. After a Principal Tense translate: 
the InfinitiTe like the IndioatiTe of the same tense. 

IL After a ffistorieal Tense translate: 

the InfinitiTe Present like the IndioatiTe Lnperfeei 
the InfinitiTe Perfeet *' IndioatiTe Pliqperfeet 
the InfinitiTe Future '' SnbjnnotiTe Imperfeot (should and would) 

The Future InfinitiTe is often expressed by f5rS or fUtflrilni essS 
fit — necessarily so when the verb has no Supine, as: 

credo fore ut pluat / believe it will rain 

credebam fore ut plu6ret / believed it would rain. 

The Personal Prononns, which are in general used only for the sake 
of distinction or emphasis, must be always expressed in the Aoen- 
satiTO with InfinitiTe. For the Pronouns of the third person the Re- 
flexive sS is used in reference to the subject of the Prineipal Olanse, 
and the Demonstratives ^Qm, Sftm, ^?Ss, Sas when referring to 
another noun. 

nemo tam senex est qui se an- no one is so old but thinks he 
num non putet posse yiv6re can live another year 

Ennlus deos esse censet, sed eos Ennius believes that there are 
non curare opinfttur, quid gods^ but he does not think 
agat bum^am genus they care what mankind are 

doing. 
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Oiidr, ~irl, to spring infans, ^tls, dumb 

transdtlcS, -€rfi, to bring across MiilesceDS, -tls, young 

navigatift circtim terr&m, a voy- AntOnintis Pitts (-i -i), Antoni- 

age round the world nus PiuSj a JRoman emperor 

argu5, -€r5, to prove sententift, -ae, a sentence 

globOsfis, -&, -ttm, round like Fabift D6labell& (-ae -ae), Fa- 

a ball bia Bolabella 

HerOdSttts, -I, Herodotus viginti annos, tTiese fSO years 

Caesar reperisbat, plerosque Belgas esse ortos a Gennanis 
Rhenumque antiquTtus transductos. NavigatiCnes circum ter- 
rain satis argiiunt, earn esse glob5sam. Solon cum interrogatus 
esset, cur nullum supplicium constituisset in eum, qui paren- 
tem necasset, respondit, se id nemTnem facttlrum putasse. He- 
rodotus ait, nihil a Persis mendacto turpTus judicSri. Quidam 
idcirco Deum esse negant, quia non cemitur, proinde quasi 
nostram ipsam mentem vid6re posslmus. HerodStus scribit, 
Croesi fllTum, cum esset infans, locatum esse. Quis est, quam- 
vis sit adulescens, qui sciat, se ad vesperum esse victOrum ? 
Antoninus Pius banc praeclSram ScipiOnis sententiam saepe in 
ore habgbat, malle se unum civem servare quam mille hostes 
occidgre. Fabiae Dolabellae triginta se annos habere dicenti: 
verum est, inquit Cicgro, nam hoc jam viginti annos audio. 
Constat, Romanes eOdem anno duas urbes florentissTmas, Car- 
tbaginem et Corinthum delevisse. Ex inimico cogita posse 
figri amlcum. 

27G* inntimSr&blles cdplae, im- Crasstts, -I, Orassus 

mense bodies Ldcllitts, -i, Lucilius 

sidfls, -€rls, a star EpIcUretts, -I, an Epicurean 

adspecttts, -tts, appearance praestabllldr, -tts, better 

indicO, ~Sr^ to indicate OttOstts, -&, *ttm, of ease 

fortiiittts, -&, -ttm, matter of condlmentttni, -I, an appetizer 

chance pOtid, -UnXs, drink 

The ancient Greeks and Romans thought there were many- 
gods. They are mistaken who believe that the mind perishes 
with the body. They live to no purpose who think they will 
live always. We perceive by the touch that stones are hard. 
Alexander hearing that Dareus was raising immense bodies of 
soldiers, replied: One wolf is not afi-aid of many sheep. Aristotle 
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asserts [teaches] that there never was a poet Orpheus. Most 
people say that their own dangers are nearer to them than 
those of others. Solon said that before death no Qne ought 
to be called happy. The appearance of the sun, moon and all 
the stars sufficiently indicates that they are not a matter of 
chance. Many Romans believed that Germany could not be 
inhabited on account of the cold. Who does not know that 
griefs are assuaged by tears? They say that Romulus was 
brought up among shepherds. Lucilius says that Crassus 
laughed once in his life. The Epicureans said that nothing 
was better than a life of ease. Socrates used to say that the 
appetizer of food was hunger, of drink thirst. It is agreed 
among all writers that Romulus was the first king of the 
Romans. The oracle of Delphi said that Socrates was the 
wisest of all men. Who has not heard that the Romans were 
conquered by Hannibal at Cannae ? 

277. Nominative with the Infinitive. 

With Passive Verbs of Perceiving and Declaring, in- 
stead of the Infinitive with the Accusative a personal 
construction is more common by which the Svbject 
Accusative becomes the Subject Nominative of the 
leading verb: Nominative with the Infinitive. 

AoooB. with M. tradunt HomSrum caecum fuisse, they say (hat Ho- 
mer was blind 

Nomio. with M. Homerus caeeus Aiisse tradltur, Homer is said to 

Tiave been Wind. 



Especially to be noted is the construction of the KamiaaiiTe with 
the MnitiYe after: 

jUb^o, I order stnO, / let 

v6t5, I forbid vld66r, I seem 

consflles jubentur exercltum the consuls are ordered to levy 

scribfire an army 

omnibus videmur recte fecisse, it seems to all (hat we did right 

quod amici causam defenderl- ind^psnding(hecauseofour 

mus friend. 
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Macfiddni&j -ae, Macedonia 
castellttin, -I, a fort 
iselltls, -1, a donkey 
pdtisslmiim, best 
ftnctdm c&p6r6, to derive ad- 
vantage 
Helvetltts, -1, a Helvetian 
incendO, -^r^ to burn 
restitdO, -€r8, to rebuild 



v5,c5, -&rS, to be vacant 
lectuliiiii, -i, a bed 
Marcelliis, -i, Marcellus 
aegrC patl, to be grieved 
discipllnft, -ae, discipline 
DrdtdCs, -flm, tJie Druid% 

priests among the ancient 

Celtic nations 
transfer^, -r6, to bring across 



Philippus, Macedoniae rex omnia castella expugnari posse 
dicebat, in quae modo asellus onustus auro posset adscendere. 
Plerique ainlcos eos potissimum diltgunt, ex quibus sperant 
se maximum fructum esse captQros. Caesar Helvetios oppida 
vicosque, quos incendSrant, restituSre jussit. Id ea maxime 
ratiOne fecit, quod noltlit eum locum, unde Helvetii discesse- 
rant, vacare. Duo equTtes Roraani promisSrant, se Ciceronem 
ante lucem in lecttQo interfectOros esse. Ceres prima homines 
frumenti usum docuisse dicTtur. Credttur Tacitus, qui mores 
GermanOrum terraeque situm accuratissTme descripsit, non 
audita tantum narrare, sed etiam quae ipse vidgrit. Milltes 
jussi sunt a Marcello temperare ArchimMi. Lycurgus virgmes 
sine dote nubgre jussit, ut uxOres eligerentur, non pecuniae. 
Avarus aegre patitur vicTnum suum esse se divitiorem. PublTus 
Scipio dicgre solitus est, nunquam se minus otiosum esse quam 
cum oti5sus, nee minus solum quam cum solus esset. Hom^rus 
Lycurgi temponbus vixisse traditur. Thales primus defecti5- 
nem solis praedixisse fertur. Discipllna Druidum in Britannia 
reperta atque inde iaGalllam translata esse existimatur. 



278. triumphs, -3r^ to triumph fabttlft, -ae, a play 



re^ft, -ae, a (kind's) palace 
flagelltlin, -I, a scourge; flS-gel- 

lis caedSrfi, to scourge 
apud tflOs, with your family 
cognCvi, I learn 
TSrentltls, -i, Terence 



Laelltls, -i, Laelius 
Aristaetls, -I, Arisiaeus 
inventdr, -Sris, an inventor 
&dhaer65, -5r6, to be joined 
cognoscO, -€r6, to make the 
acquaintance of 



A youth commonly hopes that he will live long. In war 
times we hope that the good cause shall at length triumph. 
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Croesus, king of Ljdia, ordered all the treasures of his palace 
to be shown to Solon. Xerxes ordered the sea to be scourged. 
Your pareiits wish you to be diligent and pious; they do not 
wish you to have bad friends. Xanthippe, the wife of Socra- 
tes the philosopher, is said to have been cross and quarrelsome 
in a high degree. We hope that from this life we shall go 
(venire) to another and happier life. Nature herself bids us be 
thankful. All wish to live happily. I have received your most 
pleasing letter from which I learn that you are with your family. 
Lycurgus persuaded the Lacedaemonians that he had received 
his laws from Apollo. You promised to [that you would] come, 
but you have not come. Remember that you will die. The plays 
of Terence, on account of the elegance of the language were 
thought to have been written by Laelius. Aristaeus is said to 
have been the inventor of oil. It seems as if Sicily was once 
joined to Italy. They say that Plato came to Italy to (ut) 
make the acquaintance of the Pythagoreans. The Phoenicians, 
it is said, were very experienced sailors. 

279. Direct Discourse. 

A Statement which gives the exact words of the 
original speaker or writer is called oratio recta, or 
Direct Discoiirse. 

inqu&m, quoth /, is used in direct quotations, 1^5, / say, in 
indirect quotations, inqnlim always follows one or more of the words 
quoted, and when its subject is mentioned, it commonly follows the 
verb: uva, inquit vulpes, nondum mattlra est, tJie grape is not yet 
ripe, says the fox. 



ciilex, -Icis, a gnat 
mOlSs, -Is, weight 
gravS, -ar5, to oppress 
protlnus, immediately 
prorsiis nOn, not at all 
confectus annis, stricken in 
vlsit5, -ap€, to visit [years 
d6v6r3, -S,rS, to devour 
speluncft, -ae, a cave 
saiQtO, -arS, to salute 



exS5, -ipg, to depart 
cavemft, -ae, a hx>le 
siccS, -arfi, to dry 
cicadft, -ae, a cricket 
impertiS, -ipfi, to share 
non 6rat Otium, / had no time 
err5, -SpS, to rove about 
cants, -ar6, to chirrup 
saepSs, -is, a hedge 
pasciitim, -i, a pasture 
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Culex in tauri cornu sedens dixit: si te mole mea 
gravo, protinus avolabo. At taurus respondit: mea 
nihil intfirest, utrum maneas an avoles; te enim 
prorsus ndn sensi. 

Leo annis confectus morbum simulavit. Turn ad aegr5tum 
regem visitandum complUres vengrunt bestiae, quas protinus 
devoravit. Sed cauta vulpes procul ante speluncam stabat 
regem saldtans. Interrogavit leo: cnr non intras? Re- 
spondit vulpes: quod vidSo multa intrantium vesti- 
gia, at nulla exeuiltium. 

Formica hierais tempdre grana, quae prudens collegSrat 
aestate, e caverna trahSbat et siccabat. Hanc esuriens cicada 
rogavit, ut sibi alTquid impertlret. Cui formica: aestate 
quid agSbas? inquit. Tum ilia: non erat otium, ut 
de futttro tempore cogitarem; errabam cantans 
per saepes et pascua. Ridens formica et grana referens 
sic ait: si aestate cantasti, age, nunc higme 
salta. 

280. cGQaltls, -I, a cuckoo praedlc5, -SrS, to advertise 

maxlmdp^r^, most particularly verb6r5, -arS, to Jlog 
cStnrnlx, -icis, a quail atqui, exactly; propter id ipsum, 

mentis, -5nls, mention for this very reason 

spectO, -arS, to concern hSrfls, -i, a muster 

mgritttm, -i, a merit 

A cuckoo questioned a starling which had flown from the 
city: **What do people say of (dS) my song? What 
of the nightingale?" — ''They praise the song 
of the nightingale most particularly," saysihe 
starling. ''What about the lark?" — "A great 
many praise its (hic) song also," answers the starling. 
"And what about the quail?" — "Some also are 
delighted with its voice." — "What, pray," asks 
the cuckoo, "do they think (jadicare) of me?" — 
"That," re{)lies the starling, "I cannot say, for no- 
body makes mention of you." The cuckoo angry says: 
"Therefore I will always speak of myself." 

This fable concerns those who are always advertising them- 
selves and their merits. 
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A certain man flogged his servant, principally on account 
of his laziness. The latter began to cry out: ** Why do 
you flog me? I have done nothing." — *'Ex- 
actlyfor this very reason I flog you," replies the 
master, "because you have done nothing." 

281. Indirect Discourse. 

An Indirect Quotation expresses a thought indirectly, 
as reported J recognized or conteynplated by some one: 
oratio obliqua. 

Oniio reota. Oratio obliqua. 

Socrates dicSre solebat: **omnes Socrates dic6re solebat, omnes 

in eo quod sciunt satis sunt in eo quod scirent, satis 

eloquentes;" /Si9crafeswse(^<o esse eloquentes; Socrates 

say: ^^All men are eloquent used to say that aU menwere 

enough in what they under- eloquent enough in what they 

standJ" understood. 

In Indirect Discoiirse the Verb of the Principal Clause 
is in the Infinitive and its Subject in the Accusative; 
Dependent Clauses connected with it by Relatives and 
Particles take the Subjunctive. 

Interrogatiye Sentenoes are put in the SubjonoiiTe according to 267. 

Ariovistus ad postulata Oaesaris Ariovistus gave a brief answer 

pauca respondit: quid sibi to Caesar's demands: wliat 

veUet ? cur in suas posses- did he mean ? why did he 

siones veniret? come into his possessions? 

Imporatiye Sentences are put in the SuljuiGtiye; the negative is, of 
course, n5. 

mandata remittunt, quorum tJiey sent back orders of which 

haec erat summa: Caesar in the substance was as follows: 

Galliam reverterfitur, exercl- Caesar should return into 

tus dimittSret Gaul and disband his armies. 

A Clause depending upon a Svbjundive or Infinitive 
takes the Subjunctive if it is regarded as an integral 
part of that clause. This is called Attraction of Mood. 
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mos est Athenis laudari in con- it is (Mstom at Atliensfor those 

ciOne eos, qui sint in proellis to he publicly eulogized wlio 

interfecti have been slain in baUle. 

* 

The SnlpneiilTe is used in suhordinaie clauses to express the 

thought of same other person than the speaker or writer: 

qaos yic^ris, amieos tibi esse do not believe thai those whom 
cave credas you have conquered are your 

friends. 

All references to the Sulrjeet of the leading clause are regularly 
expressed by the Reflexive stii (sfitls). 

animus sentit se sua vi movSi;! the mind feels thai it moves by 

its own force. 



Arc&8,-ftdXs, an Arcadian 
MSg&rft) -ae, Megara 
caupl() -9nls, an innkeeper 
diverts, -€r^ to put up 
hospfts, -Itis, a friend 
quIescQ, -€r^ to retire to rest 
conciibia noct^, in the first sleep 
hospltittm, -i, the house of a 

friend 
perterrWJ, -€r^ to frigJUen 
visfim, -I, a vision 
dacQ, -€r^ to conclude 
r^umbO, -^r^ to lie down again 



Oraiio reoU. 



Clamm 



Gum duo quidam Arcfides 
fiE^miliSres iter una facSrent et 
MegSram venissent, alter ad 
caupOnem devertit, alter ad 
hospitem. Quint cenati quie- 
vCrunt, concubia nocte visus 
est in sonmtis ei, qui erat in 
hospitto, aie alter orare, ut 
subvenlret, quod sibi a caup5- 
ne interltus parargtur; is 



Inultiis, -ft, -tUn, unavenged 
coiyIcI5, -€r6, to thrust into 
iiylcW, -€rS, to throw over 
supra, above, over 
stercils, -dris, dung 
comm6v€l5, -€rS, to rouse 
praesto ess6 yicM, to wait 

upon some one 
biibulctls, -i, a driver 
6r(i?5, -€rS, to drag out 
patSfacI5, -6r6, to bring to light 
poenas dar6, to suffer punish' 

ment 

Ontio obliqaa. 
somnliim. 

Inter alia clara somnia tra- 

dttur hoc: Cum duo quidam 

Arcades familiares iter una 

facerent etMegSram venissent, 

alterum ad caup5nem devertis- 

se, ad hospitem alterum. Qui 

ut cenati quiescSrent, concubia 

nocte visum esse in somnlis ei, 

qui erat in hospitio, ilium aJ- 

tgrum orare, ut subvenlret, 

quod sibi a caupOne interltus 
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primo perterntus somnio sur- 
rexit; dein cum se coUegisset 
idque visum pro niMo haben- 
dum esse duxisset, recubiiit; 
turn ei dormienti idem ille vi- 
sus est rogare, ut quoniam 
sibi vivonon subvenisset, mor- 
tem suam ne inultam esse pa- 
teretur; se interfectum in plau- 
strum a caupOne esse conjec- 
tum et supra stercus injectum; 
petere, ut mane ad portam 
adesset, priusquam plaustrum 
ex urbe exTret. Hoc vero som- 
nio is commOtus mane bubulco 
praesto ad portam fuit; quae- 
slvit ex eo, quid esset in plau- 
stro; ille perterntus fugit; 
mortiius eriitus est; caupo re 
patefacta poenas dedit. 



2S2. dulcis, -8, obliging 
Hispd.ntls, -f, a Spaniard 
appellQ, -&r^ to style 
int6l6raMlIs, -€, intolerable 
appella.ti5,-l$nls, an appellation 

Direot Difooune. 
Bitter enemies deserve bet- 
ter of (d6) some people than 
those friends who seem oblig- 
ing; the former often tell the 
truth, the latter never. 

Scipio when he was styled 
king by the Spaniards, said: 
** The name of general which 



parargtur; eum primo pertcr- 
r!tum sommo surrexisse; dein 
cum se collegisset idque visum 
pro • nihtlo habendum esse 
duxisset, recubuisse; tum ei 
dormienti eundem ilium visum 
esse rogSre, ut quoniam sibi 
vivo non subvenisset, mortem 
suam ne inultam esse paterg- 
tur; se interfectum in plau- 
strum a caup5ne esse conjec- 
tumet supra stercus injectum; 
petgre, ut mane ad portam. 
adesset, priusquam plaustrum 
ex oppido exTret. Hoc vero 
somnio eum commStum mane 
bubulco praesto ad portam 
fuisse; quaesisse ex eo, quid 
esset in plaustro; ilium per- 
terrltum fugisse; mortdum 
eriitum esse; caup5nem, re 
patefacta, poenas dedisse. 

praed!c5, -5rfi, to boast 
siipgrO, -ar$ (with abl.), to ex* 

eel in 
consSqudr, -f, to attain to 
praesSs, -Wis, a governor 

Indirect Disoourse. 
Cato used to say that bit- 
ter enemies deserved better of 
some people than those friends 
who seemed obliging; that the 
former often told the truth, 
the latter never. 

Scipio when he was styled 
king by the Spaniards said 
the name of general which the 
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(qu5) my soldiers have called 
me, is to me the greatest; the 
kingly name, elsewhere great, 
is intolerable at Rome; I be- 
seech you to (lit) abstain from 
the appellation of king." 

Diogenes used to boast how 
much (quant5) he excelled even 
the king of Persia in happiness. 
''Tome," says he, ''nothing is 
wanting, to him nothing will 
be ever enough; I do not de- 
sire his pleasures, he can in no 
manner attain to mine." 

Tiberius wrote to the gov- 
ernors of the provinces the 
following: "It is the duty of 
a good shepherd to shear, not 
to skin, his sheep." 



soldiers had called him, was 
to him the greatest; the kingly 
name, elsewhere great, was 
intolerable at Rome, he be- 
sought them to abstain from 
the appellation of king. 

Diogenes used to boast how 
much he excelled even the king 
of Persia in happiness, by say- 
ing that to himself nothing was 
wanting, to the king nothing 
would be enough; that he did 
not desire the king's pleasures, 
and the king could in no man- 
ner attain to his. 

Tiberius wrote to the gov- 
ernors of the provinces that it 
was the duty of a good shep- 
herd'to shear, not to skin, his 
sheep. 



283. Participles. 

1. There are two Participles in the Active Voice: 

the Presnii Ftftieiplo denotes continuancef as: scribens, writing; 
the Futon Ftftieiplt is used to express what is likely or about to 
happen^ as: scrlptUriis, about to write, 

2. There are two Participles in the Passive Voice: 

the Pofeet Pirtidple denotes completion^ as: sciiptiis, written; 

the QtnmdiTo (so-called FaturePutieipto) denotes necessity or pro* 
priety^ as: scribendiis, to be written. 

3. Deponent Yerbs have four Participles: 

the PiMent Ptftieipli, as: hortans, exhorting; 

the Pofeot Parti«ipl0, as: hort&tiis, having exhorted; 

the Put Part. Act., as: hortatHrfls, being about to exhort; 

the Pal Put PiiB., as: hortandus, to be exhorted. 
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4. The Participles are used attributiyely, or in the 
manner of ordinary Adjectives, as: 

arbor florens, a blossoming tree scripta epistilla, a written letter 
pner dormlens, a sleeping boy arbs obsessa, a besieged town. 

5. The Participles are used with the utmost free- 
dom appositively and may have the value 

of a Relative f as: divitlae semper dorattlrae, ricJies wJiicJi will 
last forever; 

of while, when, after, as: Plato scribens mortiias est, Flato 
died while writing; 

of if, as: mendd,ci homlni ne vemm qaidem dicenti credimns, 
we do not believe a liar^ even if Tie speaks the truth; 

of Hnce, because, as: cantas olorlnns recte fabolGsas habetar 
nunquam andltns, tfie swanks song is justly regarded as 
faibuUmSy because it has never been heard; 

of though, although, as: ociilas se non videns alia cemit, 
the eyey though not seeing itself^ sees other things; 

of to, in order to (expressing a purpose), as: Seipio in AMcam 
trajecit Carthaglnem deletCirtts, S eipio crossed over into Africa 
to destroy Carthage. 

6. The Participle with a negative, as nOn, nihil is 
often best rendered 

by without and a Participial Noun, as: mtdti homines vitup6- 
rant libros non intelleetos. many men find fault with books 
without understanding them. 

oflf6r5, -r8, to offer c&l€f3^5, -€r€, to heat 

expl5r5, -Sr6, to explore adsuefiO, -Ifiri, to be trained 

JQdaetls, -I, a Jew 6n6r5, -arS, to load 

potestas, -sitlSy permission sarclnae, -Srtim, baggage 

J6s6phiis, -i, Joseph prOcumbS, -€r€, to lie down 

ev6h5, -€r€, to raise r6surg5, -^rC, to rise again 

imprSbtls, -i, a rascal HephaestlSn, -5nls, Hephaes* 

JtivC, -SrC, to avail parltfir, together \tion 

exIgC, -&r€, to spend adW, -Irfi, to reach 
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XJtrum est praeclarms aurum habere, an habentibns atrrum 
imperare ? Persarum regi intra imperii fines iter facienti ab 
omnibus munSra offerebantur. Caesar adversus bostem coplas 
dncttlrus praemlsit equites, qui vias omnes explorarent. Cyrus 
rerum potltus Judaeis potestatem dedit in patrtam redeundi. 
Deus Jos6phum in Aegypto multa mala perpessum ad summos 
honOres evexit. Sapiens quidam laudatus ab imprSbo: quam 
timfo, inquit, ne quid male fecgrim ! Quid homlnem octoginta 
anni juvant per inertlam exacti ? Currendo calefactus cave, 
ne statim bibas. CamSlus adsuefiSri potest, ut onerandus 
sarcinis humi procumbat, oneratus resurgat. Hephaestion 
longe omnium amicOrum carissimus erat Alejandro, cum ipso 
parlter ediicatus. Alexander morlens aniilum suum dedSrat 
Perdiccae. Insiilas non possilmus adire, nisi navlbus, undlque 
mari circumdatas. Avarus ma2Qmas saepe divitlas possidens, 
iis non utitur. Risus interdum ita repente erumpit, ut eum 
cupientes tenure nequeamus, 

284. Ardeft, -ae, Ardea inttmr, -^li, to look upon 

verg^rS ad, to decline towards lacessS, -&^ to provoke 

jentaedlllm, -i, breakfast plane, perfectly 

pulcherrlmtts, -ft, -flm, most audlQ, -Ir^ to hearken to 

glorious inspTciC, -6r6, to examine 

The F^eet Pisdyo Ftftieipli supplies the place of a Verbal Noun 
with o/, as: occlsus Caesar, the murder of Caesar. 

Tarquin the Proud, while besieging Ardea, lost his king- 
dom. In the morning [time] and when declining towards the 
west, the sun has less [of] strength. Caesar, Saving got pos- 
session of Alexandria, gave the government to Cleopatra. A 
friend had copie to take breakfast with me. The murder of 
Caesar, the dictator, appeared to some the worst, to others the 
most glorious deed. He who is about to purchase land must 
before (prae) all things look upon the water, the roads, and the 
neighbors. A lion, when satiated and not provoked, is perfectly 
harmless. Alexander called the city which he had founded 
[founded by him] Alexandria. Tigers attack all animals, 
because they are always thirsting for blood. The rhinoceros 
when about to fight with an elephant is said to sharpen ita 
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horn on rocks (iW.). Word was brought to Cincinnatus as he 
was plowing , that he had been made dictator. Attentive 
friends hearkened to Socratea while he was discoursing on the 
immortality of souls. I never dnnk without being thirsty; 
maiiy men drink without being thirsty. He is a fool who 
when he is going to buy a horse does not examine the animal 
itself, but its cloth and bridle. Numa was made king in the 
forty first year after the founding of the city. 

28S. Participles (continued). 

Vote of Perceiving take the AMnsailYe with the Pm0ni Firtieip]6y 
when the object is to be represented as actually seen, heard, etc.; 
also: f5c6r€, indtlc6r€, to represent, introduce (see 273y, as: 

vidi pu6ro8 ludentes I saw the boys playing 

Xenophon facit Socr&tem dispu- XenopJion represents. Socrates 
tantem disputing. 



attdnltiis, -ft, -ilm, stunned accSdSrS &d, to proceed to 

castlgO, -ftr^ to discipline r6ced5,-€r€, to move ba^ckwards 

Bc&lft, -ae, a ladder pix, picis, pitch 

appl!c?S, -arS to apply CaesltrT&ntIs, -ft,~llm, of Caesar 

mQttis, -ft, -ttm, sileni immittS, -SrS, to let loose 

prills, sooner Ancharltls, -I, Ancharius 

v6h6ment6r, furiotisly perf6dJ5, -€r^ to stab to deaih 

corr&d5,-Sr^ toscfape together porrIg5, -€r6, to shake 

cistft, -ae, a ch£st irriiS, -€r^ to rush 

divinthn namSn (-1 -InXs), obstiipesc5, -fo^ to be aston- 

divine majesty ish^d 

Imperator milttes sublto terrSre attonitos castig&vit. Ro- 
mSni Syracasas oppugnantes scalas muris applicuSrunt. Om- 
nia adhiblta remedia interdum aegrOtis magis nocent quam 
prosunt. A cane muto prius quam a vehementer latranti 
mordebSris. AvSri pecuniam undique corrasam in cistis ab- 
scondunt. Divini numinis auxilium et gratiam implorantes 
ad aedes sacras accedimus. Navigantibus terra recedere 
videtur. Casstus naves pice complStas in Caesarianam classem 
immlsit. Nero a senatu hostis patriae judicatus ipse pugiSne 
se transfixit. Ancharius quidam in conspectu Marii perfossus 
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est, quia mannm non porrexSrat ei salutanti. Cum Romani 
milites primum elephantos in se irruentes vidSrent, obstupu- 
erunt neque iis restit^runt. Is fidelisslme dat consilium, qui 
id suadet, quod ipse, si in e5dem loco erit, factOrus erit. Hel- 
vetii cum novas sedes petitQri assent, omnia oppTda et vicos 
incendgrant. Tullus Hostilius tricestmo imperii anno altSro, 
fulmine ictus, cum domo sua arsit* 



286. &calStis, -I, a sting; &ca- 
i6is pung6r6, to sting 
In primls, among the foremost 
Tyrtis, -% Tyre 
d6prShend5, -Crfi, to overtake 
dlmitt5, -Sr^ to disband 
SertOrltls, -i, Sertorius 
belldm excitarfi, to stir up war 



OcS&ntls, -I, the ocean 
confQglS, -^r^ to flee to 
85 r6cip6r6, to betake one*s self 
p&ri6t6m f6rfr6, to knock one^s 

head against the waU 
indign3,ti5, -5iiXs, indignation 
commOtils, -ft, -ilin, moved 
mdndcSrSs, -QtiLs, a unicorn 



Bees, when provoked, sting furiously. Epaminondas, when 
fighting, always stood among the foremost. Alexander, when 
besieging Tyre, built a mound out into (in with abL) the sea. 
The Greeks burned Troy when taken. The soldiers of Anthony 
overtook Cicero in his flight. King Pyrrhus sent an ambas- 
sador to Rome to sue for peace. Though ordered by the senate, 
yet Caesar did not disband his army. Sertorius who had 
stirred up a severe wai* against the Romans in Spain, being 
[having been] at length conquered, fled to the ocean to betake 
himself to the Islands of the Blessed. Men, when mo^ed by 
deep (gravis) grief and indignation, sometimes- knock their 
heads against the wall. Ariovistus, the chief of the Germans, 
was about, to occupy all Gaul. It is the way of timid people 
to fear even those things which ought not to be feared. Four 
hundred cavalry of the Helvetians fighting bravely put to 
flight four thousand of the Romans. He who has been struck 
by lightning does not see the flash of lightning. We are not 
wont to believe [to] a liar even if he speaks the truth. Many 
people leave their country to seek other settlements. The 
unicorn is rightly regarded as fabulous, because it has never 
been seen. 
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naiite 

Uto imperante 
Caes&re interfecto 



287. Ablative Absolute 

A Noun or Pronoun with a Participle is used in 
the Ablative Case absolutely to express some accom- 
panying circumstance or condition of the action. 

The AUalm AbMfaite may be translated by the Engtish^TomtTia/tve 
Ahsolvie which is a close equivalent; bnt, as a role, the same 
change of form is required as in translating Participles in general 
(see 283), Examples are: ' 
Kama Pompilio reg- Nurna PompUius reigning. When Nunia 

Pompilius was reigning. In the reign 
of Numa Pompilius, 
In ike reign of the emperor THtiis, 
Caesar heing^ fiamng been murdered. 
When Caesar had been murdered. 
After tJie murder of Caesar, 

An A^JMtiTa, or another Hran may take the place of the Parti- 
ciple, as: 

Xerxes being king. 

Nature being the leader. Under the 

guidance of nature. 
Wliile we are unudUing. Against our 

will Inspite of us. 
While father is, was unwilling. Against 

fatlier's wiU, 

The want of a Perfect Active Participle in Latin 
is frequently supplied by the Ablative Absolute with 
a Passive Participle, thus: 

Caesar, nrbe capta, redfit i Z2l£i<JLM22Lj2^» <^^«^ return^, 
"^■■^■^""' ( Having taken the aity ^ Caesar returned. 



Xerxe rege 
natOra dace 

nolentlbns nobis 

patre invito 



0hI15, -5nls, CJiilo 
Olymplft, -ae, Olympia 
exspIrO, -SrS, to expire 
insldiae, -S>rtlm, treachery 
commit 15, -^r6, to flgJU 
Gaius AtllTtis {-i-liyGajusAtUius 
Sardtls, -I, a Sardinian 
trlnmphatClm est, tJiere was a 
triumph 



dlvulgQ, -SrS, to spread abroad 
emInK, -€r€, to be prominent 
eripI5, -6r5, to deliver 
sentIO, -IrS, to be aivare of 
stftttlS, -&€, to decide 
InlquItSs, -Stis, injustice 
obstO, -SrS, to intervene 
1)60 teste, calling 07i Qod to 
witness 
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Chilo, unus e septem sapientibus, filto victOre Olymplae, 
nimio gaudio exspiravit. Vivo HannibSle Romani sese ab 
insidiis tutos non esse arbftrabantur. Duce Scipione Romani 
in Africam trajecgrunt, ubi pugna ad Zamam commissa pax 
petentibus Carthaginienslbus data est. Manlio Torquato, Gaio 
Atilio consulibus de Sardis triumphatum est, et omnibus locis 
pace facta Romani bellum non habebant, quod inde ab urbe 
condita semel tantum factum erat, regnante Numa PompilTo. 
Sapiens amissis omnibus rebus dives judicandus est. Fama 
divulgata, Numam PompilTum Sablnum virttlte et sapientia 
emingre, hunc poptLlus Romanus, quamquam peregrlnum, 
pi^aeteritis civibus regem cr6avit. Quam multis e perictilis 
Deus vitam tuam eripilit te non sentiente ! Judex, qui stattiit 
altquid altera parte non audita, iniquitatis arguitur. Eclipses 
non ubique cernuntur, aliquando propter nubfla, saepTus globo 
terrae obstante. Quod Deo teste promis&is, id tenendum est. 

288. adv6nI5, -IrS, to approach Pausanias, -ae, Fausaniaa 

Tberm6pylae, -artlin, ThermO' MardCnilis, -i, Mardoniua 

pylae Plataeae, -artlm, Plataea 

vlg€5, -6r€, to thrive expers, -tis, free 

conflSgrati6,-6nIs, an eruption conv6nit, it is agreed 

The Greeks, on the approach of the Persians, occupied 
Thermopylae. After the expulsion (expello) of the kings , the 
first consuls at Rome were Brutus and Collatinus. It thunders 
sometimes also when the sky is serene. We cannot doubt 
that there is a God, as nature herself teaches it Schools are 
a great hope of one's country; when they flourish, the state 
also thrives. The Greeks under the leadership of Themistocles 
conquered the Persians at Salamis. In the reign of the 
emperor Titus there occurred an eruption of Vesuvius; in 
the reign of Tiberius, a violent earthquake. When the sea 
is calm, any one can be pilot. Under the leadership of Pau- 
sanias the Greeks put to flight the immense forces of Mardo- 
nius at Plataea. For 44 years Mithridates carried on war 
with the Romans with often varying fortune. Pythagoras, 
who first called himself a philosopher, flourished when Ser- 
vius TuUius was king of the Romans. We ought to be tree 
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from all fear, since God regulates human affairs. Under the 
guidance of nature, the ancients comprehended that there was 
a God, but it was not agreed among them what Gtod was. 

289. Gerund. 

1. As the Infinitive is used as a Verbal Noun in 
the Nominative and Accusative Cases, so the Gernnd, 
corresponding to the Enghsh participial noun in ing, 
is used in the remaining cases, viz.: 



Norn 


. scribgre est utile 


writing is useful 


Gen. 


ars scribendi 


the art of toriting 


Dat 


scribendo adfili 


I was present at the writing 


Ace. 


Bcribfire disco 


I learn to write 




ad scribendnm utilis 


useful for writing 


Abl. 


scribendo disclmns 


we learn by writing. 


2. 


The Oenind governs the same case as the 


verb, 


as: 






ars scribendi episttllam 


the art of writing a letter 




cupldus te audiendi 


desirous of hearing you 




ii^jurtas ferendo 


by bearing wrongs 




ad beate vivendrun 


for living happily 




parendo legibus 


by obeying the laws 



crtlc!5, -^8, to torture vincC, -€rS, to overcome 

mdd6rd.te, with moderation certS,mSn, -inXs, a contest 

g61asc5, -Crfi, to freeze Perslctis, -ft, -tim, Persian 

grandS, -lids, Jiail auscultans, -tis, a hearer 

forttlnfi, fi,d68 asp6rfi,,a lot so hard perm5vW, -6r€, to excite 

Av3xi homines non solum libidtne augendi divitias crucian- 
tur, sed ettam amittendi metu. Parsimoma est scientia vi- 
tandi sumptus supervactLos sive ars re familiari moderate 
utendi. Si pluvia inter decidendum gelascit, grando fit. 
Valetado, amicitia ceteraque bona quanti sint, carendo magis 
quam fruendo intellexi. Nulla fortOna ad6o aspgra est, quam 
prudenter patiendo vir fortis non vincat. Reddenda est terra 
terrae. In certamtne ad Thermopylas milites Persici postrgmo 
flagellOrum ictibus ad pugnandum coacti sunt. Optimus orator 
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est, qui dicendo ammos auscultantium et docet et delectat et 
permSvet. Cato perpettio censSbat, Carthaginem esse delen- 
dam. Cum judTci dicenda sententia erit, meminerit se Deum 
habere testem. Saepe in metuendo plus mali est quam in ipso 
illo, quod timetur. Summa voluptas ex discendo capitur. Ut 
equus ^uitandi imperlto inutilis est, ita libri sunt inuflles 
ignSxc legendi. 



290. noxTtIs, -&, -tlm, noxioits ^ insiiettls, -Ay-fiin, unaccustoni' 
herbft, -ae, a weed rS,ti6, -?5nls, reflection [ed 

exstirpO, -arS, to eradicate lignlliii, -I, wood 
&dess6, to be at hand combttrO, -SrS, to hum 

Btlliis, -I, a stilus cogaOvI, / have become ac- 

prdhlbW, -€rfi, to check quainted withj I know 

We eradicate the noxious weeds of fields by plowing. In 
reading we ought to imitate bees. The opportunity to learn 
is not always at hand. The ancients used a stilus for (fid) 
writing. No one can have a just cause [of] for bearing arms 
against his country. This pupil is more inclined to (M) play 
than to learn. By hoping misfortune is made lighter. Anger , 
is to be checked in punishing. There is always opportunity 
of reading, not always of hearing. My brother being unac- 
customed [of] to sailing fears the sea. Man is bom for (S.d) 
understanding and thinkino:. A man should do nothing with- 
out reflection. Trees afford wood not only for burning but 
also for building and other necessary things. From whom did 
the spider learn the art of weaving its nets ? Three things 
are especially to be respected by youths: God, one's parents, 
the laws. In the most ancient times many peoples did not yet 
know the art of writing. Let pupils be desirous of learning. 
Wisdom is to be considered the art of living. 



291. Gerundive. 

1. The Gerundive, in its adjective use, denotes 
nece^^ity or ^roj^riety. 
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Its most ft*eqaent use is with essS in the Ptuin Peripliruiio Oon- 
jngation (see 247), The neater of the Gerandive with est, Sr&t, 
etc. is nsed impersonally if what is said holds good of people in 
general, as: viyendam est, we or you miLSt live. 

Bat the person by whom may also be added in the Datiya, thns: 

mihi scribendum est, I rnvst or should write 
tibi scribendum est, thou must or shouldst write 
ei scribendum est, /^e must or should write 
nobis scribendum est, we must or should write 
vobis scribendum est, you must or should write 
eis scribendum est, tiiep must or should write 

2. The Oemndive is used as an Objective Predicate 
to denote Purpose after verbs signifying to give, take, 
send, leave J as: 

curdre, to take care accipSre, to receive 

d&re, to give permitt^re, to permit 

relinqu^re, to leave loc&re, to let^ lease 

mittSre, to send . conduc^re, to contract for 

patrlam diripiendam relinqui- we leave our country to be 
mus plundered. 

3. The Oemndive of verbs governing the accusative 
is frequently used instead of the Gerund in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

The AoooiatlTt is put in the same Case as the Gerund. 
The Genmd is then changed into the Gerundive. 

The Gonmdive is made to agree with the Substantive in Gender, 
Number and Case; thus: 

Gerund. GtnmdiTe. 

Gen. scribendi epistdlam scribendae epistiilae 

Dat. scribendo epistillam scribendae epistiilae 

Ace. ad scribendum epistillam ad scribendam epistillam 

Abl. scribendo epistillam scribenda episttila 

4. The Genitive of the Gerund or Gerundive is 
used with nouns and adjectives, as: 

ars Vivendi, the art of living equitandl perltus, skillfuU in riding 
consilium urbis delendae, a civitatis regendae perltus, skill- 
plan for destroying the city ful in governing the state. 
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Very common are caiosS and gratXSiy on account ofj for the 
sake ofy for the purpose of (with the OenitiTa of Glerand and 
Gernndive) to point out design or purpose, aa: 

memoriae exercendae gratia, for the sake of exercising the memory. 

5. The Dative of the Gerund or Gerundive may be 
used with adjectives of fitness, such as: 

dtnis, -^ iLsefulj good apttis, -&, -tlm, adapted, suited 
Intttllls, -^ useless, unfit idOnStU, -&, -ihn^fit, suitable, suited, 

to denote the object for which; but the more common 
construction of these adjectives is that of the Ac- 
cusative with ad, to J thus: 

aqua utilis bibendo, water good for drinking 

charta inntHis ad scribendom, paper unfit to write upon, 

6. The Accusative of the Gerund and Gerundive 
is most frequently used after ad, to, denoting j)ur' 
pose, as: 

ad colendos agros, for cultivating the fields 

me vocas ad scribendom, you- summon me to write 

propensns ad discendnm, inclined to learn, 

7. The Ablative of the Gerund and Gerundive is 
used as Ablative of means or instrument, and most 
frequently after the preposition Jn, in, as: 

mens discendo alitur, the mind is nourished by learning 
moderatio in jocando, restraint in joking. 



gest5, -arS, to carry 
perdisc5, -6rS, to learn 
8pect5, -5r€, to inquire into 
Greta, -ae, Crete 
MinSs, 5Is, Minos 
contend^, -Sr6, to proceed 
consp!ci5, -Sr6, to see 
moenia, -It&m, (city) walls 
pOn5, -€r6, to erect 
fUcultas, -atls, a means 

&qaa nitrusa (-ae 



littSrSriim Pigments., the ele- 
ments of education 
iab0r5, -art, to take pains 
dissuades, -6r€, to dissuade 
sibi conciliarS, to draw upon 

one^s self 
confirm^, -arg, to establish 
pellQcTdtis, -a, -tlm, clear 
redds, -€rS, to reflect 
v61iit, 80 to speak 
), alkaline woi/er 
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Multi propter gloriae cupiditatem cupidi sunt bell5rum ge- 
tendOrum. Boves oneribus gestandis non sunt idonei. Pytha- 
gSras BabylOnem ad perdiscendos sidSrum motus originemque 
mundi spectandam profectus est. Inde Cretam et Lacedae- 
mSna ad cognoscendas MinOis et Lycurgi leges contendit. Ab 
oppugnanda Neapdli Hannibalem deterrugrunt conspecta moe- 
nia. Monumenta ponuntur admiratiOnis, venerati5nis, caritatis 
testandae gratia. In primis litterarum elementis docendis 
saepe parum laboratur. Suadendo et dissuadendo jam multi 
inimicittas sibi conciliav6runt. PhilosSphi in iis ipsis libris, 
quos de contemnenda gloria scribunt, nomina sua inscrlbunt. 
Cimon pacis inter Athenienses et LacedaemonTos conflrmandae 
causa Spartam contendit. Nattlra nobis facultatem dedit nos- 
met ipsos videndi; fons culque pellucidus imagtnem suam red- 
dit. MusTcam natOra ipsa videtur velut muneri nobis dedisse 
ad tolerandos facillus labOres. Aqua nitrOsa uttlis est bibendo. 

292. occulttis, -ft, -Iknij secret In lis, therein [with 

consuetQdS, -inls, h^bit versdr, -Sri In, to have to do 

rfillglS, ~6i^, religion pltls virlum, more energy 

impitls, -ft, -ttm, impious afferrfi ad, to bring to 

mfimdriam augfirS, to improve d6lIb6ratio, -Onls, deliberation 

the memory ggnils vltae, a line of life 

p6r 86, a>s such recttls, -ft, -tlm, straight 

Many are more desirous of buying books than of reading 
them. He who is not skilled in governing a house will be far 
less fit for ruling a state. Secret enmities are more to be 
feared than open ones. The habit of disputing against relig- 
ion is bad and impious. New friends ought not to be preferred 
to old ones. I return the greatest thanks to my parents be- 
cause they took care [me to be instructed] that I was in- 
structed. The only art of improving the memory is practice. 
We came into the garden for the sake of taking a walk. 
Virtues as such ought to be practised, and therein we must 
follow duty, not advantage. Justice has to do with protect- 
ing human society and giving to every one his own. Amuse- 
ments will benefit boys, because boys after amusements bring 
more energy to their studies (discgre). The deliberation 
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on choosing a line of life is the most difficult of all. Remember 
that youth is the time for [of] learning. We ought to pray 
that we may have a sound mind in a sound body. Men should 
never depait from the straight way. 

293. Supine. 

The Supines are verbal nouns of the Fourth De- 
clension, having only the accusative and ablative 
singular, as: am3>tuiii, amatu, to love. 

The Former Supine (in fim) is used after verbs of motion to ex- 
press the purpose of the motion; it has an active meaning ^ as: 

venio te rog&tum, / come to ask you. 

With the passive infinitive iri (lit. to be gone) the Supine in tim 
forms the Future MnitiTe FaaaTe, &m&tiim Iri^ to he about to be loved 
(121, 5.) 

The Latter Sapine (in fL) has a passive meaning; it is used only 
with a few Adjectives denoting cose or difficuUyy pleasure or dis- 
pleasure, right or wrong; with the nouns fSs, right, nSfSs, wrong, 
sometimes with dpfis, need, as: 

quid est tarn jucundum auditu ? what is so agreeable in hearing? 



4Bpect9, -SrS, to view, look at hiim9ji!tas, -Stis, humanity 

Olympictls, -&, -Urn, Olympian mansiiStUdS, -Wis, mildness 

F&biiis Pictdr (-1 -5rls), Fa- Hadnlmetttm, -I, Hadrumetum 

Mu^ Fictor Z&m&, -ae, ZamxL 

sciscltdr, -5rl, to inquire millfi passfltim (1000 paces), a mile 

sicrificltiin, -i, a sacrifice rectdr, -?5ris, a master 

piac5, -ar^ to appease Tusculantiin, -I, a Tusculanfarm 

rgfgrS, -r€, to tell, relate salftt5, -ar^ to pay one^s respects 

Innumgros homines constat olim profectos esse in Graeciam 
spectatum ludos Olympicos. Bello Punico secundo Fablus 
Pictor Delphos ad oraotLlum missus est sciscitatum, quibus 
precTbus sacriflciisque dii placSri possent. Quae tibi jucunda 
sunt relatu, saepe altSri minune jucunda sunt auditu. Pom- 
p6ius fuit tanta humanitate, ut difficfle dictu sit, utrum hostes 
magis virtQtem ejus timuerint, an mansuetudinem dilexerint. 
Muli^res spectatum veiuunt, veniunt spectentur ut ipsae. 
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OratOrem eum puto, qui verbis ad audiendum jucundis uti 
potest. Nonue ipsi vidStis, quid in hoc negotio dictu facta- 
que opus sit ? Hannibal — incredibile dictu — bidiio et duSr 
bus noctibus HadrumStum pervCnit, quod distat a Zama circiter 
millia passtium trecenta. Yirtus difficilis inventu est; rectSrera 
dueemque desidgrat; sed vitia etiam sine magistro discuntui\ 
Quid est tarn jucundum auditii quam sapientibus sententlis 
ornata oratio ? CicSro Romam profectUrus erat iudos specta- 
tum, cum amTci ad eum salutandum in Tuscuianum ven^runt. 

29 J:. Equivalents of the Supine. 

The Former Supine, as an expression of purpose, is not very 
common, its place being supplied in various ways. Thus the sen- 
tence: 

The Carthaginians sent ambassadors to sue for pea^cCy 

may be rendered: 

Supine. Carthaginienses legates misSrunt paoem petAtum . 

^'^ M. i ^' ^®S^^^® mis€runt ad pacem petendam. 

r««os 1^- legates misgrunt pacis peteiidae causa, 
causa V 

Fni Fart C. legatos miserunt pacem petitfiros. 

fit w. Snbj. C. legatos miserunt, ut pacem petSrent. 

qui w. Snbj. C. legates miseruhtj qui pacem petSrent. 

The use of the Latter Snpine is confined to a few verbs, as: dictQ, 
to tell; facta, to do; auditn, to Ivear; visQ, to see. With ^cilis, dif- 
ficilis, jacundus, the construction of ad with the gerund is more 
common, as: 

res est facilis ad cognoscendum (cognitu), th^e thing is easy to know. 



gratulOr, -ari, to congratulate Aedui, nSrfim, the Aedui 

Argi, -orQm, Argos florens, -tis, in blossom 

concede, -^r6, to retire conv6nl5, -ir6, to crowd 

Yejentes, -ifim, the people of Veji pirfim, -T, a pear 

oratdr, -Oris, an envoy Usltatfis, -&, -fim, usual 

Do you wish to go with me to hunt ? I know that many 
have come to me, not to congratulate me, but for the sake of 
eating and drinking. ' Hannibal was recaled to defend his 
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country. This book is most difficult to understand. The 
shorter a narrative is^ the clearer it is and the easier to un- 
derstand. What is pleasanter to hear than a fine speech ? 
Themistocles, when, after being expelled by the Athenians, he 
had left his country, retired to Argos to live tTiere. The people 
of Veji sent envoys to Rome to sue for peace. Few women 
had come to look, most came that they might be looked at. 
The Aedui sent ambassadors to Cs&sar to ask assistance. You 
yourselves will see what is best to be done, my friends. What 
is more beautiful to see than a tree in blossom? A vast 
multitude of men crowded into the city to view the public 
games. Pears are sweet to t?ie taste. Nothing is more agree- 
able to hear than the counsels of faithful friends. Merchants 
go to market either to buy or to sell various wares. Let us 
ask what is best to be done, pot what is the most usual. 

29S. Co-ordinate Conjunctions, 

The following Particles are called Copulative Con- 
jimctions: 

£t, -quS, atquS (ftc), and 
nUkga&j and not 
Stl&m, qu5quS, also 

9t is simply and, the most common and general copulative, and 
connects Independent words and clauses without any additional 
meaning; -qu^ affixed to the word it annexes, combines things that 
belong closely to one another; atquS adds a more important to a 
less important member. The following may serve as an example to 
illustrate the various usages: 

dies et noctes means days and nighiSj simply; 
dies noctesque " days and nightSf as a whole; 
dies atque noctes " days and (also) nights. 

tavern for cognoscit, et lupus thief "knows thiqf, and wolf 

lupum Imows wolf 

dum vires annlqae sinunt, tole- worlc while your strength .and 

' rftte labOrem years permit you 

intra moenia atque in sinu urbis within the walls and even in 

sunt hostes the heart of the city are the 

enemies. 



/ 
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ftc does not stand before a vowel or h; atquS either before 
vowels or consonants. They generally mean as, than, after acyectives 
and adverbs of likeness and anlikeness, as: aequS ftc, as much as, 
equally as; s^fis ftc, ftlXt^r atquS, otherwise than. 

StiUUn (lit. and farther) even, yet, stillj adds a new cirenmstance 
and generally precedes the words to which it belongs; qudqu^ so 
also, which refers only to a single word and follows that word, im- 
plies a sameness in the whole, as : 

etiam mendlcns mendico invldet even the heggarenvies the beggar 

otia corpus alunt, animus quo- rest strengthens the body, the 

que pascltar illis mind, too, is thus supported. 

Several Svijeds or Objects, standing in the same 
relations, 

either take St throughout: polyiyndeton, joined in various ways; 
or omit it throughout: ujnMoiii,*unconnected; 
or take qu8 only before the last member, thus: 

summa fide et constantia et justitia ) .^r ^t. ^ . ^ . ^ 

samma fide, congtantia, justitia t «'*"^ f^ 0''^. ^f^' 

summa fide, constantia justltlaque ' ) '^^^^^'^ «"«« J«««'ce. 

St is used after maltl followed by another adjective, where in 
English and is usually omitted; as: multae et magnae arbdres, 
many large trees. 

In the second member of a sentence and not is expressed by 
nSquS, as: dicunt, nee dubltant, th£y say and do not doubt Mark 
the following Idiomatio Bxpretnoiui: 

and no one n^quS quisquSm nor any one 

and no n6qu6 ulliis nor any 

and nothing nSquS quidqu&m nor any thing 

and never n6qu6 unqudjn nor ever 

The following are Disjunctive Conjunctions: 

aut, vSl, -vS, sivS (seu), or, 

aut, or, denotes absolute exclusion or substitution, as: 
vinc6ris aut vincis, you are conquered or conquering, 

vSl (lit. you may choose) gives a choice, often with St!&m, er^en, 
pStliis, raiher, as: 

hie popaius indomUus vel potlus this untamable or roither savage 
imni^Q people , 
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-vS which is always affixed to another word, is only a weaker 
form of v6l, as: plus minusvS, iftwre or less. 

sivS (seu), if you choose, indicates merely an alternative of 
words, as: ' 

discessos siv^ potlus turpissima t?ie decampment^ or rcUher the 
ftiga most sham^ejul flight. 



suspectiis, -ft, -iim, suspected vex5, -SrS, to rack 

rapW, -firS, to hurry archltecttis, -i, a maker 

Di5, -5nls, Dio rectdr, -5rls, a ruler 

indulgW, -6r6, to favor s^nitSs, -fttis, recovery 

c6d5, -€r6, to slide away ferciiltim, -I, a dish 

Italiam p6t6r6, to makeforltaly abd6m6n, -Inis, the abdomen 

regniim constltugrg, to establish intestln&,-9rtiin, the intestines 

a kingdom formft, -ac, figure 

pessime, utterly Parthtls, -I, a Parthian 

commTniis, hand to hand 

Tjrannis amici quoque suspecti sunt. Opinionlbus vulgi 
rapimur in errOrem nee vera cernirous. Ratio docet, quid fa- 
ciendum ftigiendumque sit. Dionysius tyrannus DiOni maxima 
indulsit neque eum secus dilexit ac fratrem suum. Horae ce- 
dunt et dies et menses et anni, nee praeteritum tempus un- 
quam revertftur, nee quid sequatur sciri potest. Aen6as Trojam 
relTquit Italiamque petlvit. Btiam in Italia Aengae magna pe- 
riciila immingbant, sed haec quoque vicit et regnum in Italia 
constitiiit. Verres Sicillam per tres annos pessime vexavit ac 
perdidit. Deus solus potest esse architectus et rector caeli et 
terrae. HadriSlnus uno eOdemque tempSre audire, scribgre, 
dictare, loqui potSrat. TempSra mutantur, nos et mutamur 
inillis. Romani leges, quas senatus poptilusque sanxgrat, 
agnfiis tabtilis incidSrunt. Nihil aeque sanitatem impgdit, ac 
remediOrum crebra mutatlo. Multos morbos ac medicos multa 
ferctila fecSrunt. In superiOre corpSris parte seu pectore est 
cor et pulmo; in inferiQre seu abdomlne est stomSchus cum 
intestlnis. Stulti sunt, qui forma opibusve superblunt. Parthi 
commlnus in acie proeliari aut obsessas urbes vi expugnare 
nescivgrunt. Triginta tyranni circumstetSrunt SocrS-tem nee 
potuCrunt animura eius infringgre. 



\ 
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296. l6qaSiCli&8,S,iHa,loquacity dlllgens, -tis, a lover 

Idstls, -fls, gaming PlQt5, -Qnis, Fluto, the god of 

bellO ddmarg, to subdue in war the infernal regions 

amplificO, -art, to enlarge alTiid. .iliM,one thing . .another 

Thgbantis, -i, a Theban dIripiO, -€rS, to ^plunder 

« 

God sees and rules all things. Our mind is immortal and 
will not perish along with the body. Avoid avarice, loquacity, 
gaming, hatred and the rest of vices. Ancus Marcius subdued 
'the Latins in war, enlarged the city of Rome and surrounded 
it with new walls* We had rather be poor and honest than 
rich and wicked. Naked I came into this world and naked I 
shall return. Virtue is highly to be valued even in an enemy. 
Hannibal was forced to leave Carthage and never returned. 
Aristides among the Athenians and Kpaminondas among the 
Thebans are sai^ to have been such (adeo) lovers of truth, 
that they never told a lie even in joke. ^^ I hate that man 
who says one thing and thinks another," Achilles used to say, 
** as much as I do the gates of Pluto." The Romans carried 
on severe wars against the Gauls and Spaniards. Xerxes 
before the naval battle in which he was defeated by Themis- 
tocles had sent four thousand [of J armed men to plunder the 
temple of Apollo; as if he were carrying on war, not only with 
the Greeks, but also with the immortal gods. All things have 
been well ordained by nature, or rather by God. Be what you 
appear to be. There is nothing new under the sun I 

297. Co-ordinate Conjunctions (continued). 
The following are Adversative Coiyimctions: 

autSm, sM, vSriim, verO, ftt, hut 
atqui, hut for all that 
td.inSii, net^ertheless 
cStSrtiin, for the rest 

The weakest of them all in adversative power is autSm which is 
only used to connect sentences, and commonly follows the first word. 

spirltus promptus, caro autem the spirit is willing^ hut the 
infirma flesh is weak. 
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sM has two meanings; after affirmative sentences it is equiva- 
lent to biU (yet); after negative sentences to but (on the contrary), 

homo propOnit, sed Dens dispO- man propoaetJi, hut God dis- 

nit poseth 

non opus est verbis, sed ftistlbus ^ there is no need of words, hut 

of knocks, 

vSrttin, it is true, true, always takes the first place in the sen- 
tence; v6r5, in truth, is generally put in the second place: 

verum praeterlta omittamus hut let us lay aside past things 
illud vero plane ferendum non hut this, indeed, is not at all to 
est he sujfered, 

&t is stronger than sM; and atqnl, hut for all that is even 
stronger again: 

popiilns me sibllat, at mihi tJie moh may hiss me, hut Icon- 

plando gratulate myself 

o rem difficllem, inquis, et in- a hard case, you say, and an 

explicabilem. Atqui expli- inexplicable one. And never- 

canda est theless it ought to he explained, 

tftmSn, yet, nevertheless^ Iq the usual correlative of a concessive 
conjunction; generally it comes first unless a particular word is to 
be made emphatic: 

natdram expellas ihrca, tamen usque recurret, you may drive out 
nature vnth apitchfork, for all that sJw will ever he returning. 

The Causal Coiyimctions are: 

nftm, Qntm, namqu^ St^nXm, for 

nftm is always put at the beginning, Snlm always follows the 
first word, of the sentence; namquS and St^nlm are commonly 
put in the first place. 

The Illative Coqjimctions are: 

itftquS, Iglttlr, ergrO, therefore 
\d.W, idcirc5, 07i that account 
prdind^ accordingly 

It&qu8 is put at the beginning of the sentence and is used of 
fiwts; iglttlr follows one or more words in its clause, and is used 
of opinions; ergr5, consequently, denotes necessary consequence 
and is more emphatic than Igltur; it is put at the beginning of the 
sentence or after an emphatic word. pr6indS is only employed in 
exhortations: 
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qnot homines, tot sententlae; many meuj many mirids; there- 
falli igitar possftmns fore we may he mistaken 

negat haec fillam me suam esse; she says thai I am not Tier 
non ergo haec mater mea est daughter^ therefore she is 

not my mother 

proinde fiokc magno anlmo sis! accordingly, be of good cheer! 

nSquS is used for n5n with the coi\janctioiis: SnXm, vSr5, 
tftmSn, iglttlr, thns: 

neqae enim, for not neque vero, hut not 

neqae tameiii yet not neqae igitar, therefore not 



AstyagSs, -Is, Astyages d6rglictl6, -OnXs, a disregard 

Harpagds, -% Harpagus mllilfis, -I, a kite 

saltt&s, -Qs, the wood qaoddambelliimn^tiiral6,aA;t7i(2 
permdtC, -SrS, to exchange of natural warfare 

convTvitim, -I, a feast continSS, -6r6, to contain 

pr6b5, -SrS, to judge coiyOrattis, -i, a conspirator 

Gyrus infans ab AstySge traditas est HarpSgo, ut in saltl- 
bus exponeretur. At sors ejas cum sorte parvtQi regii past5- 
ris permutata est; ipse enim pro fillo pastOris educ&tus, ille 
pro nep5te regis expositus est. Amicus in convivio non 
cognoscTtur; errat igitur, qui amicum in convivio probat. 
Communis utilitatis derelictio contra natUram est; est enim 
injusta. MiltLo est quoddam bellum naturaie cum corvo; ergo 
alter alterlus, ubicunque nactus est, ova frangit. Minus curare 
solCmus quod adest quam quod futtlrum est, quia quod adest, 
ociilis vidSmus, sed nesclmus, quid fiitOrum sit. Omnes res 
intergunt, non in nihllum, sed in suas partes. Quod est bonum, 
omne laudablle est; quod autem laudabile est, omne est hone- 
stum; bonum igitur quod est, honestum est. Corpus quasi vas 
est animi; hie enim corpSre continStur, ut aqua vase. Stellae 
omnes, quae infixae caelo esse videntur, moventur tamen. Non 
acerba, sed blanda timgas verba. A conjuratis Caesar ipse 
quidem trucidatus, neque tamen ejus testamentum abolltum 
erat. Est tempus quando nihil, est tempus quando allquid, 
nullum tamen est tempus in quo dicenda sunt omnia* 
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298* ctipIdS, -Inis, craving for alvgfis, -i, a hive 

more artificiOstls, -ft, -tlm, artificial 

pSrfim, little serpens, -tis, a serpent 

gratiosils, -&, -tim, liked tempdrft, -ilm, t?ie temples 

attends, -€r6, to mind ^ lng6nitlm, -X, natural di^posi- 

falli| to be mistaken tion 

acquIrO, -€rS, to acquire 

Although the Romans were the conquerors of almost the 
whole world, nevertheless their craving for more was not yet 
satisfied. Not he who has little, but he who desires more than 
he has, is poor. Virtue cannot be obtained by wealth, but 
wealth can by virtue. Because nature cannot be changed, 
therefore true Mendships are eternal. If you want to be liked, 
be grateful; for all hate an ungrateful person. Gtod has not a 
body, and on that account although he is everywhere he can no- 
where be seen. Mind conscience more than public opinion; for 
public opinioncan often be mistaken, conscience never. Ario- 
vistus had crossed the Rhine, not of his own accord, but Tiaving 
been requested aBfl summoned by the Gauls. Tears mostly 
indicate sorrow, but sometimes also joy. We have all been 
born; consequently we shall also die. The hives of bees are 
most artificial; nothing, however, is sweeter or more whole- 
some than honey. Nature has given serpents dull eyes and 
has pjaced them, not in the forehead, but in the temples. Wis- 
dom is acquired, not by age, but by natural disposition. 

299. Corresponsive Conjunctions. 

Some Cdgimctions frequently have a Correlative in 
the preceding clause, to which they correspond. 

OopnlAtive. 

6t..«t, both.. and ^^^^'^^^^ I neither.. nor 

ci!kai..tCaxi,both..andespeciaJly n^..n^ ) 

mddd . . mdd5 ) ^^^ ^^^ nSqnS . . -quC, on the one hand 

nunc . . nunc ) * * not . . and on the other 

ttlni..ttlni, t?ien.,then St. .nSgue, on the one hand.. 

tAai..qu&m, both.. and and on the other hund not 

nQnsQlilni..sMStIflni 1 

nOn mddd. .sM StI&m > not only.. but aUo 

nOn tantilm. .sM Stiftm ) 
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"^^""^^H either.. or 
siTS..slTS, wJie(her..or 



OomptntiTi. 
ilt..Itft )a8. 

gaSmadmMlliii . • Itft ) so 



molcSQ, -SrSy to tame 
ductOy -ftrS, to draw after 
urg65, -Srfi, to press 
ingrdO, -^S, to frreaA; into 
imbtLQ, -fo^ to «toin 
impMUm, -I, power 



&mOrSm concHt^rS, to ^ain ^v^ 
fCLtara prosp!c$r$, to tooA; into 

expgtendtls, -ft, -fim, desirable 
prdpriiim est, U is the mark 
stultissimiis, tJie biggest of fools 



Cotidie mutamnr, nee quod sumus,fuTmus, nee eras eiumus. 
Olim et a reglbos et a fillis regum agriculttlra exercebSitar. 
Orpheus eantu suo non feras modo mulcSbat, sed saxa etiam 
silvasque dactd,bat. Plebs RomSlna et inopia et militta urge- 
bSltur. Metus ingriiit in domicilia tam divitum quam paupS- 
rum. Quis ignOret sceleratissimum ilium Imperat5rem Ner5- 
nem, eujus imptae manus eum multOrum aliOrum turn ipslus 
matris sanguine imbtltae sunt ? Haee lex inter amleos sancta 
esto, ut nee regent turpla nee faclant rogati. Aut imperii aut 
divitiarum eausa bella fere omnia inter mortSles orta sunt. 
Tam diligentia quam probitate amOrem homTnum conciliamus. 
Sapiens videt non solum praesentta ac memoria tenet praete- 
rita, sed etiam futdra prosplcit. Sine virtate neque amioitiam 
neque ullam rem expetendam eonsSqui posstlmus. Et monSre 
et mon^ri proprTum est verae amicitlae. Quemadmddum stul- 
tus est, qui equum emptOrus non ipsum insplcit, sed stratum 
ejus ac frena, sic stultisslmus est^ qui hominem ex veste 
aestimat. 



300. pr6fect6, in fact 
g€r5, -€r6, to do 
VIS, -, violence 
dlSft, -ae, an olive 
pr5v6nI5, -Sr6, to thrive 
mollis, -€, esffeminate 



ediicS>tl8, -Snls, ediLcaiion 
nervQs, -I, a nerve 
rod5, -€r6, to carp at 
exp€t5, -€rfi, to search out 
vM nObHes, the nobles 
nlhH labOr&rSy to do no work 



vlgUS^ -ar^ to wake 

There is in fact a Gk)d who both hears and sees what we do. 
An injury is done in two ways, either by violence or by fraud. 



f 
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I cannot lie, nor if I could would I desire. Tullus Hostilius 
was not only unlike the last king, but even more warlike than 
Romulus. The tiger fears neither the lion nor the elephant. 
Many men can neither read nor write. Pure water has neither 
taste nor smell nor color. What birds can both swim and fly ? 
Olives and vines thrive neither in very cold nor in very hot 
countries. You violate not only human but also divine law by 
perjury. They are justly despised who do good neither to 
themselves nor to others. Fortune can neither give nor take 
away probity from any one. An effeminacte education breaks 
the nerves of both body and mind. Envy carps at not only 
the living but also the dead. Accustom yourself both to speak 
the truth and to hear it. Not only fortune helps the brave, as it 
is in an old proverb, but much more reason. Virtue alone will 
never perish, therefore we must search it out. The nobles can 
either corrupt or correct the morals of the state. You do no 
work, therefore you have nothing. Many indeed know what 
is just, but they do it not. Whether we work or play, or sleep 
or wake, our life doth pass. 
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VOCABULARIES 

of all Latin and English words occnrring in the Examples and Exercises 
with their special meanings as used in this book. 

1. LATIN AND ENGLISH VOCABULARY. 

KoTB. Changeable parts of words are printed in bold-faced type, 
so as to indicate the manner of forming the genitive, the gender endings, 
and the principal parts of verbs. 

The -, simply added to a nonn, indicates that the genitive is like the 
nominative. 

(m.), (f )/ (n.), (pL) mean: mascnline, feminine, neater, plnral, re- 
spectively. 

The signs of quantity are given, unless the syllable is long by position 
{If 5), or contains a diphthong (6, 3). 



A. 

kj &.b (with abl), from, by 
abdittis, -&, -ilm, hid 
sibdQm^nj-tols (n.), the abdomen 
abdQc5, abdaxi, abdactilin, ab- 

dQcCrC, to carry away; to take 
aberr5, -Svf, -atiiin, -arS, to go 

astray 
abhinc, ago 

abhorrCS, -fii, (no sap.), -SrS, to 

differ; to be averse 
ablii5, ablui, ablQttiin, ablCiSr^ 

to wash (off) 
abolS5, abOleTi, &b51Itliin, d,bd- 

l€r6, to abolish 
abscindO, abscldi, abscissQin, ab- 

scindCrC, to cut off 
absconds, abscond!, abscondl- 

tfim, absconders, to hide 
absens, -t^s, absent 
absolvO, absolvi, absdldttlm, ab- 

solvSr^ to acquit, finish 
absquS (with abl.), without 
abstlnens, -tis, under restraint 



abstlnentia, -ae (f.), moderation 

abstinS5, abstinQi, abstentfim, 
abstinSrS, to keep from, to ab- 
stain; abstlnerg mantis, to keep 
one's hands from 

absamO, absumpsi, absomptiim, 
absam€r€, to use up; incendiO 
absamSrg, to destroy by fire 

abundantia, -ae (f.), overflow 

abund5, -avi, -ftt&m, -arS, to 
abound, have abundance 

abQsQs, -Ha (m.), abuse 

abQtdr, abtlstls silm, khJiti, to 
abuse 

9c, and 

accedO, access!, accessfim, ac- 
C6d6r8, to proceed; M imp6- 
riiim accCdSrg, to come to tJte 
throne; accede, come here 

acceptils, -ft, -iim, received; ac- 
ceptable 

accIdO, accid!, (no sap.), accIdSrS, 
to happen, occur 

acc!5, -!v!, -!ttiin, -!r^ to call 
in 
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accipIS, accCpi, acceptttm, accl- 
p6r^ to receive^ take^ accept; 

to hear 
accommddatiis,~&,-ilin, adapted^ 

convenient 
accommodS, -5vi, -ftttiin, -ftrS, 

to adjust 
accflratils, -&, -fim, accurate 
acctlsO, -aTl, -attUn, -arS, to 

accuse^ charge 
ac€r, -ris, -rS, keen, sharp^ 

hitter; §,cerrimiis, arderU 
acerbiis, -&, -tiin, hitter; acer- 

bilin, -1 (n.), a calamity 
acerviis, -i (m.), a heap 
acCtflm, -1 (n.), vinegar 
Achillas, -Is (m.), Achilles^ the 

celebrated Grecian hero 
8.ci€s, -^ (f.), a (line of) battle 
acquire, acquisivi, acqulsittim, 

acqu!r€r6, to acquire 
acai6iis, -i (m.), a sting 
§.cii5, ^ctii, actltQin, d^ciiSrS, to 

sharpen 
ad (with aoouB.), fe), near^ until 
addO, -Idl, -Ittim, -€r€, to add 
ad65j so, so much 
adSO, adii^ adltOin, adirS, to 

reach 
adessS see adsiim 
adbaer^, adhaesl, adhaestlm, 

adhaererC, to be joined 
S,dh!b€o, -M, -Itdm, -€r^ to 

apply 
adhinnio, -ivi, -itQiu, -ir5, to 

neigh to 
adhortCr, -attis sum, -Sri, to 

exhort 
adimO, adCmi, ademptQin, adi- 

mCrS, to take away 
adipiscdp, adeptOs sum, adipisci, 

to acquire 



a4jicI5, adjgci, a^jectttm, adji- 
cSr^ to add 

a(yiiv5, adjQvi, a^jQttini, adjii- 
varS, to assist^ abet 

admiuistratid, -Onis (f.), govern- 
ment 

administrO, -avi, -atQin, -arS, 
to govern 

admirabflls, -€, wonderful 

admiratiS, -5nis (f.), admiration 

admirdr, -attIs sum, -ari, to ad- 
mire^ wonder at 

admisc^, admisctli, admixtfim, 
admiscSrS, to commingle^ to 
add 

admSdum, in a high degree^ very 

adm6nW, -iSi, -Itfim, -€r6, to 
remind 

adm6nitid, -Onls (f.), a warning 

§,ddlescens see adMescens 

addrldr, adorttls sum, adSriri, 
to attack 

adspectiis, -Us (m.), appearance 

adspergO see aspergo 

adspicIO, adspexi, adspectflm, 
adspicCrC, to see 

adsum, adffil, adessg, to be pre- 
sent, to be at hand 

adtilescens, -tis (m.), a youth; 
young. Written also Mdlescens 

adv6nI5, adv6ni, adventflm, ad- 
v6nir6, to approach, arrive 

adversaria, -ae (f), an enemy 

adversariils, -i (m.), an enemy 

ad versus, adversum (with aocuB.), 
against, towards 

adversfis, -&, -tlm, adverse; un- 
favorable; r6s adversae, casus 
adversi,* adversity; adversS, for- 
tnna, bad fortune 

aed€s, -Is (f.), a temple 

aedificifim, -i (n.), a building 
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aedlficS, -ftvi, -attSm, -SrC, to 

build 
Aeddiy-Orllm (m. pi), (heAedui, 

a tribe in Oaul 
aeg6r,-r&,-rttiii, sick, ill; apch 

Hent; aegre pati, to be grieved 
aegrltadd, -Inls (f.), sickness 
aegrOtt&s, -&, -Qm, sick 
Aegyptitis, -i (m.), an Egyptian 
Aegypttis, -i (f.), Egypt 
aemftldry-fttttS8ilm,-ftrI,to emur 

late 
aemilllis, -I (m.), a rival 
AeneSs, -ae (m.), Aeiieas, an^ 

cestor of the Romans 
&6n6lls, -&, -fim, hrass- 
aeqnalls, - (m.), a contemporary 
aequalltSr, equally 
aeqaSy equally; aeqne &c, as much 

as, equally as 
aeqaO, -ftvi, -rftttim, -SrS, to 

be equ^l 
aequtls,-ft, -tim, even, just 
aet*, aSrls (m.), the air 
aestEs, -Stis (f.), the summer 
aestlmQy-ftvfy-fttlliiiy-ftrd (ex), 

to estimatCj to value; magnl 

aestlm&rS, to value highly; 

plOrls aestlm&r^, to esteem of 

more value; plarimi aest!m&r$, 

to value very highly; parvl 

aesttmar^, to esteem lightly 
aestlvtiSy -ft, -tim, belonging to 

the summer; summer- 
aetfis, -fttis (f.), an age 
aeterotis, -ft, -tlm, etemcU 
aff&tim, plenty 
af[Sr5, attau, allfttOm, afferr^ 

to bring to; atnit&tSm, mOniis 

afferr^, to render service 
aflneIQ,aff6cT, affectum, afftcCrS, 

treat, affect 



affirms, -ftvi, -Stilm, -ftrS, to 

afflrm 

-ifricft, -ao (f.), Africa 

Ag&memnOn, -dnis ^m.), Aga- 
memnon, commander in chief 
of the Grecian forces before 
Troy 

agS, come 

a^fe, -ri (m.), a field, land 

AgesU&tls, -i (m.)i Agesilaus, 
one of the Spartan kings 

agg^r, -Is (mj, a mound 

&g5, egi, actOm, &gSr^ to do, 
to act; gr&tl&s agSrS, to return 
thinks; vlt&m kg^r^, to pass 
one's life; hI6m6m, aestatSm 
&g$rd, to spend the winter, 
summer; ndgOtIa &g€rS, to 
transact affairs 

agricdia, -ae (m.), a farmer, 
husbandman 

agrlcultQrft, -ae (f.), agriculture 

ajo, / say 

alaudft, -ae (f.), a lark 

Alberttls, -1 (m.), Albert 

Alclbl&d^-^ (m.), AlcibiadeSj 
an Athenian general 

Alexander, -rl (m.), Alexander 

Alexandrlft, -ae (f.), Alexandria 

fillbl, elsewhere 

&l!enlg6nft, -ae (m.), a stranger 

&lienO, -ftvf, -fttilm, -ftrS, to 
alienate 

&l!entl8, -ft, -llm, cf others, 
strange; foreign; ignis aiieniis, 
a fire abroad; fill^nft, -?$rtlin 
(pi. n.), the property of others 

SllOquI, otherwise 

Ulqaamdltl, some time 

Ulqaandd, some time, ai some 
time 

SllquantO, sovne more 
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UlqQanttim, somewhat 

diiquls, allquft, allqald, &llqadd, 
some onej some, any one; ali- 
quid, somethinQj anything, 
more or less 

dllqadty some 

alitgr, otherwise; alitor atqu6, 
otherwise than 

Slltls, -ft, -^d, other, another; 
nihil alliid, nothing else; alliis . « 
WS&, one . . another; aJH . . alii, 
som£.. others; alia omnia, any- 
thing else 

&1Q, UW, alltilin or alttim, SJSrS, 
to keep 

Alp^, -IQin (pi. f.), tlie Alps 

alt^r, -&, -fkukj the other (of two) ^ 
one of two; alt^r B5miiliis, a 
second Romulus; altSrO tanto, 
twice a^ much 

alttis, -&, "fJaxL, high, deep 

alvgfis, -I (m.), a hive 

alvtts, -i (f.), the beUy 

amans, -tis, fond 

ambO, -ae, -S, &o^A 

ambill5, -Evi, -ftttlm, -Sr^ /q. 
take a walk, to walk 

AmSricft, -ae (f.), America 

am!cltl&, -ae (f.), friendship 

fi,mlciis,-i (m.), a friend; friendly 

g.mitt9, amlsi, amissliin, amit- 
t€r5, to lose 

amnis, - (m.), a river [like 

Sjn3, -avi, -atQin, -arS, to love, 

amdr, -5rl8 (m.), love 

amplified, -Svl, -Etttm, -SrS, 
to enlarge 

ampllus, more 

ampltis, -&, -Am, roomy 

ampiitS, -Svl, -fttfim, -Sr6, /o 

Clfcf ojf 

&n, or 



an&s, -fttis (f.), a duck 
Ancharltls, -i (m.), Ancharius, 

a Roman family name 
AnchisSs, -ae (m.), Anx:;hises^ 

father of Aeneas 
Anctis Marcifls, -i -i (m.), An- 

cus Marcins, the fourth king 

of Rome 
Angllciis, -ft, -ttm, English 
angiiliis, -i (m.), a comer 
angusttls, -ft, -tlm, narrow 
animft) -ae (f.), the soul 
auimadvertO, -animadverti, anl- 

madversflm, anlmadvert&5, 

to see 
animftl, -alls (n.), an animal 
animans, -tis (m. f. & n.), a liv- 
ing being 
anlmtls, -I (m.), the mind, soul, 

spirit; animOs demitt6r6, to be 

disheartened 
annOn, or not 
anntts, -i (m.), a year 
ans6r, -Is (m.), a goose 
antg (with aocns.), before 
antfia, before (that), formerly 
antSgrg(Udr, antegresst&s siim, 

antSgrfidi, to precede 
ant6pon5, ant3p6sili, antgpdsl- 

tttm, ant6p0n€r5, to prefer 
antgquam, before that, before 
Antiochtls, -i (m.), Antiochus 
antiquitas, -atls (f.), antiquity 
antiqultus, anciently 
antlquils, -ft, -fim, ancient, early; 

antiqui, -(Jrtlin, the ancients 
Antoninils Piiis, -i -i (m.), An- 
toninus Pius, a Roman em* 

peror 
AntOnltls, -I (m.), Anthony, a 

Roman family name 
, S.niiltls, -I (m.), a ring 
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anxlils, -&, -Qm, anxious 
ApellSs, -is (m.), Apellea, a 

distinguished Greek painter 
ap6r, -ri (m.), a wild boar 
apertiis, -ft, -ttm, open 
ipls, - (f.), a hee 
Apoll8, -Inis (m.), Apollo 
appar€3, -tli, -IttUu, -€r5, to 

appear; appargt, it is clear 
appellatiS, -5nls (f.), an appel- 
lation 
appellO, -avi, -EtQin, -ar5, to 

name, call, style; cognOminS 

appeliarS, to surname 
app6t5,app6tivi (-Ii),app6tittlin, 

app6tSr6, to seek 
applies, -til (-avi), -ittlm 

(-atfliu), -ar5, to apply 
apprdpinquO, -avi,-atiiiii,-SrS, 

to approach 
apttts, -ft, -fim, fitted^ fitting^ 

aptj suited, suitable 
Sipfid (with aoeoB.), among, with, 

at, near, before, in presence of; 

apiid Pllntiim, in Pliny 
aquft, -ae (f.), water 
aquilft, -ae (f.), an eagle 
Arabs, -ftbis (m.), an Arabian 
arangft, -ae (f.), a spider 
aratriim, -i (n.), a plow 
arbitr6r,-at1issiim,-ari, tothink, 

regard, consider, pronounce 
arb6r, -is (f.), a tree 
Arc&s, -ftdis (m.), an Arcadian 
arcessS, arcessivi, arcessitttm, 

arcessfirC, to summon 
Archimedes, -Is (m.), Archimedes 
architecttis, -i (m.), a maker 
arclls, -Qs (m.), a bow 
Ard6&, -ae (f.), Ardea 
ardentgr, ardently [burn 

ardSO, arsi^ arstlm, ardSr^ to 



irfift, -ae (f.)» ^ piece of ground 
&reni^ see h§,ren& 
Ar66pagtts,-i {m.),th£Areopagus 
ArganthOnitts, -i (m.), king Ar- 

ganthonius 
argentetls, -ft, -ttm, silver 
argentttm, -i (n.), silver; money 
Argi, -Qrtiin (m.), Argos 
arguO, argCLi, argQtttm,argtiSrS, 

to accuse, charge with, prove 
ArlOn, -Snls (m.), Arion 
Aridvisttts, -i (m.), Ariovistus, 

a German king 
Aristaetts, -i (m.), Aristaeus 
Aristldes, -Is (m.), Aristides, 

renowned for his integrity 
Arist6t616s, -is (m.), Aristotle, 

teacher of Alexander 
armft, -Qrttm (pi. n.), arms, 

weapons 
armattts, -i (m.), an armed man 
&r5, -ayi, -fttibai, -ftr^ to plow 
arrdgantlft, -ae (f.), haughtiness 
ars, -tis (f.), an art; skill 
artifex, -ids (m.), an artist 
artificiOstts, -ft, -tlm, artificial 
arx, -cis (f.), a citadel 
£Ls, assis (m.), an a^ (Roman 

coin); a farthing 
ascendO, ascendi, ascensttm, 

ascend€r6, to climb up 
aselltts, -i (m.), a donkey 
AsTft, -ae (f.), Asia 
asintts, -1 (m.), an ass 
aspfir, -ft, -ttm, rough, sharp, 

harsh; fortClna aspfira, a hard 

tot 
aspergO, aspersi, aspersttm, 

aspergCriS to sprinkle 
assldiitts, -ft, -ttm, industrious 
assimiilS, -ftvi, -fttttm, -Sr6, to 

feign 
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assaef&cIO, -feci, -factQm, -fa- 

c^^ to train 
assnescO, assuSvI, assuSttiin, 

assaesc&r^ to be accustmnedj 

to accustom one's self 
Asty&g^ -Is (m.), Astyages 
&t, hut 

JLthenae, -Sriliii (plf.), Athens 
Athenlensls, - (m.), an Athenian 
Atllltts, -I (m.), Atilius 
atqnS, and 

fttqul, exactly; bat for dU that 
itrox, -Ccis, cruel 
Attains, -I (m.), AttdluSj king of 

Pergamos 
attend^, atteodi, attentOm, at- 

tend^S, to mind 
attentdSy -&, -tim, attentive 
Attlcils, -I (m.), AdumSj the in- 
timate friend of Cicero 
attingO, attlgl, attactttm, attin- 

gSrS, to touchy to set foot on 
attdnltfis, -&, -Qm, stunned 
aactumntifl see autamnds 
andax, -^Is, daring 
and^, austls stLm, audSrS, to 

dare, venture 
audlS, -ivi, -Itfliii,-Ir^ to hear; 

to Jiearken; mk\6 aadlr$, to be 

in bad repvie 
audlttls, -lis (m.), the organ of 

hearing 
anfiiglO, aaf&gl, (no rap.), aufil* 

g6r6, to flee away 
augM, aoxl, auctOin, angSr^ 

to increase; aagSrI, to be in-. 

creasing; m€mdri&m aagfirS, 

to improve the memjory 
Angasttts, -I (m.), Augu^stus^ the 

first emperor of Borne 
aarft, -ae (f.), a breeze 
aureus, -&, -Qm, golden 



auiis, - (f.), the ear 

aurlttis, -&, -ttm, having ears; 

testis aorltils, an ear-witness 
aQrOrft,-ae (f.), the morning sun 
aoriliii, -1 (n.), gold 
aoscultans, -tls (in.), a hearer 
aut, or; ant. .ant, either. .or 
autSm, but, yet 
aatomntls, -I (m.), autumn 
aiixllltliii,-l (n.), help,assistance^ 

aid 
g.v&rltlft, -ae (f.) avarice 
kwkvfSs, -&, -dm, greedy; avfir 

rtls, -I (m.), a miser 
§,vtdltfts, -^tls (f.), eagerness 
avis, - (f.), a bird 
avdlO, -&V1, -fttum, -ar^ to fly 

off, away 
&yanciiltts, -I (m.), an uncle 
axis, - (m.), an axis 

B. 

BabylOD, -Is (f.), Babylon 
B&ieHrls, -^ Balearic 
barbarQs, -I (m.), a barbarian 
bSattls, -&,-tlm, happy, blessed 
Belgae, -arfim (m.), the Belgians 
belllcOsQs, -&, -fkai, warlike 
beliam, -I (n.), war; belltim na- 

valg, naval warfare; bellum 

nattliUlS, natural warfare; 

belli ddmlquS, in v^ar and in 

peace; bell5 captiis, a captive 
b6n6, weU; b6n6 em6r6, to buy 

cheap; b^nS vendSrg, to sell 

dear 
benMlc5,-diid!,-dictllm,-dIc^S^ 

to bless 
bengfactttm, -I (n.), a favor 
bSngflcentlft, -ae (f.), beneficence 
bengflclttm, -I (n.), a benefit 
bgnignltas, -fttis (f.), goodness 
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bestift, -ae (f.), a beast [drink 

bIbS, bibi, blbltttm, bib€r€, to 
bldiiiiin, -i (n.), two days 
blnl, -ae, -ft, two (at a time) 
bis, twice 

BIthynia, -ae (f.), Bithynia 
blandldr, -itils silm, -Irl, to 

soothe 
blandQs, -ft, -Um, flattering 
bQnQm, -i (n.), a good; bdnft 
-drtlm, blessings; good qual- 
ities 
bdntis, -ft, -tim, good 

bdr^as, -ae^m.), the north^unnd 
bos, bdvis (m.), an ox 
brgvis, -€, sJiort 
br^vltSs, -atls (f.), low stature 
Britann!ft,-ae(f.), (Great) Britain 
Britanntis, -i (m.), a Briton 
BrQnS, -OnXs (m.), Bruno 
BrQttts, -i (m.), Brutus 
bfibulclls, -i (m.), a driver 

C. 

cadO, c^Idi, casUm, c&d&S^ 

to fall 
cadClctIs, -ft, -tlm, drooping 
caectis, -ft^ -Qm, blind 
caed5, cScidi, caesfim, caedSlr^ 

to beat; fl^ellis caed^rd, to 

scourge 

caelestis, -^ fieavenly; arciis 

caelestis (m.), the rainbow 
caelQm, -I (n.), heaven, the sky. 

Written also: coelCLm 
Caesar, -Is (m.), Caesar 
Caesarl^ntls, -ft, -tlin, of Caesar 
cd,lamitas,-fttls (f.), calamity 
calcftr, -aris (n.), a spur 
cal6f&cI5, -feci, -factum, -f&- 

cSrS, to heat 
c&Udlls, -ft, -Qm, hot 



Callfornlft, -ae (f.), California 
G&llgdlft, -ae (m.), Caligula, a 

Boman emperor 
callidiis, -ft, -tlm, smart 
calvltlllm, -1 (n.), baldness 
c&m6ltls, -1 (m.), a camel 
Gdmillfis, -I (m.), Camillus 
Campdiiils, -i (m.), a Campanian 
camptis, -i (m.), a plain 
candldOs, -ft, -t&m, white; hon- 
orable 
Ganlnltls, -I (m.), Caninius, con- 
sul only one day 
c&nis, - (m.), a dog 
Cannae, -ftrtim ( pi. f.), Cannae 
can5, c<Scini, cantOm, canSrS, to 

sing 
cants, -avi, -atllm, -ftrS, to 
sing; to chirrup (of the cricket) 
canttls, -fis (m.), a song 
cS.pilltls, -I (m.), a hair 
c&pI5, cepi, captilm, c&pdrS, to 
take, catch, take prisoner; 
fructum clipgrg, to gain ad- 
vantage 
G§,pItOlIllm, -i (n.), the Capitol 
captOs, -ft, -tlm, captive; bellO 

captiis, a captive 

c&ptlt,-ltls (n.), the head; c&pltis 

damn&rg, to condemn to death; 

jndiclilm capitis, trial for life 

carcfir, -Is (m.), a prison 

carM, -HI, -ItQm, -SrS, to be 

or do without, to la^ck 
c&rltfts, -fttis (f.), lovCj affection 
c&r$, camis (f.), flesh 
Clurdltls, -I (m.), Charles 
Carth&g!nIensIs,-€, Carthaginian 
Carthagd, -Inls (f.), Carthage 
cartts, -ft, -Qm, dear 
c&s6tls, -I (m.), a cheese 
Cassltis, -I (m.), Cassius 
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castelltlm, -i (n.), a/ovt 

castlgO, -sMj -fttOm, -Ar^ to 
chastise; to discipline 

castrOm, -I (n.), a fort; castrft, 
-Qrfim, a camp 

c&sils, -Us (m.), an accidenly 
chance; castls adversi, adver- 
sity; casa, hy chance 

cat€n&, -ae (f.), a chain 

G^tllinft, -ae (m.)^ Catiline 

Cat5,-0iils (m.), Cato; C&tS m$jdr, 
Catothe elder 

caudft, -ae (f.), a tail 

caopd, -5iiis (m.), an innkeeper 

caa8&, -ae (f.), a causCy a trial; 
caiis&, on account^ in conse- 
quence^ for the sake of; siiS. 
ipsiils can8&, for one^s own sake 

cautiiiB, more guardedly 

cantOs, -&, -ttm, cautious; caat& 
vulp6s, the wily fox 

c&vS5, c&Ti, caattim, c2.vSrS, to 
he on one^s guard, beware of, 
care for, take heed 

cEvernft, -ae (f.), a hole 

ced5, cessi, cesstim, c6d&rS, to 
glide away 

c616b6r, -ris, -rS, famous^ cele- 
brated 

c^lgrltSs, -fttiCs (f.), swiftnesSj 
speed 

c616r!t€r, quickly 

cellft pfinaria, -ae -ae (f.), a 
granary 

C615, -Svi, -attUn, -SrS, to con- 
ceal fromj to keep ignorant of 

c6d&, -ae (f.), dinner. Written 
also: coen& 

c6n5, -avi,-atiiin,-ar^ to dine; 
cen§.ttis, -&, -Qm, having 
dined, after dinner* Written 
also: coenO 



censSS, censtif, censQm, cen- 

sSr^ to hold 
censdr, -Oris (m.), a censor 
centum, a hundred 
C6r6s, -€rls (f.), Ceres, the god- 
dess of com and tillage 
cernO, (crevi, cretfim), cernCrg, 

to see 
certd,mSn, -InXs (n.), a contest 
certe, to be sure, certainly 
certlls, -ft, -tim, certain, sure 
cervix, -icis (f.), the neck 
cStfiri, -ae, -fi^ ike rest, the 

other 
cSt^rum, for the rest 
GhI15,-5nIs (m.), Chilo, one of the 

7 wise men 
Christiantls, -I (m.), a Christian 
Christtls, -i (m.), Christ 
clblls, -i (m.), food, meat 
clcadft, -ae (f.), a cricket 
Cic6rd, -5nls (m.), Cicero 
cIcOnia, -ae (f.), a stork 
CimSn, -5nls (m.), Cimon 
Cincinnattls, -i (m.), Cincinnatus 
circ& (with aoeus.), around, about 
circtter (with aoouB.), about 
circQm (with aeeni.), around,dbout 
circumdO, circamdMi, circnrndft- 

tttm, eircumdftrS, to surround 
circumspielS, -spexi, -spectQin, 

-spicCrfi, to look around 
circumst5, -st6ti, (no sup.), cir- 

camstarS, to stand around 
cIs, citra (with aoeos.), on this side 
CTsalpIntls, -ft, -tlm, Cisalpine 
cistft, -ae (f.), a chest 
cit6, soon, quickly 
civllls, -€, civU 
civis, - (m.), a citizen; feUoio- 

ciiizen 
civltfts, -fttis (f.), a state; a city 
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cl&mSy -aTf; -Sttlm^ -arS, to 

cry out 
ciarOs, -&, -flm, bright, famous, 

illustrious, noted 
classls, - (f.), a fleet 
claudlc5, -avl -atfim, -SrS, to 

limp 
claad5, clausl, clansQin, clau- 

d6r6, to shut 
claudtls, ~&, -tlm, lame 
clementift, -ae (f.), clemency 
C166patr&, -ae (f.), Cleopatra 
ClItGs, -i (m.), Clitus, a friend 

of Alexander the Ghreat 
cSargilO, -i, (no sup.), -€r5, to con- 
coeltlm see caelilm [vict 

coenft see cSnS, 
coen3 see cenO 
coepi, coeptQmy coepissS, to 

have begun 
c66rc63, -Hi, -ItQm, -Sr6, to 

restrain 
cogit5, -avi, -atfim, -Sr6, to 

think, reflect 
cognOmfe, -Infs (n.), a sur- 
name; cognOming appellarg, 

to surname 
cognosce, cognOvi, cognTtfim, 

cognosc^rC, to know, recog- 
nize, make the acquaintance; 

cognOvi, / know; v6ra cognos- 

c6r5, to learn truth 
c0g5, c5egi, cdactfim, cogCrS, 

to compel, force; to assemble 
c6hlb€5, -tK, "Wkm, -6rS, to 

restrain 
Coliatlntls, -1 (m.), Collatinus 
coUIgS, collegi, collectfim, eoUi- 

g5rC, to collect, gatJier 
coUdcO, -Svi, -StQin, -Srd, to 

put, place; to let; castra colld- 

cftrS, to pitch a Q^mp 



coll6qu5p, colWcQttts si:m, coll6- 
quX, to converse 

collfim, -I (n.), the neck 

coUustrC, -avi, -Sttlin, -Er^ 
to illuminate 

cdl5, cdlfK, coltilm, cdl^rS, to 
cultivate; virtatgm c6l6r5, to 
practice virtue; c616r6 paren- 
tis, to respect one^s parents 

c61Cr, -5rfs (m.), color, com- 
plexion 

combar5, combussi, combasttim, 
combarSrS, to bum 

cdmSs, -Itis (m.), a companion 

cdmetCs, -ae (m.), a comet 

cdmlt5r, -Stiis stLm, -Sri, to 
accompany 

commemdr5,-Svi, -Sttlm, -SrS, 
to mention; to rehearse 

commend§.ti5, -Onis (f.), a re- 
commendation 

commends, -Svl, -atfim, -ftr^ 
to recommend 

commllitS, -5iils (m.), a feUow- 
soldier 

commlntis, hand to hand 

committO, commlsi, commisstlm, 
committers, to commit, trust; 
pngnam committers, to fight a 
battle 

commdde, conveniently 

comm5d5, -avf, -attUn, -Sr^ 
to lend 

comm6nfifacI5, -f6ci, -factfim, 
-fac6r6, to remind 

commdnW, -tii, -ItQm, -6r6, to 
remind 

commdvW, commOvi, commo- 
ttlin, commdvSrS, to move, 
rouse 

commQnIs, -€, common 

p0moe4Ift, -w (f), a comedy 
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comp§,rS, -Svf, -Stttm, -SrS, to 

provide; to compare; fi.micos 
comp5,r&r6, to make friends; 
exercltiim comp&rdr^, to raise 
an army 

compSrlO, comp^ii, compertllm, 
comp^rir^ to ascertain 

complectdr, complexlls stLm, 
complect^ to embrace 

complM, complSTi, complStQm, 
complSr^ toflU 

complarSs, -ft, several 

compdSy-dtis, capable^ master of 

compdsltid, -OdIs (f.), arrange- 
ment 

conc&vtiSy -ft, -fim, hollow 

concede, concessi, concessQiiiy 
concedSrS, to yield up; to 
retire 

concesstis, -Us (m.), permission 

concilia, -avi, -atOin, -ftrS, to 
bring about; inlmlclti&s sibl 
concnid.r6, to draw enmities 
upon one^s self; amOrSm con- 
ciliftrg, to gain the love 

conci5, -5iil8 (f.), an assembly 

concIOndr, -ftttU Bilm, -ftri, to 
harangue 

concladO, conclQsi, conclastlm, 
concldd^rC, to shut up 

concordlft, -ae (f.)f concord 

conciibltis, -ft, -ftm, belonging 
to sleep; conciibig. noctg, in the 
first sleep 

condemns, -ftTi, -fttilm, -SrS, 
to condemn^ find guilty 

condicTfi, -5dIs (f.), a condition 

condimentQiu, -I (n.), an appe- 
tizer 

cond5, condldl, condltQin, con- 
dSrS, to found 

condftclt, it is useful 



conduct, condoxl, conductttm, 
condCicSrS, to hire 

confectOs, -ft, -tliii, stricken in 

conf6r5, conttlU,<collftttliii, con- 
ferr^ to bring together; b^nS- 
fici& conferrg, to confer benefits 

conficIS, confecl, confectttm, 
conflc^rS, to accomplishj com- 
plete, conclude; (of food) to 
chew 

confidS, connsQs sum, confldSrS, 
to tru^t, confide 

confirmO, -avi, -fttttm, -ftrS, to 
establish 

confl&gratid, -Onls (f.), an erup- 
tion 

conflii5, confluxl, conflaxQin, 
confliiCrS, to flock 

confftglQ, confagi, (m sap.), con- 
f iigfir^ to flee to 

congr6g5, -ftvi, -ftttiin, -Sr^ 
to collect into a flock; pais, con- 
gr$gd.i1, to assemble 

coiyicIO, conjeci, conjecttlm, 
coiyicCr^ to throw, thrust into 

conjnngS, coi^junxl, co^juncttlin, 
conjong&S, to unite 

coiydratiS, -5nis (f.), a conspir- 
acy; conjaratiOnfim facSrfi, to 
' get up a conspiracy 

conjdrattls, -i (m.), a conspirator 

cOndr, -attls silm, -arl, to try 

conscientlft, -ae (f.), conscience 

consciscS, conseivi, conscitiSin, 
con8cisc6rf, to bring upon; 
mortfim sibi consciscfirg, to 
bring death upon one^s self 

consScrO, -ftvi, -atilm, -SrS, to 
dedicate 

cons^qadr, consScQttIs 8ilm,'con- 
BfiquI, to follow; to ^rn^ to 
attain^ obtain 
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consider&tS, with consideration 

consIdQ, coDsSdi, consessQiu, 
consider ^ to cUightj settle 

coQsnitlin, >i (n.), advice^ coun- 
sel, design, prudence; a coun- 
cil; recta consllla, good advice; 
sanctisslmiim consilium, the 
sovereign tribunal 

coDsistO, coDStiti, constltOm, 
consistSr^ to consist of; to 
halt; to stand 

consittls, -ft, -flm, planted 

conspecttls, -fis (m.), sight 

coQspIcIQ, conspexi, conspec- 
tthn, conspicSrS, to see 

constans, -tis, steady, constant 

constat, it is evident, it is agreed, 
it is well known 

constltiiQ, coDstltui, constMttiin, 
constltdSr^ to set, determine, 
appoint, establish 

const9, constiti, (no sap.), con- 
stftrS, to consist; to cost 

consaesc5,consaevi, consaStUm, 
coQsaescSr^ to accustom 

C0Dsa6t(ld5, "IdXs (f.), habit, in* 
tercourse; consuetadS valentis, 
the usual state of health 

consul, -Is (m.), a consul 

consiil&ttis, -Qs (m.), consul- 
ship 

consuls, consiiltli, consaltttm, 
constilSrS allcill, to consult the 
interest of some one; con- 
stQSrd &l!qu6m, to consult some 
one 

consults, -avi, -attim, -arS, to 
deliberate, consult 

consdmS, consampsi, consomp- 
tfim, consQmSr^ to consume 

contemnO, contempsi, contemp- 

tQm; QQotemn$r$^ to despise 



contends, contend!, contentttm, 

contend&rC, to strive; to pro- 

ceed 
contentOs, -&, -ftm, contented^ 

content, satisfied 
contSrS, contnvf, contrltQin, 

cont6r6r6, to wear out 
contln^, continM, contenttlm, 

continerS, to contain 
contr& (with aeoiu.), against^ con- 

trary to, opposite 
contrahS, contraxi, contractilni, 

contrah^r^, to contract 
contraritis, -ft, -ttm, contrary 
contiimacift, -ae (f.), boldness 
eonvalescS, convaltK, (conv&ll- 

tttm), convalescSrC, to recover 
convents, conv€n?, conventttni, 

convSnirfi, to crowd; to meet 
conv6nIt, it is fitting; it i^ agreed 
conventils, -fls (m.), a meeting 
converts, convert!, conversflm, 

converters, to turn about; se 

converter^, to revolve 
convicift, -Srttm (pi. n.), abusive 

language 
convlncS, convlcl, convictttm, 

convincSrS, to convict 
convlvittm, -i (n.), a feast 
copift,-ae (f.),abundance, plenty, 

stock; cOpIae, -artlm, troops, 
forces 
c6r, cordis (n.), th£ heart 
cOram (with abl.), in presence of 
Cdrinthllls, -i (m.), a Corinthian 
C6rinthfis, -i (f.), the cUy of 

Corinth 
Comellft, -ae (f.), Cornelia 
comfl, -Us (n.), a horn 
cdrOnft, -ae (f.), a crown 
c6rOnS, -avi, -at^lai^ -5r8^ 

crown 
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corplis, >^rls (n.) a body 
corrddS, corr&sl, corr^stlniy cor- 

iMSr^ to scrape together 
corrIgS, correzi, correctQin, 

corr^gCrfi, to correct 
corrump5, corrQpi, corruptOm, 

cormmp^r^ to corrupt 
corriiO, corrtii, (no fvip.),corrilSr^ 

to fall to the ground 
cortejCy -Icis (m.), the hark 
corvtls,-! (m.), a raven 
cdtidie ) daily^ every day, Writ- 
cottldle 1 ten also: qudtldie 
cStumix, -fcis (f.), a quail 
eras, to-morrow 
crasstis, -ft, -tlin, dense 
Crasstls, -I (m.), Orassus 
crastlnilSj-ftj-toi, of to-morrow; 
dies crastlniis, (the day of) to- 
morrow 
creb€r, -rft, -rtlmj frequent 
crebrO, frequently 
cr6d|])Ills, -ft , credible 
cr6dQ, cr6d!^ credltQin, ere- 

dftrfty to believe 
crediiliis, -tt> -tlm, credulous 
cr65, -avi, -ftttim, -ftrS, to 

creatCj elect, vnake 
cr6p5, crSptli, cr^pltttm^ cr6- 

parft, to creaky clank 
crescC, crevi, crettim, crescSrS, 

to growy increase 
Cretft, -ae (f.), Crete 
cr5c6diliis, -i (m.), a crocodile 
Croesiis, -i (m.), OroesuSj cele- 
brated for his riches 
crficiattls, -Us (m.), torture 
crilci5, -ftviy -atttm, -ftrS, to 

torture 
crudells, -ft^ cruel 
crQdelltas, -Stis (f.), crtuiUy 
erOs, -tlrfc (u.), th^ leg 



ciiblttiiiiy -I (n.), a cubit 

c(ibl$, cdbtii, cdblttliii, c&bftrS, 

to lie down; ctlbitilin Ir6, to go 

to bed; ciibita surg6r6, to rise 

from bed 
cdctUtlS) -I (m.), a cuckoo 
cCQex, -Icis (m.), a gnat 
calmtis, -i (m.), a thaiched roof 
culpft, -ae (f.), a fault 
cultftr, -ri (m.), a knife 
caltarft, -ae (f.), cultivation 
ciim (with ihL), with 
c&m (ooigimoi), when^ ai the time 

when^ as; though, suppose, 

whereas, since; ciim primiim, 

the first moment that 
c&m . . turn, both . . and especially 
cuncttls, -ft, -ttm, the whole; pL 

cuncti, -ae, -ft, all together 
cilnlciiltis, -I (m.), a rabbit 
ciipldltas, -atis (f.), passion, 

desire 
ciipidS, -Inls (f.), greed, craving 

for more 
cupldtls, -ft> -ttm, eager, desir* 

ous 
ciipIQ, ctiplTi, ciipitilin, c&pSrSy 

to wish, desire, covet 
cQr, why 
carft, -ae (f.), care; ctLram ha* 

ber6, to have regard 
cttrlft, -ae (f.), the senate house 
cQriOstls, -ft, -fim, inquisitive 
eftrC, -ftvi, -atilm, -arft, to 

take care; to care for, to 

cure 
currS, ettcum, cursOm, carrftrS, 

to run 
cursils, -tls (m.), a course, run- 
ning 
custCs, -5dis (ra.), a protector 
CyrOs, -i (m.), Cyrm 
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D. 

€lamn&ti5^-5nls (f.), condemning 
damn5, -avi, -atom, -arS, to 

condemn^ find guilty; clipitis 

damn&rS, to condemn to death 
damntlin, -i (n.), a loss 
Dareiis, -i (m.), Dareus, a Per- 

sian king 
DavidSs, -Is (m.), David 
de (with abl.), o/, from, on, con- 
cerning j about 
d6&, -ae (f.), a goddess 
d6b€5, -iil, -Itfim, r^r6, to owe; 

I ought, must, should; debSri, 

to he due 
debills, -S, weak 
debllitQ, -9>T% -Stttm, ~SrS, to- 

weaken 
decedC, decessi, decesstlm, de- 

c6d6rS, to depart; vita dCcG- 

d6r6, to depart from life 
dgc6m, ten 

dScemvIr, -i (m.), a decemvir 
d^c6t, it becomes; dfictUt, dScSrC 
decide, decldi, (no wp.), dficIdCrS, 

to fall down 
dgcles, ten times 
declare, -avi, -atttm, -arS, to 

declare 
ded6c6t, it is unbecoming; dedS- 

ciilt, ded6cer€ 
dedectls, -dris (n.), a disgrace; 

magnO dedScorl essS, to bring 

great disgrace 

dedacQ, deduxi, dedactQin, de- 

dUcCrS, to conduct 
deesse see desum 

defectiS, -5iiXs (f.), an eclipse 
defendO, defendl, defensQin, de- 
fenders, to defend 

40feasdr, ^5rts (m.), a d^'^nd^r 



defers, dettUI, deiStfim, defer- 
rS, to confer on 

deficio, defeci, defectfim, den- 

c€rfi, to be wanting 
defigQ^defizI, defiztim, deflgSr^ 

to plunge, plant 
deflilQ, defluxl, deflaxfim, deflil- 

Crfi, to run one^s self dry 
deftingdr, defancttb stun, d6- 

ftingi, to discharge 
deglabQ, deglups!, d^glaptttniy 

deglQbSrS, to skin 
deinde, th£n, afterwards 
delects, -ayl, -Sttlm, -ftrS, to 

delight 
delSO, delSvI, delStOm, delSrIi, 

to destroy 
dellberatiS, -Snls (f.), delibera- 
tion 
delibSrC, -avi, -attim, -Sr^ to 

deliberate 
delictum, -i (n.), a fault 
Delphi, -9rtliii (pi. m.), Delphi 
Delphlctis, -ft, -tlin, Delphic, of 

Delphi 
delphlntls, -I (m.), a dolphin 
demerge, demersi, demersQm, 

demergers, to plunge 
demittS, demisi, demisstliii, de- 

mittSrS, to let sink; &nImos 

demitterS, to be disheartened 
Dem5crlttls, -i (m.), Democritus, 

a celebrated philosopher 
demonstrS, -avi, -attlm, -ar6, 

to prove 
DemosthenCs, -Is (mv), DemoS' 

thenes 
demum, indeed 
denlque, in fine 
deiis,-tls, (m.) a tooth; dens gSnil- 

Inds, a cheek tooth 

(jCorsum, downwards 
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d€pell5, . depiili, dGpulstIm, de- 

pell€r6, to drive from, banish 
depr6hend5, deprfihendi, depr6- 

hensi&iii, depr^hend^r^, to 

overtake 
d6r61icti6, >onIs (f.), disregard 
deride, derlsi, derlstUn, den- 

dSrS, to laugh at 
descendO^ descen(^ desceDsQni, 

dtscendSrC, to come down 
descrlbendtls, -&, -XJaOf to he 

copied 
describS, descripsi, descriptflm, 

describCrfi, to describe 
desSrQ, desSiill, dSserttlm, de- 

s6r€rfi, to forsake 
deservIS, (no perf. k snp.), -!r^ to 

be devoted, to 
desidSrS, -avi, -at&iny -5r5, to 

require, desire; parum desl- 

d6rar6, to care little for 
desidiose, idly 
designs, -avi, -Stiliu, -SrS, to 

appoint 
dCsilI5, desilQI, desulttim, desi- 

lir6, to leap down 
desInS, desM k desii, desitQin, 

desin€r€, to cease 
desperS, -avi, -Stt&m, -Srd, to 

despair 
despiciS, despexi, despectttm, 

despicgrfi, to despise 
destillS, -avi, -attim, -arS, to 

trickle 
desum, defiiT, d6ess6, to be want- 
ing 
detegO, detexl, detectOm, detS- 

gCrC, to discover^ detect 
detSrldr, -tls, worse 
deterrSS, -tli, -ItQiu, -€r€, to 

deter, frighten off 
aeas, -J (m.), a god,' Defis, €Ml 



devertC, dfivertl, deversttm, d6- 

vert^rC, to put up 
devdl5, -fivl, -Sti&m, -SrS, to 

flee, fly away 
dev6r5, -ftvi, -fttilm, -arfi, to 

devour 
dextCr, dext(e)r&, dext(6)riim, 

right; dextrft,-ae (t),the right 

/wind, (maniis, understood) 
dle5, dixi, dictt&m, dlc^r^ to 

say, speak, tell, call, name; 

8entent!am dicerSi to state one^s 

opinion 
dictator, -5rfs (m.), a dictator 
dictiS, -Qnis (f.), a speech 
dicl5, -avi, -Sifim, -arS, to 

dictate 
di€s, -ei (m. A f.), a day; dies 

natalis, a birthday; dies cra- 

stinus, (the day of) to-morrow 
differs, disttili, dnattUn, dif- 

ferrg, to disagree; to put off 
difficilis, -€, difficult 
diffidC, difflsiis Bum, diffidgrg, 

to distrust 
diffundS, diffQdi, diffilsttm, dif- 

fund€r6, to diffuse 
digitus, -i (m.), a finger; trans- 

versus digitiis, a finger*s 

breadth 
dignitas, -atls (f.), dignity 
dign{>r,-attls silm,-ari, to deem 

worthy 
digntls, -&, -tlin, worthy; laudS 

dignus, praiseworthy; nOn sa- 
tis digntls silm, I do not deserve 
dilabdr, dilapsiU sum, dHabi, to 

fall away 
dllatiS, -Snis (f.), delay 
diligens, -tis, diligent, careful; 

veritatis dIligenS| a Wv^ of 

truth 
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dlllgentfr, carefully, diligently 
diligentia,'-ae (f.), diligence 
dlligS, dllexl^ dilectilm, dill- 

gSrS, to love 
dilQcIdtts, -ft, -ttm, clear 
dim!o5,-avi,-attlio,-arS, to fight 
dimldltlin, -i (n.), the half 
dimiditls, -ft, -tlm, half 
dImittS, dlmlsi, dlmissUm, dl- 

mittSrS, to dismiss, disband 
DI5, -5nls (m.), Dio, brother-in- 
law of the tyrant Bionysius 
Di6g6n5s, -Is (m.), Diogenes, the 

philosopher of Sinope 
Didnysitis, -i (m.), IHonysiiis, 

tyrant of Syracuse 
diripIQ, dIrlpM, dlreptOm, dlrl- 

p€r€, to plunder 
dIrtiC, dirui, dlrutttm, dlrjgrfi, 

to demolish 
disc6dQ, discessi, discesslim, 

discedSr^ to leave, depart 
discerns, discrSvi, discrettlm, 

discerngrC, to distinguish 
discesstis, -us (m.), departure 
discidlOm, -i (n.), discord 
disclpllnft, -ae (f.), a discipline 
disclptiliis, -1 (m.), a pupil, 

scholar 
discs, ^dlci, (no rap.), discSrS, to 

learn 
discordift, -ae (f.), discord 
discr^pS, -tli, -Ittbn, -ftrS, to 

disagree 
diserttls, -ft, -tlm, eloquent 
dispftr, -ftrls, unlike 
displIcCS, -til, -Ittbn, -^rt, to 

displease 
dispiltO, -avi, -StQin, -ftrS , to 

dispute 
dissentlQ, dissensl, dissensQin, 

diasentIrS; to disagree 



dissSrQ, diss^rtii, disserttiiii, 

dissfirSrC, to discourse 
disslmflis, -5, unlike 
dissiiad^, dissMsi, dissuasQin, 

disstiad^rS, to dissuade 
distingCiO, distinxi, distincttim, 

di8tingii6r€, to distinguish 
dist5 (no pert & snp.), -arS, to he 

distant, disagree 
dia, fbr a long time, long 
diatliitls, -ft, -tlm, long 
diverstls, -ft, -tlm, different 
div6s, -Ms, rich 
divide, divTsi, dlvljstlm, dlvIdSrg, 

to divide 
divintls, -ft, -lim, divine 
divitlae, -artim (pi. f.), riches 
dIvulgC, -avi, -ftttim, -arS, to 

spread abroad 
d5, dSdi, dftttim, dftrS, to give; 

to put; littgras dfi,r6, to send a 

letter; donO dar6, to giv^ as a 

present; poenfts dSrg, to suffer 

punishment 
ddc^, d5ctli, docttim, d5cer^ 

to teach 
doctdr, -5rls (m.), a teacher 
doctrinft, -ae (f.), learning 
docttis, -ft, -tlm, learned 
d6165, -tli, -Ittim, -Srfi, to 

grieve for 
d6lO, fraudulently 
d616r, -5r& (m.), pain, grief 
ddmlcilltim, -1 (n.), an abode, a 

home 
d6mlnft, -ae (f.), a mistress 
ddmlndr, -fttds silm, -ftri, to 

rule 
dSminiis, -i (m.), a master 
ddm5, ddmtii, ddmltlim, d5marS, 

to subjugate; bellO d6mar6, to 

9ubdue in war 
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ddmtis, -tU (f.), a Tiouse; ddml, 
at home; ddmiim, home; ddmO, 
from home; belli d5mlqu^, in 
war and in peace; ddmi mili- 
ttaequS, at home and in the 
field 

dOnSc, 05 long as, whiles until 

dOno, -ftvi, -attim, -Sr^ to 
present with 

dOnflm, -i (n.), a gift, present; 
dOno dar^, to give as a present 

dormI5, -ivi, -ftQni, -irC, to 
sleep 

dOs, dOtts (f.), a dowry, gift 

DriiidSs,-tlm (plm.), the Druids, 
priests among the Celtic na- 
tions 

dubltS, -avi,^ -Sttlin, -5rg, to 
doubt 

dubltts, -ft, -ttm, doubtful; dii- 
b!ilm nOn est, there is tu) 
doubt 

dftcenti, -ae, -ft, two hundred 

dac5, duxi, ductttm, dac€r6, to 
lead, bring, take; to conclude; 
laadl dilegrS, to count it a 
praise; nihUl dac6r6, to think 
nothing of 

ducts, -avT, -atttm, -ftrfi, to 
draw after 

dulcis, -€, sweet (to the taste); 
agreeable, obliging 

dfim, while, as long as, until; if 
only, provided 

dumm6d6, if only, provided 

dG6, -ae, -d, two 

du6d6clm, twelve 

duodevicesimtls, -ft, -tlm, the 
eighteenth 

dtirS, -avi, -atiiin, -ftrS, to last 

dQrtls, -ft, "fan, hard 

dux, dticl9 (m.), Of fe(wfer, guide 



6 (with ablii), /rovi, of, out of 
Eb6racttm, -i (n.), York; Ebdri- 

ciim N5vftm, New York 
eclipsis, - (f.), an eclipse 
edised, edIdici,(]iofvip.), ediscSrS, 

to rehearse; to learn by heart 
6d5, edi, esttm, SdgrS, to eat 
eddcSS, eddcQI, ^octQin, edo- 

cerfi, to teach 
6diic§.tl8, -5nis (f.), education 
6diic5, -avi, -fttfim, -arS, to 

bring up, educate 
6dac5, eduxi,6ducttlin,6dric€r5, 

to lead out 
eflflctC, effeci, effectflm, eifficSrS, 

to make, accomplish 
efflagJtS, -ftvi, -attlm, -arS, «o 

importune 
effiigl5, effagi,(]i0 8ap.), efftigSrS, 

to escape 
gg65, -tli, (no rop.), -er€, to (be 

in) need 
6g8, // 6g8m6t, / 
egr€(ttdr, egresstls silm, Sgr^i, 

to move out 
ejicIS, ejeci, ^jectilin, 6jic6r6, 

to drive from 
elabdr, elapsiLs sfim, elabi, to slip 
6l6gantift, -ae (f.), elegance 
Slgmenttiin, -i (n.), an element 
glSphantfls, -i (m.), an elephant 
^lgphas,-antis (m.), an elephant 
elig5, elegi, electtlm, eligSr^ 

to choose, elect; to gather 
eldquens, -tis, eloquent 
6l6quentift, -ae (f.), the art of 

speaking, eloquence 
el5qadr, eldcdtiis silm, eluqui, 

to speak; vis eldquendl, the 

power of s^jeaMng 
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CmlnSS, -ill, (do rap.), -Sr^ to be 

prominent 
Sm5, emi, emptQiii, SmSrS, to 

buy J purchase 
emptdr, -5rls (m.), a buyer 
6nTm, for 
Ennltts, -1 (m.), Ennius 

to enumerate 
60, IvI, itum, Ir6, to go; ciibitiim 

ir6, to go to bed 
60, to this degree 
60.. quo, t7ie..tfie 
Epaminondas, -ae (m.), Epamir 

nondas 
EphSstts, -i (f.), Ephesus 
EpicQr6tts,-i (m.), an Epicurean 
EpirOtCs, -ae (m.), an Eplrote 
6pi8t61&,-a^Kf) ^^^ 
gpistaift, -ae J ^ '' 
6qu6s, -Itis (m.), a rider^ a 

knight; SquTtfis, cavalry, horse 
6quitans, -tis, on h^orseback 
6qu!t{>, -aTi, -Sttlin, -arS, to 

ride 
6qutls, -I (m.), a horse, steed 
ergd. (with aoons.), toward, unto 
ergo, on account of; therefore, 

consequently 
eripIS, Crlptll, Creptiim, 6ri- 

p6r€, to snatchy take away; to 

deliver from 
errans, -lis, wandering 
errC, -avi, -atiiin, -arfi, to err, 

wander; to rove about 
errdr, -5rls (m.), error 
Crildlo, -ivi,*-itiiiii, -irS, to in- 

struct 
ernmpQ, SrQpI, Sraptiliii, erum- 

p€rS, to break out, burst from 
erCLQ, erdi, erdtOm, ertlSr^ to 

drag out 



esc&, -ae (f.), a bait; escae, 

-arilm, fi>od 
essS see sflm [ger 

CsurfCj-ivi, (]iomp.),-irS, to hun- 
6t, and, even/ St. .6t, both, .and; 

St. .nequS, on the one hand. . 

and on the other hand not 
fitSnim, for 

$tiS,m, also; yes; (before a com- 
parative) stiU 
Stlamnunc, even now 
Stiam^I, even if, although 
etsi, although 
Euphrates, -fa (m.), the river 

Euphrates 
EurOpa, -ae (f.), Europe 
6vad5, evd,sl, evastlm, ev&dSr^ 

to become, turn out 
6v&nese5, evS.n1ii, (no rap.), eva- 

ne8c6r€, to disappear 
evShC, evexl,6vectttni, 6v6h6r6, 

to raise 
6vell5, evelli,evulstlin,6vell6r6, 

to pluck out 
ev6nI5, 6v6ni, SventQiu, evSnirS, 

to turn out; €v6nit, it happens 
everts, everti, Cversttm, ever- 

t6rS, to overthrow 
ex (with ahL), from, of, out of 
exanlmfa, -S, lifeless 
exardescQ, exarsi, exarsttm, ex- 

ardescSrS, to be inflamed; to 

break out 
excedS, excess!, excessQm, ex- 

c6d6rS, to exceed 
excellens, -tfa, excellent 
excellQ, (no pert. A rap.), excel- 

ISrfi, to distinguish one's self 
excelstls, -ft, -tlm, lofty 
exclpIQ, excepl, exceptfim, excT* 

p€r€, to take; l&bOrfis exc!p6r6, 

to take toils upon one's self 
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e2^c!t5, -5vT, -Sttliny -SrS, to 

arouse; belliim excItarS, to 
stir up war; 6quum excMrg, 
to urge a horse 

exemplttm, -i (n.), an example 

ex65, -ii, -ItOm, -IrS, to de- 
part, cofne ojT, leave 

exerc€5, -Oi, -Itfim, -€rfi, to ex- 
ercise, practice; cuUivaie, use 

exercItatiO, -5iils (f.), use, prac- 
tice, exercise 

exercitattts, -ft, -ttm, practiced 

exerclttts, -fls (m.), an army 

exigS, ex^gi, exactOm, exigSrS, 
to spend 

exigiitls, -ft, -iim, small, scajity 

existimO, -avi, -atilm, -ftrS, 
to regard, believe 

exopto, -avi, -fttQin, -arS, to 
desire, long for 

expgdit, it is useful 

expello, expiili, expulsttm, ex- 
pellCrS, to drive away, to ex- 
pel 

expergiscdr, experrectlis sum, 
expergiscl, to wake up 

exp6rienti&, -ae (f.), experience 

exp^ridr, expertlls sCim, exp6- 
riri, to try 

expers, -tis, free; without share 

expC'tendOs, -ft, -ttm, desirable 

exp6t5, expgtivi, expMttlm, 
exp6tgr6, to search out 

explanO, -avi, -fttQin, -arS, to 
explain 

cxplSS, explevi, expletttm, ex- 
pler6, to fill 

explore, -avi, -atfiin, -arS, to 
explore 

expon5, expOsfll, expdsltiiiu, 
expOnCrC, to expose 

exprobratiS, -5nls (f), a reproof 



expugnS, -avi, -atQin, -ftr^ to 

capture; vl expugn&rS, to 

storm 
exsflttlin, -I (n.), exile 
exsistO, exstiti, (no sup.), exsi- 

8t€r€, to become 
exspectS, -avj, -fttQin, -arS, to 

expect, wait, look for 
exspirC, -ftvi, -attlm, -arS, to 

expire 
exstirpC, -ftvi, -ftttlm, -ar^ to 

eradicate 
exstriiO, exstruxi, exstractQiii, 

exstdlCrC, to build 
extoli5, extlUl, (no sap.), extol- 

l€rS, to extol 
extra (with aoons.), without, be- 
yond, except 
extremus, -ft,-1&iii, extreme, last 

F. 

Fablft Ddlilbellft, -ae -ae (f.), 

Fabia JDolabeUa 
Fabitts Pictdr, -i -5rls (m.), 

Fabius Fictor 
Fabricitis, -i (m.), Fabricius 
fabdia, -ae (f.), a play; a fable 
fabulOstIs, -ft, -ttm, fabulous 
facile, easily, readily; unques- 
tionably 
facills, -€, easy 

facHitas, -atls (f.), easy access 
fiiclntts, -dris (n.), a deed; a 

crime 
fads, feci, factilm, fac€r5, to 
make, do; to jjut; rSiim fac6r6, 
to summon; conjCiration6m fa- 
c6r6, to get up a conspiracy; 
tragcediam fac6r6, to compose a 
tragedy; minimi f&c6r6, to make 
of very little account;' flocci 
fkcSrg, to care not a straw for 
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factliiii,-! (u.), a deedj an action; 

pr^vC facta, evil deeds 
facultas, -atls (f.), abilityj fa- 

culty, means 
fall5, fSfelli, falsfim, fallSrS, to 

deceive; falli, to he mistaken; 

fallit me, it escapes my noticcj 

is unknown to me 
falstts, -ft, -tim, false; falsft, 

-5rtini (pi. n.), falsehood^ what 

is false 
famft, -ae (f.), public opinion; 

rumor; reputation; glory; 

fam§. est, ike story goes; fama 

et fides, reputation and credit 
fam6s, -Is (f.), hunger 
famlliavis, - (m.), an intimate 

friend 
familiarltSs, -fttis (f.), intimacy 
fas (n. MeoL), right 
f&t^r, fasstis sum, fSktSrI, to 

confess 
fatHm, -i (n.), destiny 
favSS, favi, fautiiin, f§.v§rS, to 

favor 
felicltas,-atls (£), good fortune^ 

happiness 
felix, -icis, happy 
fer&,-ae (t.), a mild beast (bestlS, 

understood) 
fercdlilin, -i (n.), a dish 
fCre, almost; nollus fSrfi, hardly 

any 
ferlO, (no p«rf. A rap.), fSrirS, to 

strike; parietem fgrirg, to 

knock one^s head against the 

wall 
ferme, almost 
ferQ, toil, IStQin, ferrS, to 

bear, carry; m61est6 ferrfi, to 

be annoyed 
fgrex, -Ocis, warlike 



ferrfim, -i (n.), irony a sword 
fertilitSs, -atls (f.), fertility 
festInO, -avi, -atilin, -ar^ to 

make haste 
fidells, -€, faithful 
fides,-^(f»),/ai<7i, belief ^loyalty; 

credit 
fidS, fistls sum, fld6r6, to trust, 

confide 
fidQcIft, -ae (f.), confidence 
fidtls, -ft, -ttm, faithful ' 
flllft, -ae (f ), a daughter 
fiiiiia -i (m.), a son 
finis, -ivi, -itQin, -ire, to 

finish 
finis,- (m.), an end, limit, gaol; 

fin€s, -Itliii (m.), a territoi-y 
finltlmtts, -ft, -ttm, neighboring 
fi5, faettis sum, fiCri, to become, 

turn out, he made 
firmitas, -atls (f.), strength 
firmtls, -ft, -flm, strong, firm 
fit, it happens 
fixtts, -ft, -ttm, fixed 
flagellttm, -i (n.), a scourge; fla- 

gellis caedgrS, to scourge 
flagitittm,-! (n.), a shameful deM 
flaglt5, -avi, -atttm, -ar6, to 

ask, demand 
flexfiOsfls, -ft, -ttm, crooked 
flocctts, -i (m.), a lock of wool; a 

straw 
flOrens, -tis, flourishing; in 

blossom 
flOrfio, -tti, (no snp.), -5rS, to 

flourish; to be distinguished 
fl5s,-5rls (m.), a flower 
flQmCn, -Inis (n.), a river 
fddXS, fOcH, fossttm, fddSrS, to 

dig 
foedgrattts, -ft, -ttm, allied 
fSlTttm, -i (n.), a leaf 
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fons, -tls (m.), a source 


ihictlis, -lis (m.), fruit; frnctiim 


fdr&s, out doors^ to the doors 


c&pere, to gain advantage 


f drSy to be dbovi to he 


ftHg&UtSs, -fttiDs (f.), frugality 


fdrSm, I should he 


frQmentllin, -i (n.), com; frtt- 


fdils, out of doors, abroad 


ment&, -OrQin, grain 


formft, -ae {t)^ figure 


Mdr, fr&ItOs & fhictOs siimy 


fonnlcft, -ae (f.), an ant 


friil, to en^oy 


^J'^^^A perhaps 


frostra, in vain 


frnstOm, -i (n.), a piece 


forte, perchance 


(fhix), frQgIs (f.) usually jl. ftn- 


fortls, -€, brave; fortSs, -VSaxi^ 


gS8, •-Am, firuit 


the brave 


fngft, -ae (f.), a flight 


fortitadS, -Inis (f.), bravery. 


fiiglQ, mgi, fiigitfini, ffigSrS, to 


courage 


flee or fly, avoid; escape; fOgit 


fortuittls, -&, -ttm, accidental. 


me, it escapes my notice, is 


a matter of clmnce 


unknown to me 


fortQna, -ae (f.), fortune; luck; 


f tigQ, -avi, -Stilm, -SrS, to pvi 


aspgrk fortQna, a hard lot; 


toflight 


fortflna adverse, bad fortune; 


fulcIQ, ftils^ ftilttim, fulcir^ (o 


fortQnam p6rlcllt&ri, to try 


support 


one^s luck 


fulgSS, falsi, (no sup.), ftdgSrS, to 


fortOnatlis, -&, -flm, fortunaie; 


shine 


insiilae fortQnatae, the Islands 


fnlgiir, -Is (n.), a flash of light- 


of the Blessed 


ning 


fdrhni, -I (n.), the forum, market 


fldmSn, -Tilts (n.), a lightning 


fossft, -ae (f.), a ditch 


that strikes, a thunderbolt 


fovea, -ae (f.), a pit 


ftlmtis, -I (m.), smoke 


fragmtSs, -Stis (f.), frailty 


Aindltus, to the foundation 


fragdr, -5ris (in.), a crash 


fundtis, -i (m.), apiece of land 


frangO, M^ fractdm, frangSrS, 


fhngdr, fhnctils stim, fungi, to 


to break 


discharge 


frittfe -ris (m.), a brother 


fanils, -€ris (n.), a funeral 


fraus, -<1Tr (f.), a fraud; frauds, 


ftlr -Is (m.), a thief 


fraudulently 


ftircft, -ae (f ), a pitchfork 


frCnl, -5r11m (pi. m.), a hit 


fdrdr, -StOs stim, -Sri, to steal 


frCnflm, -i (n.), a bridle 


f iit&rtis, -ft, -ftm, aboiu to be. 


frfiquens, -tis, frequently). 


future 


crowded 




fr6ttls,-ft,-tlm, trusting, relying 


Q. 


ftngldiis, -ft, -fim, cold 


Gfijtls, -i (m.), Gajv^ 


frlgtls, -^rls (n.), cold 


Galltft, -ae (f.), Gaul 


frons, -tls (f.), thejorehead 


GallTctis, -ft, -fim, GaUic - 
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gallinft, -ae (f.), a hen 
Galltts, -I (m.), a Gaul 
gaudW, gavistts siim, gaudSrS, 

to rejoice^ delight 
gaudiiim, -i (n.), joy 
g61asc5, (no peil & sup.), -€r6, ^ 

freeze 
g6min5, -Svi, -Stiim, -5r€, to 

double 
gemm&, -ae (f.), a gem 
ggngtrix, -icis (f.), a mother 
gens, -tis (f.), a tribe, nation 
ggniiinils, -ft, -ilm, belonging to 

the cheek 
gfintls, -€rls (n.), a kind, raxie; 

animgllilm ggniis, a class of 

animals; gfinus vltae, a line 

of life 
Germania, -ae (f.), Germany 
Germantls, -i (m.), a German 
g6r5, gessi, gestttm, g6r&6, to 

carry on, do; mal6 g6r6r6, to 

manage badly; b6 g6r6r6, to 

behave 
gest5, -avi, -atom, -arfi, to 

carry 
giadltls, -i (m.), a sword 
glans, -dis (f.), aii acorn 
gl6bOsiis, -&, -tim, round like 

a ball 
gldbiis, -i (m.), a globe 
gloria, -ae (f.), glory, honor 
glOridrj -atils siim,-ari, to boast 
Gracchtts, -i (m.), Gracchus; 

Gracchi, -Srftm (pi. m.), the 

Gracchi 
gradtis, -lis (m.), a step; lento 

grfi,da, at a slow pace 
Graecia, -ae (f.), Greece 
Graeciis, -a, -tIm, Greek 
grandln&t, it Tiails [old 

grandls, -€, great; grandls natQ, 



grandS, -tnis (f.), hail 

granttm, -i (n.), a grain 

gratia, -ae (f.), favor; gratiae 
>arttm, favors^ thanks; gra- 
tias ag6r6, to return thanks; 
gratia, for the sake of 

gratiOstls, -a, -tlm, liked 

gratul6r, -attls siim, -ari, to 
congratulate 

grattts,-a,-tliii,pZea«in^y thank- 
ful, grateful 

g^vls, -€, Jieavy, severe, bur- 
densome; morbiis gravis, a 
severe sickness 

gravit^r, severely; grS,vit6r ad- 
hortari, to exhort earnestly 

grav5, -avi, -atflm, -arS, to 
oppress 

gilbernatOr, -5ris (m.), a pilot 

gftbemC, -avi, -atQm, -arfi, to 
govern 

gnst5,-avi,-atiiin,-arS, to taste 

H. 

habSQ, -tii, -Itttin, -^rS, to have, 
to keep, to hold, maintain; to 
think, consider; (JratiOn6m 
• hfi,b€r6, to deliver a speech; 
pro nihtlo habfirg, to regard as 
nothing; habSri, to be thought, 
considered; to be taken (for); 
mal6 s6 res habet, things go 
yyrong 

habitC, -avi, -atUin, -ar€, to 
live, to dweU, inhabit 

Hadriantls, -i (m.), the emperor 
Hadrian 

Hfi-drftmetttm, -i (n.), Hadrume- 
tum 

hfimtts, -i (m.), a hook 

Hannibal, -is (m.), Hannibal, a 
Carthaginian general 
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harfinft, -ae (f.), sand. Written 

also areni 
Harpagtls, -i (m.), Hdrpagus 
Hasdriib&l, -Is (m.), Hasdrubal 
handy not 

hSb^, -IBtIs, duUj dim 
H6br6tls, -i (m.), a Hebrew 
Helv6tltlis, -i (m.), a Helvetian 
Henrlciis, -i (m.), Henry 
H6phae8t!8]i,-5iils (m.), Hephae- 

stion 
herbft, -ae (f.), an kerbj weed, 

plant 
her^, -€dXs (m.), an heir 
hSrI, yesterday 

H6r6d6tiis, -i (m.), Herodotus 
herGs, -CIs (m.), a hero 
herfis, -i (m.), a master 
JBfespgiiis, -i (m.), the evening 

star 
Hibernia, -ae (f), Ireland 
h!c, haec, h8e, this (of mine), tJte 
latter, the former; h!cln6, hae- 
clne, hScInfi? this here? 
hlems, higmis (f.), winter 
hilarfs, -^ cheerful 
Himgrft, -ae (f.), Himera 
hinnlttts, -Us (m.), neighing 
btrundfi, -Inis (f.), a swaUow 
Hispanift, -ae (f.), Spain 
Hispanils, -I (m.), a Spaniard 
hist6rift, -ae (f.), history 
histOrlctts, -i (m.), a historian 
histrlft, -5nls (m.), an a^tor 
h6dl6, to-day 
H6m6ril8, -I (m.), the Greek poet 

Homer 
h6m6, "IdSs (m.), man; a man; 

a person; h6m!n6s, people 
hOnesttlm, -i (n.), honesty 
hOnestlis, -&, -tlm, honorable, 
virtuous 



hdndr, -Uris (m.), an honor 
hdnOrattIs, -ft, -l&m, honored 
hOrft, -ae (f.), an hour 
borrS5, -Qi, (no rap.), -SrS, to 

shudder at 
Hortensltls, -i (m.), Hortensius 
hortdr, -ftttis sum, -ftri, to ex" 

hort 
bortQs, -i (m.), a garden 
bospSs, -Itis (m.), a friend 
bospltltlm, -i (n.), the house of 

a friend 
bostis, - (m.), an enemy 
bQc, hither; to this degree 
bCim&nltfts, -fttis (f.), hum^inity 
htlm&ntis, -ft, -tim, human 
htimllls, -^ low 
bilmtls, -i (f.), soil; biimO, from 

the ground; biimi, on Vie 

ground 
Hystaspte, -Is (m.), Hystaspes 



lb!, there, here 

IcQ, IcI, ictOin, IcSrS, to strike 

icttts, -Qs (m.), a stroke 

idcivcO, for this reason, therefore 

IdSm, gadSm, Id^m, the same; 
Id6m qnl, the same who, the 
same as 

Id^O, for the reason^ on that aC' 
count 

IdOnStls, -ft) *lliii, fU, suitable, 
suited 

Igltiir, therefore 

ignarfls, -ft, -Om, ignorant 

ignS.vIft, -ae (f.), indolence, cow- 
ardice 

ignavUs, -ft, -Qm, cowardly; 
coward 

ignis, - (m.), fire 

ignOmlnlft, -ae (f.), disgrace 
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ign6r5, ~5vi, -Stdm, -ar6, to 

ignore^ to be ignorant 

ill€, illft, WSOL^thai; the former^ 
the latter 

m!cI5, iUexI, iilectHm, illicSrS, 
to allure 

imfigO, -Inis (f.), an image, like- 
ness 

imb§cilliis, -ft, -ttm, feeble 

imbu5, imbM, imbatUin, im- 
btiSrC, to stain 

imitatid, -5iils (f.), imitation 

imitdr, -atfls stlmy -ftri, to 
imitate 

immSmdr, -Is, unmindful 

imm^rlto, unjustly 

imminS5, (no perf. A rap.), -SrC, to 
threaten 

immittS, immisl, immisst&m, im- 
mittSr^ to let loose 

immO, nay, on the contrary 

immddic6, excessively 

immortalls, -6, immortal 

immortalitfts, -atis (f.), immor* 
tality 

impatiens, -tls, incapable of en- 
during 

imp6dlmenttlm, -i (n.), a hin- 
drance; obstacle 

imp6di5, -ivi, -itflm -Irfi, to 
hinder, prevent 

impellQ, imptili, impulstlin, im- 
pell€r6, to drive 

imp^n^trabills, -^ impenetrable 

imp6rat5r,-5rXg (m.), a general; 
an emperor 

imp^rlttts, -ft, -tlin, ignorant 

impfirttliii, -1 (n.), empire; rule, 
power; government; contrS, 
impSrlt&m, contrary to orders; 
&d impSrliiin aceed6r6, to come 
to the throne 



impgro, -Svf, -Stttm, -Sr6, to 

command, govei^, rule 
impertI5, -ivi, -itilin, -irS, to 

share 
impSttls, -fis (m.), assault 
impigtas, -atis (f.), impiety 
impitis, -ft, -^m, impious 
impl^, implSvi, impletilin, im- 

plerS, to Jill 
impl5r5, -avi, -attim, -ftrS, to 

implore 
impOnQ, impdstif, impdslttiin, 

impOnCrS, to put, place, lay 

on, impose 
impds,-^tis, not in possession of 
imp6tens,-tls, unable, powerless 
* to control 
imprimO, impressi, impresstim, 

imprim€rj5, to stamp; to press 

upon 
imprdbtls, -ft, -ttm, wicked; a 

rascal 
!n (with the aeens.), into,io,against, 

for; in dI6m, for the day; In 

(with the abl.), in, among 
Inanis, -^ void 
incedQ, incessi, incesstim, inc6- 

d6r6, to walk 
incendltlin, -i (n.), a fire, burn- 
ing 
incendO, incendl, incensQm, in- 

cendCrS, to bum 
incerttls, -ft, -flm, uncertain 
incIdS, incldi, (no snp.), incld€r6, 

to fall into 
incIdC, incldi, incisttm, incid€r5, 

to engrave, carve upon 
incIpiS, incepi, inceptilm, inct* 

p6r6, to begin 
incdlft, -ae (m.), an inhabitant 
inc515, incdltii, incultHm, Incd- 

ISr^ to inhabit 
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Incdlumls, -5, safe 
inconstans, -tis, inoonaiant 
iQconsaltd, inconsiderately 
incrCdibllis, -5, incredible 
iiictisQ,-aTi,-^ttlm, -Sr^ to ac- 
cuse 
ind6, thence 

Indi,-5rtlin (pi. m.), tJie Indians 
Indift, -ae (f.), India 
indicll, -&\% -Stiiin, -Sr^ to 

indicate, reveal, tell 
indicQ, indi^, indictttm, indl- 

cSrfi, to declare 
indigCS, -iSi, (no rap.), -€r€, to 

need 
indignS,tl8,-l$nIs (t),indignation 
indigntls, -ft, -fim, unworthy ■ 
inddlSs, -Is (f.), disposition 
indtlc5, .induxi, indactftm, ijida- 

c€r6, to introduce 
indcilg^o, Indalsi, indulttlm, in- 

dulgSrfi, to give up; to favor 
induQ, indiii, indattim, induSrS, 

to put on 
industrift, -a»e (f.), industry; d6 

industria, on purpose 
inepttls, -ft, -tlm, inapt 
!Qertift,-ae (f.), laziness^idleness 
infamift, -ae (f.), dishonor 
infans,-tXs (m. k f.), a child; dumb 
infelix, -icis, unhappy 
infgridr, -tts, lower infest 

infests, -avi, -attlm, -ar^ to 
infigO, infixl, infixQin, infigSr^ 

to fix in 
infimils, -ft, -Qm, lowest 
inrr&j below, under, beneath, la- 
ter than, smaller than 
infringe, infrfigi, infracttlni, in- 

fringSrfi, to break 
inggnllim, -i (n.), talent, (natu- 
ral) disposition, mind 



ingens, -tis, vast, immense 
inggniltts, -i (m.), a gentleman 
ingratlis, -ft, -fkMUf ungrat^ul, 

unpleasant 
ingrgittdr, ingresstis silm, ingr&- 

di, to march, come in 
ingrii5, -I (no sap.), -Sr$, to break 

into 
Inlmlcltlft, -ae (f.), enmity 
inimictls, -i (m.), enemy; oppos* 

ed, unfriendly 
Mqultfts, -atls (f.), injustice 
inltittiii, -1 (n.), a beginning 
injIcIS, injeci, iiyecttliiijinjicCrfi, 

to strike into, to throw over 
ii^jtlcandtis, -ft, -ttm, disagree' 

able 
injGriftj-ae (f.), an injury, wrong; 

insult; injuria, unjustly; in- 

jQria servitQtis, tJie outrage of 

slavery 
inJQStitift, -ae (f.), unjustice 
injusttis, -ft, -iim, unjust 
inn§.ttls, -ft, -Om, born in 
inndcens, -tls, innocent 
innScentift, -ae (f.), innocence 
innoxiiis, -ft, -^aoa,, ha?'mless 
innum^rabllls, -^ or innumSiiis, 

-ft, -tun, innumerable 
InSpift, -ae (f.), want 
Inops, -5pis (m.), a poor m/in 
inprimis, chiefly, especially 
inquam, I say, quoth I 
inquire, inquisivi, inquisltllm, 

inqnir6r€, to inquire 
insantis, -i (m.), a madman 
insatiabilis, -S, that cannot be 

satisfied 
insciiis, -ft, -Qm, ignorant 
inscribe, inscripsi, inscripttbn, 

inscribCrS, to inscribe, ivrite 

upon ' 
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msidiae,~ariim (pi. f.), treachery 
insididr, -attis sum, -ari, to lay 

a snarej to pursue 
insimiilO, -Svf, -atfim, -SrS, to 

accuse, charge 
inslpiens, -tis (m.), a fool 
insp!cI5, inspexi, inspectilm, in- 

spIcCrS, to look into^ exa- 
mine 
instar (n. inded.), like 
instituQ, iQStitiiX, instltQtIlm, in- 

stitufirS, to establishj ordain; 

to train 
iiistietils,-ft,-lliii, unaccvMomed 
insiil&, -ae (f.), an island 
intactfis, -ft, -Qm, unUmched 
intell§g5, intellezi, intellectttm, 

intell6g6r€, to understandj 

see, comprehend 
int^r (withaoons.), ainong, between 
interc5J5, -ftvi, ^atilin, -^r6, to 

interpolate 
interdico, interdixi,interdictiii]i, 

interdicCrfi, to forbid; S4U& 

et igni interdlcSrg, to banish 

one 
interdilm, sometimes 
Int^rM, intSrG, int^ritilin, in- 

tSrirS, to perish, pass away 
intgressg see intersdm 
interfIcIQ,inlerfeci, interfecttliii, 

interficCr^, to kill 
intSrldr, -lis, interior 
intgrirS see int^r^ 
intgrltfLs, -fls (m.), destruction; 

loss 
lDterj!cIQ,inteijeci, interjectQin, 

interjTcgrfi, to throw in 
interprSs, -Stis (m.), an inter- 
preter 
interrdgQ, -avi, -atllm, -ftr^ 

to ask, inquire 



intersum, interftil, int6ress6, to ' 
be present aty to take part in; 
interest, it concerns, interests, 
is the interest, is of import- 
ance; nlha interest, it makes 
Tho difference 

iatestlnft, -SrOin (pi. n.), the in- 
testines 

intimtis, -ft, -fkm^ inmost, hinder 

int616rabllis, -€, intolerable 

intonsiis, -ft, -fliii, unshaved 

Intra (with aoens.), within 

intr5, -avi, -fttOm, -arC, to 
enter 

intu^r, -Ittis sum, -%rl, to look 
upon 

inulttls, -ft, -flm, unavenged 

intlsitattls, -ft, -ttm, extraordin- 
ary, uncommon * 

Intitnis, -6, useless, unfit 

inv6nI5, inveni, inventilm, inv6- 
nlr^ to find (out), invent; to 
devise 

inventdr, -5rls (m.), an inventor 

investigC, -ftTi, -fttCLm, -ar€, 
to find out 

invidS5, invidX, invistliiiy invl- 
d€r6, to envy 

invldtft, -ae (f.), envy 

invltfe, -ft, "fink, against one's 
will 

invltis, -ft, -Qm, impassable 

lOn^, -tlm (pi. m.), t?ie lonians 

ipsS, -ft, -ftm, himself, herself, 
itself; very, just 

Irft, -ae (f.), anger 

irascdr, -Iratils stim, -Irasci, to 
be angry 

Irattls, -ft, -tlni) angry 

ir6 see 60 

irrldM, irrisi, intftOm, irrfdSrS, 
to mock 
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lrrii5, -i (no snp.), -€r5, to rush 
Is, ^ij Id, that; he^ she^ it; Is 

qui, fie whOy such asy such that; 

g&, -Qrttni, those things 
Isdcrates, -ts (m.), Isocrdtes 
istS, -a, -Od, tJiat (of yours) 
isthic, isthaec, isthftc, the very 

same 
Ita, so; It& est, »o it is; Ita, ye« 
Italia, -ae (f.), Italy 
Mills, -1 (m.), an Italian 
itaqug, therefore 
!t€r, Itin&rls (n.), a journey^ 

passage 
ItSriim, a second timej again; 

ItSrilm atquS ItSrilm, o^/ain 

and again 

• J. 

j&cW, -M, -Itttm, -€rS, /o Ke, 

to he down 
jaciildr, -attls silm, -ari, to 

throw the javelin 
jS,m, already; jam nunc, just now; 

jam dudfim, a long time 
jentaciiliiin, -i (n.), breakfast 
j6ciis, -1 (m.), ajesty joke; j6c0, 

in joke 
Josfiphtls, -i (m.), Joseph 
jubS5, jussi, jassQin, jubSrS, to 

order 
jticundltas, -atls (f.), enjoyment 
jacundfis, -a, -tun, pleasant, 

welcome, agreeable 
jQdaetls, -i (m.), a Jew 
jadex, -lets (m.), a judge; jQdi- 

cfis, the jury; jftdic6m ess^, to 

sit in judgment 
jlldlcitlm, -i (n.), a court; jadi- 

cliim c&pltis, a trial for life; 

jadlcio, according to the judg- 
ment 



jadlcC, -avi, -Sttlin, -SrS, to 

judge, consider^ pronounce, 

declare 
Jiigurtha, -ae (ra.), Jugurtha 
JQlIiis, -I (m.), Julius 
Jupplt<^r, J6vIb (m.), Jupiter 
jurgiustts, -&, -ttin, quarrelsome 
jils, jiUriis (n.), rigfU, law; jfis 

civile, civil law; jUrg, rightly y 

rightfully, justly 
jilsjQrandtlin, jUrisjQrandi (n.), 

an oath 
jussa, by order 
justitlft, -ae (f.), justice 
juBttts, -ft, -dm, just 
juventus, -dtls (f.), youth 
jiivC, javi, jutOm, jGvarfi, i-j 

assist, avail 
juxta, hard by^ beside 

li. 

labdr, -5rls (m.), labor 

labdr, lapsQs stLm, l^bi, to glide, 
to slip, to jaU 

ia.bOr5, -avi, -att&m, -arS, to 
work; to suffer; pariim ikbO- 
rar^, to take too little pains; 
nihil labOrarg, to do no work 

1S.C, lactls (n.), milk 

Lac^daemOn, -5nls (f.), the city 
of Lacedaemon 

Lac6daem6nltts, -i (m.), a Lace- 
daemonian 

ld.cessQ, lacesslTi, lacessTtftm, 
Iacc8s€r6, to provoke 

lacrlmft -ae (f.), a tear 

laedS, laesl, laesUm, laedSrS, 
to inolate, hurt 

Laellils, -I (m.), Laelius 

laetdr, -fttils silm, -ftri, to re- 
joice, delight 

laettls, -ft, -Qm, glad, pleased 
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laulfls, -i (m.), a butcher 
Ikpfa, -Idls (m.)j a stone ', 

lapsQs, -&j -fknoL, fallen 
latSbrft, -ae (f.), a lurking place 
L&tlntlSi -&, -iiin, Latin 
latrans, -tXs, craving 
latr5,-5vi, -Stiliii, -Sr^ to bark 
latrS, -5nls (m.), a robber 
Iktfks, -&, -tim, broad 
laudabilis, -^ praiseworthy 
landQ, -Svl, -attim, -Sr^ to 

praise 
laus, -dis (f.), praise; laudg dig- 
nils, praiseworthy; laud! dtt- 
c6r6, to count it a praise 
lantilmlae, -Sriliii (pi. f.), the 

stone-quarries 
lectift, -5nls (f.), a reading 
lectiiltiiii, -I (il), a bed 
l^gatlS, >9nls (f.), an embassy 
l^gati&s, -1 (m.), an ambassador 
I6g5, legf, lecttlm, l^gSr^ to read 
l6nW, -Tvi, -itilm, -irC, to ap- 
pease, mitigate, assuage 
lenttts, -ft, -Qm, slow 
isi, -Onls (m.), a lion 
Upfks, -dris (m.), a hare 
I6vls, -^ light 

16v5,-Syi, -Sttlin,-SrS, to lessen 
lex, legTs (f.), a law 
llbens, -tis, willingfly), vrith 

pleasure 
llbenter, willingly, freely 
llb€r, -ri (m.), a book 
llbgr, -a, -tim, /ree 
llb^ralitas, -Stls (f.), IxberalUy 
llbfiri, -Ortim (pi. m.), children 
llb€r5, -Svi, -atflm, -SrS, to 

^ee, deliver, save^ release 
llbertSs, -atls (f.), liberty 
llbfit, it pleases, XVadXt or ITbl- 
tilm est, llbSrfi 



llbtdS, -Inis (f.), desire 

lIcK, -m, -Itllm, -Sr^ to ^ 

for sale 
lleWr, -Yti&s stUn, -Sri, to 6^id, 

o^er a price for 
llc6t, li IS allowed, I am free; 

Ucfllt or llclttlin est, llcSr^ 
lTc6t, though, suppose, whereas 
lictdr, -5rls (m.), a lictor 
ligntlm, -1 (n.), wood 
HinSn, -Xnis (n.), a threshold 
lln^ft, --ae (f.), a line 
lingaft, -ae (f.), tJie tongue, a 

language 
lintetlin, -T (n.), cloth 
Lisctts, -I (m.), Liscus 
litt^rft, ~ae (f.), a letter (of the 

alphabet); litt^rae, -(riliii, 

an epistle, learning, written 

papers; littfirarilm glfimentli, 

the elements of education 
Ideatfis, -&, -fkm, placed; mal6 

16catiis, out of place 
16c?5, -Svi, -Stilm, -Sr^ to let 
IdcftplSs, -Stis, wealthy 
I6ctts, -I (m.), a place; condition; 

p&rentfim \bQO,in place of your 
. parents 

Londinfim, -I (n.), Londxm 
longe, by far 

longinqaltfis, -Stis (f.), length 
longliis, farther 

longtis, -ft, -Qm, long, tedious 
Idquacitfis, -fttis (f.), loquacity 
Idqndr, IdcQtfis siim, Idqoi, to 

speak 
LQcdnfft, -ae (f.), Lucania 
LtLctoils -ft, -Qm, Lucanian 
Lliclf6r,-I (m.), the morning star 
Ltlcniils, -I (m.), Luciliv^ 
LQcretTft, -ae (f), Lucretia 
Itlcrtim, -I (n.), gain 
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lactils, -lis (m.), grief 
l&edlentQs, -&, -fim, bright 
Iftctts, -I (m.), a grove 
iQdlbiWm, -I (n.), mockery 
lad5, iQsI, mglbUy lad&rS, to 

play 
Ldddvlclls, -f (m.), Levris 
Iddtts, -I (m.), a play^ game; ItLdl 

Olymplcl, the Olympian gam£S 
lQn&, -ae (f.), the moon 
l&pi&s, -I (m.), a wolf 
lascinlft, -ae (f.), a nightingale 
l&stls, -Us (m.), a sport, amuse' 

ment; gaming 
lax, lacis (f.), light; prlm& lux, 

day-bredk 
Inxlirift, -ae (f.), luxury; IntlsX- 

t&tae loxOriae eesS, to be given 

to uncommon luxury 
LycnrgHs, -i (m.), Lycurgus, the 

lawgiver of the Spartans 
Lydlft, -ae (f.), Lydia 
Lydils, -I (m.), a Lydian 
LysandlSr, -rl (m.), Lysander 

M. 

MSx^i, -Onls (m.), a Macedon- 
ian 

M&ceddnlft, -ae (f.), Macedonia 

maerCQ, (no parf. jk sop.), -Sr^ to 
grieve, mourn 

maerOr, -Oris (m.), sorrow 

md^Is, mx)re, better 

magist^r, -ri (m.), a teacher 

mligistrft, -ae (f.), a (female) 
teacher 

magnificiis, -ft, -ilm, splendid 

magnitadJ, -Iirfs (f.), siee , 

inagn6p€r6, greatly 

magnfis, -ft, -ttm, great, large, 
big; magnO (prCtlO understood), 
at a high price 



mfijdr, -tts, greater; majSr n&t&, 
. older; mdjOr^, -flm (pi. m.), 
the ancestors; majors nata, 
one^ elders 
rnSIS, badly, to no purpose; malS 
6m6r6, to 6wy dear; mal6 ven- 
ders, to seU at a loss; mal6 Id- 
eates, out qf place; mal^ aadir^, 
to be in bad repute 
mal^Ic5, -dixi, -dictilin, -^- 

cSr^ to slander, curse 
mai6diciis,-I (m.), a calumniator 
m&l^factfim, -i (n.), injury 
m&lQ, m^lU, (no sap), maU^ to 
be more willing, prefer, have 
ratlier, like better 
malttm, -I (n.), an evil, misfor- 
tune; hSc mall, this badness 
mali&s, -ft, -tim, bad 
mand9, -avi, -ftttlm, -SrS, to 

order 
m§ii6 (n. indoel.),mominj;; (idnri») 
early in Ike morning; b€n6 
mkiA, right early in the morn- 
ing 
minCQ, mansi, mansiliKi, manS- 

rC, to remain 
Manliiis, -i (m.), Manlixis 
XDansuetDdd, -inis (f.), mildness 
manils, -fis (f.), the hand 
Marcelltts, -i (m.), Marcellus 
MarcQs, -I (m.), Marcus 
MardOnifls, -i (ra.), Mardonius 
m&rC, -Is (n.), the sea 
marltimils, -ft, -fim, over the 

sea, sea- 
mgrlttls, -f (m.), a husband 
Maritis, -I (m.), Mariu^, seven 

times consul 
marmdr, -Is (n.), marble 
MassagStae, -ftrttm (pi. m.), the 
Massagetae, a Scythian people 
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Massilift, -ae (f.), Marseilles 

matCr, -rXs (f.), a mother 

matartts, -&, -tlm, ripe 

matatintls, -ft, -flm, morning-; 
tempus matlltinum, morning 

maxImC, mostj especially^ prin- 
cipally, very greatly^ chiefly 

maxim6pgr6, most particularly 

maximils, -ft, -dm, greatest; 
maximus natQ, oldest 

mM^r, (no p«rf.)) m^Srl, to 
cure, heal 

Media, -ae (f), Media 

mSdlcinft, -ae (f.), medicine 

mgdictts, -i (m.), a physician 

m^didcritas, -fttits (f.), medio- 
crity 

mSdifis, -ft, -flm, middle, in the 
middle; m§dia urb6, in {lie 
midst of the city 

M^gfirft, -ae (f.), Megara 

m6l, m ell 18 (n.), honey 

m^lidr, -fls, better 

membrtim, -I (n.), a limb 

mSmlnl, mSmlDissS, to remem- 
ber; memento, do not forget 

mSmdr, -is, mindful 

mgmdrift, -ae (f.), memory, re- 
membrance 

m^m5rQ, -ftyf, -Sttliii, -arS, to 
mention, record 

mendaclfim, -i (n.), a falsehood, 
lying 

mendax, -ftcts, lying; (h6m8) 
mendax, a liar 

mens, -tXs (f.), the mind 

mensis, - (m.), a month 

mentis, -Qnis (f.), mention 

mentlQr, -ittis sdm, -irl, to lie, 
tell a lie 

mercftt6r,-5rls (m.), a merchant 

mercattls, -fls (m.), a market 



merc6s,-Mls (f.), a recompense, 

reward 
merc5r, -Stiis s&m, -ftrl, to buy 
m6r65, -fli, -Ittlm, -6r6 ( to de- 
mgrWr, -ittIs sfim^-Srif serve 
mgrltO, deservedly 
mSrltQin, -i (n.), a merit 
m6rlttls, -ft, -tlm, deserving 
merx, -cXs (f.), ware 
mStalltlin,-! (n.), a metal 
metldr, mensiLs siim) metlrl, to 

measure 
mStilQ, m^tiii, (no sap.), mStii^^ 

to fear 
mgttis, -fls (m.), fear 
m^fks, -ft, -Am, my 
mlgr5, -ftvi, -atiliii, -ar^ to 

migrate 
mllCs, -Itis (m.), a soldier 
millarlilin, -i (n.), a mile 
mllitarls, -€, military; res mill- 

tarls, military affairs 
mllltift,-ae (f.), military service; 

ddm! mHItlaeque, ai hom^e and 

in the field 
mine, a thousand 
millies, a thousand tim^s 
MiltladSs, -Is (m.), Miltiades 
mlltitls, -I (m.), a kite 
minlme, by no means 
mlnlmils,-ft,-llin, lea^smallest; 

mlnlmo, ai a very low price; 

minlmils nattl, youngest 
mln5r,-tls, less, smaller; mInOrls, 

cheaper; mln6r natCl, younger 
mindr, -ftttis siim, -ftrl, to 

threaten 
MInSs, -(Hs (m.), Minos, king 

in Crete 
mlndQ, mInM, mlnatHni, mlnil^ 

rft, to lessen, weaken, diminish 
minils, less 
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mlr^r, -ftttis siim, -arl, to won- 
der at 

misSr, -&, -flm, vrretcJied, mi- 
seraJble 

misSrWr, mlsMtOs k mlserttUi 
Slim, mls^Srl, to pity 

mIsSrgt, it excites pity, mlsftrl- 
ttim, misertilin est, mIsSrSrS 

m\a^ti&f -ae (f.), misery 

mls^rlcordl&^-ae (t), pity, mercy, 
charity 

Mlthrldat58, -Is (m.), Mithri- 
dales 

mittQ, mlsi, misstiin, mittSrS, 
to send; la p6rlciil& mitt6r6, 
to bring into danger 

m6d6rat€, wiUi moderation 

m6dgr5r, -fttlls siim, -Sri, to 
manage, set bounds to, regu- 
late 

m5de8tl&, -ae (f), modesty 

mddestdSy ^&, -tim, modest 

mOdletis, -ft, -ttm, moderate^ 
liUle 

m6d5, now; only; if only; m6d5 
ne, provided only not; m6d5 . . 
mddd, now . . now; non mddd . . 
s6d Stl§,m, no< only., but also 

mddQs, -I (m.), measure, way, 
manner; hOc m6dO, in tJiis 
manner; qnOmddO, in wftat 
manner, how? multls m6dls, in 
many ways; in6diim t6ner6, to 
observe a limit 

moenlft, -ttm (pi. n.), city-walls 

mOlSs, -Is (f.), weight 

mOlestlft, -ae (f.), trouble 

mOlesttts, -ft, -ilm, troublesome, 
irksome; mOleste ferrg, to be 
annoyed 



mollI5, -ItI, -Ittim, -IrS, to as* 

suage 

mollis, -€, soft; mollis 6diicfttl8, 
an effeminate education 

mdnS5, -til, -ItQiu, -$r^ to ad- 
vise, warn 

mdndcSrOs, -9tls (m.), a unicorn 

mons, -tis (m.), a mountain 

moQStrS, -ftvi, -fttfim, -ftr^ to 
show 

mdntimenttiin, -I (n.), a monu- 
ment 

morbtis, -I (m.), a disease, sick- 
ness 

mordCQ, ludmordl, morsQiny 
raordCrfi, to bite 

mdrlbundils, -ft, -fini, dying 

mdrldr, mortttfis siim, mdii, to 
die 

mOrOsQs, -ft, -fim, cross 

mors, -tIs (f.), death 

mortills, -^ mortal 

mortiitis, -ft, -ttm, dead 

m5s, -5rls (m.), custom, m^an* 
ner; mores, morals; character; 
mores arbani, city manners 

mOttts, -tts (m.), motion; terrae 
mOtils, an earthquake 

mdv^, mOvI, mOtttm, mdvSrS, 
to move 

mox, soon, hereafter 

mulcSQ, molsl, malsttm, mul- 
c5r€, to tame 

miilI6r, -Is (f.), a womxm 

multItQd5,-InIs {t), a multitude, 
great number 

moltO, much 

mult5, -ftvl, -atttm, -ftrS, to 
mulct, punish 

multtts, -ft, -ttiu, m>uch, muny; 
multfim, greatly 

Mummltts, -I (m.), Mummius 
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mandlls, -I (m.), iJie world 
mnnificentl&y ~ae (f.), bounty 
mani5, -ivi, -itilin, -Ir^ tofor^ 

tify 
mQatls,-€rIs (n.), a gift; service; 

mands afferrg, to do service 
mtlrtls, -7 (m.), a wall 
mas, mfirls (m.), a mouse 
muscft, -ae (f.), ajiy 
mQsicS, -es (f.), music 
matati5, -^nls (f.), interchange^ 

change 
mats, -avi, -Stttm, >firS, to 

change 
mdtfls, -a, -flm, mute, dumb; 

cSnIs mUtiis, a silent dog 
Myndtts, ~I (f.), the city of Myn- 

du8 

N. 

nam, for; -n§.m, appended to int«^ 

rogatiyeB, pray 
namqufi, for 
nanciscdr, nactfis k nanctOs 

sum, uancisci, to get 
narratiS, -Snls (f.), a narrative 
narrS, -avI, -atiliii, -S.rS, to 

tell, relate 
nascdr, nattis stLm, nasci, to be 

bom, 
nfistls, -I (m.), the nose 
natalis, - (m.), a birthday 
natiO, -SnXs (f.), a nation^ people 
nat5,-avi,-attliii,-Sr6, to swim 
nS-tQ, by birth; maj6rna,ta, older; 

min6rnat(l, younger; majOres 

natQ, one^s elders 
[natdrft, -ae (f.), nature; iifi,tQrfi^ 

naturally; nfttOri corpdrls, 

physical constitution 
in&tdrails, -€, natural 
•natHs, -ft, -tlm, bom 



nantft, -ae (m.), a sailor 

n&vMs, -^ naval 

nS.vigatlft, -5iils (f.), navigation; 
navlgatlScirciim terram, a voy- 
a{/e round t/ie world 

navlgiflin, -I (n.), a vessel 

na,vig5, -Svl, -attka, -ar^ to 
sail, navigate 

navis, - (f.), a ship; n&vtbtis, by 
ship 

n6, not, that not, lest; granted that 
not; -n6, interrogatiTe partiole, 
whether, if 

n6..quid€m, not even 

N6ap61Is, - (f.), Naples 

n6c, and not; nor; nSc.n^c, 
neither., nor 

ii6cessarItls,-&,-tliii, necessary; 
nScessdritls, -i (m.), a relation 

nScessS est, it must needs 

n6ces8itS.s, -S*tls (f.), necessUy 

necng, or not 

ii6c5, -avi, -atflm, -ftr^ to JdU, 
slay 

ngfarlds, -ft, -fim, wicked 

nfifas (n. indecl.), wrong, for- 
bidden 

negl^gens, -tis, careless, negli" 
gent 

neglSgS, neglexf, neglectilin, 
negl6g€r€, to neglect Written 
also negllg6r6 

n6g5, -Svi, -ftttim, -ftrS, to de- 
ny, say no 

nggOtlttm, -I (n.), an affair, mat- 
ter; business; magn& n6gOt!& 
aggrfi, to transwct great affairs; 
nihil nggOttl, nothing to do 

nemft, -Ii^s (m.), nobody, no one 

n6p5s, -5tls (m.), a grandson 

Neptdntls, -I (m.), Neptune, the 
god of the sea 
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n6qu6, and not; n6qu6..n6qu6, 
neither,, nor; nSqaS t&m^n, 
but not; n6qu6..qu6, on the 
one hand not. . and on the other 

ngqa^, n^uivl, n^qultltiii, n^ 
quirS, not to he able 

N6r6, -5nl8 (m.), Nero 

nervtis, -i (m.), a nerve 

neseI5, -Iti, -Itflm, -ir^ not to 
know; to be ignorant of 

nescltls, -ft, -ilm, ignorant 

neut€r, -rft, -rtlan, neither of 
the two 

neatlqa&m, not at all 

nev6, and not 

nex, n^Is (f.), violent death 

nidOs, -i (m.), a nest 

nIgSr, -r&, -rllm, black 

nihil, noUiing; nlQill mintls, no- 
thing less so 

nihilllm, -I (n.), nothing; nlhlU, 
naught; nihilo, by nothing 

Nfltts, -i (m.), the river Nile 

nimis, too muchj too 

nimtiim, too much [cessive 

nlmlAs, -&, -flm, too much, ex- 

ntsl, if not, unless, except; nOn 
nisi, but 

nitdr, nistis & nixtis stim, nitl, 
to stay one^s self on, rest on 

nltr0sll8,-ft,-ilin, alkaline 

nix, nivis (f.), snow 

nObTlIs, -€, celelyrated; vW nObl- 
les, the nobles 

nocens, -tls(ra.), a guiUy person 

ndcS9, -til, -Itttni) -Sr^ to do 
harm, hurt . 

noctft, at night 

noctdft, -ae (f.), an owl 

n61ens, -tfe, unwilling (ly) 

nol9, nOlQi, (no rap.) noUS, to be 
unwilling, not to wish 



nOmto, ->iii¥s (n.), a name 
nOm!n5, -avl, -fttQin, -Sr^ fo 

coZZ, name 
nOn, no^; no; nOn sdliim..sM 

dtl&m, nOn mddd..sM Stiam, 

nOn tantiim..8M 6tlam, 710^ 

only ,, but also; nOu nTsI, 6ut/ 

nOn qndd, nOn quo, not as if; 

nOn quin, not as if not 
n(^ndginta, ninety 
nondtim, not yet 

nonnS (iaterrog. part), not; if not 
nonnlsl, only 
nonnalU^ -ae, -&, some 
nonnnnqa&m, sometimes 
nOs, we 

no8t€r, -rft, -rilm, our 
nOtlSy -Qnl» (f.), an idea 
n5vfls, -ft, ~tlm, new; ndvft, 

-Qriliii (pi. n.), novelties; res 

ndvae, a revolution 
nox, noctis (f.), ^/le ni^/^ 
noxltis, -ft, -iim, noxious, hurt- 
ful 
nftblllis, -ft, -llm, cloudy; na- 

bilft, -Grttin (n. pL), clouds 
ntlb5, nnpsi, naptiim, nQbSr^ 

to marry (of the woman) 
nad5, >fiTl, -fttiim, -arS, to 

strip # 

nadi&s, -A, -Qui, naJeed 
nolltis, -ft, -lUn, no, none, not 

any, not one; nalltis fCrfi, ^rd- 

ly one 
ntLm (intiRog. pirt), whether, if 
Ntlmft Pompilltis, -ae -I (m.), 

Numa Pompilius, second king 

ofBome 
Ntimantlft, -ae (f.), the city of 

Numantia 
ntlmCn, -Inis (n.), Godhead; nd- 

m6n dlvintlm, divine majesty 
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n&mgrQ, -ftvl, >S.tlliii, -ar^ to 

countj reckon 
niimfirtts, -i (m.), a number 
Nfimidlft, -ae (f.), Numidia 
Numitdr, -5rls (m.), Numiior, 

king of Alba . 
nammtis, -f (m.), money 
numquam or nunqaam, never 
nunc,- now; nunc. nunc, now.. 

now 
nunquam see namqu&m 
nunJiS, -Svi^ -Utttm, -SrS, to 

bring word 
nlipgr, not long ago, the other day 
nttsqu&m, nowhere; nusquam ter- 

rarum, nowhere in the world 
nutrix, -Tds (Q, a nurse 
ndtiis, -Qs (m.), a nod; M* ntl- 

tum, at pleasure 

O. 

6b (with aocnB.), for, before^ on 

account of; quam db caus&m, 

on what account 
obdormisc5, obdormlvi, obdor- 

mlttlni, obdormiscSrS, to go 

to sleep 
obdQc5) obdnxf, obdactHm, ob- 

dQc€r6, to cover 
6bedI5 see 6boedI5 
5b^, dbn, dbltflm, dblr^^o die 
6bir6 see 6bW 
obllviscdr, obllttls sfim, obllvisci, 

to forget 
6boedX(J, -Ivl, -f tllm, -IrC, to 

obey. Written also 6bedir6 
obriiS, obrfll, obrtitttin, obrtifirC, 

to bury 
obscnr5, -Svi, -Stfim, -arS, to 

obscure 
obs6cr5, -SvI, -Stt&m, -fir^, 

to beseech 



obs!dS5, obsSdi) obsessilm, ob- 

sldSr^ to besiege 
obsist5, obstitl) (no rap.), obsist^ 

r^ to oppose 
obst5, obstiti, (no rap.), obstSrS, 

to be in the way; to intervene 
obsttipesc5, obstdptii, (no rap.), 

obstClpesc6r€, to be astonished 
obt!nS9, obtinili, obtenttlm, ob- 

tlnSrS, to occupy 
obtrectS, -Svl, -ftttlm, ~3rS, to 

decry 
occastS, >9iiXs (f.), an occasion, 

opportunity 
occdatis, -fis (m.), the west 
occ!dens, -ttis (m.), the west 
occ!di5 occIdX, occ&silin, occt- 

dSr^ to set 
occIdS, occIdX, occlsttm, occl- 

dSrS, to slay, kill 
occnltQ, -ftvl, -Stfim, -SrS, to 

hide, conceal 
occultfis, -ft, -flm, secret 
occClp&ttts, -ft, -tlm, occupied 
occiipQ, -avf, -ftttim, -ftr^ to 

occupy 
dc63.ntls, -I (m.), the ocean 
OctSiVlantls, -I (m.), Octavianus, 

surname of the emperor An- 
octo, eight [gitsius 

octOginta, eighty 
dculattis, -ft, -Qm, having eyes; 

dcj^atds testis, an eye-witness 
Ocfilfls, -I (m.), the eye 
OdI, Odiss^ to hate 
OdiOsfis, -ft, -llm, hateful 
6dliiiii, -1 (n.), haired, enmity 
6d6r, "Wis (m.), smell 
offends, offendi, offensfim, offen- 

dSr^ to offend 
ofif^rS, obtmi, oblatfim, offerr^ 

to offer 
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ojOricIS, offecl, offectQm, offT- 

c6r€, to hinder 
offlcltlmy -i (n.), a duty 
516&, -ae (f .), an olive 
616ilm, -I (n.), oU 
Ollm, formerly 
Olymplft, -ae (f.), Olympia 
Olymplctls, -&, -iim, Olympian 
dmittS) dmlsl, Omissiiin, 6mit- 

tSr^ to omit 
omnis, -€, aUy every^ entire; 

omnlftj-Itliii (pi. n.), all things, 

every thing; omnia 8ii&, aU 

one's property 
dn^rS, -ftvl, -fttfim, -firS, to 

load 
dntis, -^rls (n.), a burden 
6Qasttis, -&, -tim, 2d(2e7i 
6p6rft, -ae (f.), a task, service; 

6p6ra, through the means of 
dpSrOr, -Stils sUm, -arl, to &e 

dpinli, -Qnls (f.), an opinion; 

6piai6 est, there is a report 
dportfit,^^ behooves, there is need, 

ought; 6porttlIt, 6port5r5 
oppldantls, -i (m.), a townsman 
oppIdQiii, -1 (n.), a town 
oppOn9, oppdsQI, opp6sIttUn, 

oppOnCrS, to oppose 
opporttlnOs, -ft, -fim, suitable 
opprIm5, oppress!, oppressfim, 

opprlmSrfi, to crush 
oppugnQ, -ayl, -fttQin, -ar^ 

to besiege 
(ops), 6pl8 (f.), help; 6p6s, -tlin 

means, wealth; 6p6, by the 

help 
optabllls, -^ desirable 
optlmfls, -ft, -tim, best 
opt?5, -Svi, -Sttim, -ftrS, to 

wish for, desire 



dpilleDtlls, -A, -dill, wealthy 
dptts, -£rl8 (n.), a work,- dpiis 

est, there is need^ it is need- 
ful, necessary 
Orft, -ae (f.), a coast 
OrSiCiiltim, -i (n.), an oracle 
Or&tii, -Qnl8 (f.), a speech; 6rhr 

tlOnSm h&ber€, to deliver a 

speech 
Orfttdr, -Oris (m.), a?i orator^ 

an enixyy 
orbis, - (m.), a circle; orbls ter- 

rariim, <A6 world 
orW5, -aTl, -Atilm, -SrC, to 

deprive 
6rb<ls, -ft, -ttm, deprived of 
ordft, -lids (m.), order; ordinS, 

irt an orderly manner 
orlens, -tis (m.), the east 
6rlg8, -Inis (f.), origin 
6rldr, ortQs sdm, 6rlrl, to rise, 

arise; to spring 
ornamentttin, -I (n.), a jewel, 

decoration; orngJneQtl^ works 

of art 
ornatils, -Us (m.), an ornament 
ornS, -ftvl, -attim, -ftrS, to 

adorn 
OrtJ, -avi, -attlin, ' -ar^ to 

pray, ask, request, beseech 
Orpheus, -€i (m.), Orpheus, the 

famous singer 
08, Oris (n.), the mx)uth 
ostend5, ostendl, ostenstbn, 

ostend^^ to show 
ostlflm, -i (n.), a door; ostlft, 

-9r1hn, the mouth (of a river) 
OtIGsiis, -ft, -flm, of ease, idle 
Otlflm, -I (n.), vacant time; 

OtICim nOn est, / have no time 
6vls, - (f.), a sheep 
OvUm, -I (n.), an egg 
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P. 

paenS, nearly^ almost 
paenltCt, it causes sorrow; pae- 

nittllt, paenlt5r€. Written 

also poenlt^t 
pUgln&y -ae (f.), a page 
Paiatintls, -&, -flm, PaXaiine 
paimUn, -1 (n.), the pallium^ a 

large cloak 
palfls, -lidls (f.), a marsh 
panis, -.(m.), bread 
par, pktis, equalj even; a match 

for; par edt, it is fair; parpiri, 

like with like 
parc5, pSpercI, parstim, par- 

cSr^ to spare 
parens, -tls (m. & f.), a parent 
parW, -tK, -Itflm, -6rfi, to obey 
parISs, -^tls (m.), a wall 
parI9, pSpSri, partilm, parSr^ 

to secure^ obtain 
parltgr, together 

par5, -avi, -Stiliii, -ar^ to pre- 
pare for^ obtain; divltlas pft- 

Vdx^^tohoardriches; intgritiira 

pararg, to bring destruction 

upon 
parrlcidittm," -i (n.), parricide 
pars, -tis (f.), apart, side; party 
parsImOnift, -ae (t),Jrugality 
Parthtts, -i (m.), a Parthian 
partlceps, -Xpis, sharing^ par- 

taker of endowed vnih 
p&rdm, too little^ little 
parvfiWis, -i (m.), a little one 
parvtts, -ft, -tlm, little, small; 

parvo, at a low price 
pascfittm, -i (n.), a pasture 
passim, here and there 
passiis, -fU (m.), a pace; milld 

passdiim, a mile 



pastdr, -5rls (m.), a shepherd 
pht^f^jcUj patSf^c^ p&tefacttim, 

p&tgfac^r^ to bring to light 
p&tfir, -ris (m.), a father 
p&terfamilias, patrisf3.mn!S0 
(m.), the faiher of a family 
p&temtis, -&, -tim, paternal 
patiens, -tIs, capable of enduring 
p&tientift, -ae (f.), patience 
pg>tldr, passQs siim, patl, to suf- 
fer, endur^; aegre p&tl, to be 
grieved 
patrift, -ae (f.), one's country 

pitronft, -ae (f.) ) ^ protector 

pS-trontis, -i (m.) ) 

panel, -ae, -&jfew, a few; pancft, 

-Oriiin, or pancae res, liMe 
panldm, liUle 
panpSr, -Is, poor; panpSrSs, 

-tlm (pi. m.), the poor 
panpertas, -atl» (f.), poverty 
Pansanlfts, -ae (m.), Pausanias 
pav5, -9nis (m.), a pea-cock 
pax, -cis (f.), peace 
pecc5, -avi, -atQin, -arfi, to«tn 
pectfe, -IdIs (m.), a comb 
pecttis, -dris (n.), the breast 
pgcttnift, -ae (f.), money, sum of 

money 
pgctts, -dris (n.) ) », 
pgciis, -iidls (f.) S ^ 
p6d&j, -Itis (m.), afoot-soldier 
p6dis6qu&, -ae (f.), a waiting- 
maid 
pellls, - (f.), a skin 
pelI5, pSpiili, pnlstlm, peUfoS, 

to drive from 
pellncidiis, -ft, -tlm, clear 
pgnarift, -ae (f.), a granary 
pendQ, pSpendi, penstlm, pen- 

dSr^ to weigh; parvi pend6r6, 

to esteem lightly 
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p^u^ (with aoeai.), in the hands of 
pennft, -ae (f.), a pen; pennae, 

wings 
pensllm, -I (n.), a tosh 
penQrlft, -ae (f.), scarcity 
pSr (with aoeuf.), through^ ly^ by 

means o/, during; p6r-, very; 

p6r 86, for one^s own sake 
pSr&cttls, -ft, -Qm, finished 
p6rS.gr5, -Si/1, -atom, -Sr^ to 

wander over 
perb5aiis, -ft, -tim, very good 
PerdiccSs, -ae (m.), Perdiccas 
perdisc5, perdidlcl, (no tup.), per- 

dlscSr^ to learn 
perdS, perdldi, perdlttlin, per- 

d6r€, to losej ruin 
p6rW,-n, -Xtiiin, -Irfi, to perish 
p€r6grintts, -I (m.), a stranger^ 

a foreigner 
perfecttis, -ft, -fim, perfect 
perfSrQ, pertfUi, perlftttiin, per- 

ferrfi, to hear 
perfddXC, perfodl, perfossOm, 

perfddCrC, to stab to death 
perfrGdr, perfructlls sum, per- 

ftHi, to enjoy fuUy 
perftingto, perfuncttls stun, per- 

fiingi, to fulfil 
Pergamentts, -i (m.), a Perga- 

mean 
P6rlcl5s, -Is (m.), Pericles 
p^riclTtdr, -atlls siim, -ftri, to 

try 
pgrlcftlOstis, -ft, -ttm, dangerous 
pgricuWim, -I (n.), danger, risk 
pgritOs, -ft, -tlm, experienced, 

skillful, skilled; p6riti6r, a 

better judge 
peijarfilm, -i (n.), a perjury 
perm&tiSS, permansl, perman- 

siim, permSuSre, to continue 



permSS, -ftvl, -fttilm, -ftr^ to 

flow through 
permitt5, permlsl, permissttm, 

permittfirfi, to permit 
permdySO, permovl, permOttlm, 

penn6v5r6, to excite 
permulttls, -ft, ^-flni, very much, 

very many 
penniit5, -ftvi, -fttdin, -ftr^ to 

exchange 
pernicISs, -€i (f.), ruin 
pemlciosiis, -ft, -ttm^ perni- 
cious 
perpfitMr, perpesstts stim, per- 

pfiti, to suffer patiently 
perpStiiO, constantly 
perpfitiitls, -ft, -iSm, perpetual, 

constant 
Persft, -ae (m.), a Persian 
persSqudr, persScQttIs siim, 

persSqnl, to hunt down 
pers6v6r5, -ftvi, -fttflm, -ftr^ 

to persevere 
Perslciis, -ft, -Qm, Persian 
Persis, -Idls (f.), Persia 
per8plcfliis,-ft,-fiiii, clear, plain 
persn&ddS, persu^i, persa&stiiii, 

persuaders, to persuade, con- 
vince 
perterrW, -Hi, -Ittlin, -€rS, to 

frighten % 
pertln65, -Hi, (no lup.), -€r5, to 

pertain 
perturbs, -ftvi, -attim, -ftrS, to 

disturb 
perv6nW, pervCnl, penrenttlin, 

perv6nir6, to arrive in, 

reach; pervfinirS in caeliim, 

to pass into heaven 
pes, pedis (m.), afoot; pfidlbtls, 

afoot 
pessime, uMerly 
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pet5, pStivi, p^tittlm, pgtSr^ 
to seek; to look for^ entreat, 
beseech; to attack; p&cSm p6- 
t6r6, to sue pr peace; Ital!am 
p€t6r6, to make for Italy 
pgttilantlft, -ae (f.), saiuiiness 
Philipptis, -i (m.), Philip^ king 

of Macedonia 
phndsdphils,-! {m)yaph%losopiker 
Phoenix, -Icis (m)^ a Phenidan 
pictfe, -5rls (m.), a painter 
p!6tSs, -Stis (f.), X^ety 
pig^tjitdisgustSy grieves; pigOIt 

or pigltiim est, pTg<6r£ 
plgritift, -ae (f.), laziness^ in- 
dolence 
piltts, -I (m.), a hair 
pingQ, pinxi, pittOm, pingfeS, 

to paint 
pingiils, -^ fat 
plr^tft, -ae (m.), a pirate 
pirtim, -I (n.), a pear 
piscatdr, -Qrls (m.), an angler 
piscis, * (m.), a fish 
pisc5r, -fttds stLm, -firl, toflsh 
pitls, -&, -tim, pious 
pix, picis (f.), pitch [please 

placS5, -111, -ItHm, -Srfi, to 
plIicQ, -Svi, -Stam, -S*r^ to 

appease 
plane, completely y quite^ perfectly 
Plataeae, -Srilm (pi. f.), Flataea 
Plataeensis, .- (m.), a Plataean 
PlatQ,>9nIs (m.), Plato, a famous 

Greek philosopher 
plaostriliii, -i (n.), a wagon 
plebSs, -Si ) (f.), the common 
plebs, -Is ) people, populace 
plenils, -&, -ttm, full, covered 

with 
pl6riqa$, pleraeqa6, plerftqaS, 
very many, most 



plerumqug, commonly, generally 
Plinllls, -I (m.), Ptiny 
pldr5,-S.Ti, -fttllm, -firS, to cry 
plOmft, -ae (f.), a feather 
plM, pliil, (no sap.), plii^S, to rain 
pldrimils, -ft, -tim, most, very 

much or many; plftrimO (pr6- 

tlO), at a very high price 
pias, -ris, more; plarCs, -ft or 

-1ft, many, several; plarls, 

dearer 
Plftt5,-0nl8 (m.), PliUo, (he king 

of the lower world 
pliivlft, -ae (f.), rain 
pOcultiin, -I (n.), a cup 
poenft, -ae (f.), punishment; 

lK>ento dare, to suffer punish^ 

Tnent 
poenltet see paenltSt 
pdetft, -ae (m.), a poet 
pollIcSdr, -ItOs sOm, -Sii, to 

promise 
pOm&r!tim, -I (n.), an orchard 
pompft, -ae (t), a procession 
Porapejtis, -I (m.), Pompey 
pondils, -^rls (n.), weight 
pOn5, pdsfli, pdsltltiii, pOn&*S, 

to place; to put, lay down; 

castr& pCnSre, to pitch a camp; 

mdnilment& pOn^re, to erect 

monuments 
Pontlctis, -ft, -ftm, Pontic 
Pontlte, -I (m.), Pontus, a dis- 
trict in Asia Minor 
p5pCllarIs, -€, popular; a fellow- 

countryman 
pdpiil&tiS, -9nls (f.),^devastaiion 
p6ptilfls, -i (m.), a people, nation 
porrIg5, porrexl, porrectfim, 

porrlgSr^ to stretch out; to 

hand; mdjiiim porrlgSre, to 

shake hands 
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port&, >ae {t), a gate 
portiS, -5nXs (f.), a share 
ports, -5vi, -StUm, -arS, 

carry 

posc5, pdposci, (no sup.), poscSr^ 
to demandj to ask 

possessiS, -Unls (f.), property 

possid^, possSdl, possessilni, 
pos8id5r€, to possess 

possum, p6tiii, poss$, to he able 

post (with aooiu.), behind, after 

postea, afterwards 

m post&rum, in future [noon 

po8tm6ridiantls, -ft, -tim, after- 

postquam, after; after that 

postremO, flrCally 

postremtis -ft, -iiin, last 

postulo, -avi, -attim, -S.rS, to 
demand, ask 

pStens, -tXs, powerful 

pStentia, -ae (f.), power 

pStestas, -Stis (f.), power; p6- 
testatgm darg, to give permis- 
sion 

p0ti8, -5nls (f.), drink 

potXdr, -itiis sum, -iri, to take 
or acquire possession of, to 
make one^s self master of; r6- 
rum potiri, to get control of 
affairs 

potissimum, most of aU 

p5tiu8, rather 

pOtlis, -Gs (m.), drink 

prae (with ablat.), before, in com- 
parison with, on account of 

praeb€o, -tii, -Xttim, -6r6, to 
afford; s6 praeb6r6, to show 
one^s self 

praeceptdr, -5rls (m.), a teacher 

praeceptttm, -i (n.), a precept, 
m,axim, rule 

praecTpiie, principally, especially 



praeclftrC, very well 
praecld,rtls, -ft, -ttm, renowned^ 

excellent 
praecurrS, praecttcurri, praecur- 

stun, praecurr6r6, to precede 
praedic5, -avi, -attim, -ar€, to 

boast, advertise 
praedic5, praedixi, praediettiiii, 

praedic6rS, to predict 
praedittb, -&, -tim, endowed 
praeditiin, -i (n.), an estate 
praefgrS, praettlli, praelatttm, 

praeferrfi, to carry before; to 

prefer - 
praemittS, praemlsi, praemis- 

stlm, praemitlSrS, to send 

ahead 
praemittm, -i (n.), a reward 
praenuntltis,-! (m.), a precursor 
praesens, -tXs, present 
praes^s, -Idis (m.), a governor 
praesidttlin, -i (n.), assistance, 

guard 
praestabills, -6 ) excellent, dis- 
praestans, -tis J tinguished 
praestat, it is bettd'r 
pTa,est6,at hand, present; praestO 

ess6, to wait upon 
praestO, praestXti, (no sup.), prae- 

star^ to afford; 86 praestarg, 

to show one^s self 
praetgr (with aooos.), along, except, 

besides 
praetCrSo, praetSriS, praetfirl- 

ttlin, praet6iir6, to pass by; 

praetgrit me, it escapes my 

notice, is unknown to me 
praetgritfls, -&, -tlm, past, last; 

praet6rit&, -Srtiin, pa>st things 
praetermitto, praetermisi, prae- 

termissflm, praetermitt€r5, 

to let slip, to omit 
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pr&ttlin, -I (n.), a meadow 
prave facta, -Ortim (pi. n.), evil 

deeds 
pravtls,-a,-tlin, hccd^ wicked 
precSs, -lim (pi. f.), prayers 
pr6m5, pressl, presstlm, pr6- 

m€rS, to overcome 
prgtiflm, - i (n.) , a price; value; 

maguO (pr6t!o), plQrlmo (prfi- 

tiO), at a high, very hi^h price 
pridic qn&m, the day before 
prImO, primiim, at first 
primtls,-&,~tlm, first; In prfmls, 

among the foremost] prImO 

ver6, in the beginning of spring 
princeps, -Ipis (m.), a chief 

prince; first 
princlpittni, -i (n.), a beginning; 

princlpio, at the beginning 
prito, -HBj. former J first; priiis, 

sooner 
prlusquam, before tliaty before 
pnvS, -Svi, -Sttlm^ -arS, to 

deprive 
pro (with ablai), for, instead of 

consistently with 
pr6bItSs, -atts (f.), probity 
pr6b5, -Svi, -Stlim, >ar^ to 

approve, to judge 
prdboscis, -Wis (f.), the trunk of 

an elephant 
prdbtls, -ft, -fim, upright, vir- 
tuous, well-behaved, honest 
prOcCrtts, -ft, -ttm, tall 
prOcrfiC, -avi, -ftttun, -ftrS, to 

produce 
prdcdl, at a distance 
prOcumbS, prOciibttI, prOcilbl- 

tfim, procumb€r6, to lie down 
prOdeBBfi see prOstlm 
pr(kiltl8, >5nls (f.), treason 
proelidr,-Sttl8 siim,- ftri, to fight 



proellttm, -I (n.), a battle 

pr6fectO, indeed, inflict 

prdflciscdr, pr6fecttts sum, pr5- 
ficisci, to set out, depart, come 
from 

pr0ftind5, prOf&di, profQstliii, 
prOfundfirfi, to shed, to give up 

pr6hib65, -tli, -itiim, -€r6, to 
restrain, keep from; to check 

pr6Ind6, accordingly; pr5ind6 ac 
si or quasi, as if 

pr0jlcl5, projeci, prOjecttlin, 
projlcfirfi, to throw forth; 86 
pr0jlc6r6, to plunge 

prOmittQ, prCmlsi, prOmissAm, 
pr0mitt6r6, to promise 

pr6p6 (with aeons.), near; pr6p6 
ad (with aoouB.), near to; pr5p6 
tit, almost like 

prOpenstts, -ft, -fim, inclined 

pr6p6r5, -avi, -attlm, -ar€, to 
hasten 

pr6pinqutla, -i (m.), a relative 

pr6pldr, -fls, nearer 

prOpOnfJ, prOp5sOi, pr0p5slttlm, 
prop0n6r6, to offer 

proprltts, -ft, -flm, own; char- 
acteristic; proprliim est, it is 
the mark 

propter (with aocus.), on account 
of, near by, from^ in conse- 
quence of; propter Id ipstim, 
for this very reason 

prorsus, wholly; nOn prorsiis, 
not at all 

prOsSqudp, prOsgctlttls siim, pro- 
sequi, to attend upon 

PrCserpInft, -ae (f.), Proserpine 

prosper, -ft, -iliii, prosperous; 
res prosp6rae, prosperity; vSr 
letadS prospera, good health 

prosper©, successfully 
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prospicIS, prospeil, prospec- 

tiUn, prosplcfirC, to foresee; 

futar& pro8pic6r6, to look into 

the future 
prOstim, prOffil, prOdesBg, to he 

useful, do goodj benefit 
protlnils, immediately 
pr0v6nX5, prOveni, prOventflm, 

prOvgnIrS, to thrive 
prOverblilm, -I (n.), a proverb 
prOvidentlft, -ae (f.), providence 
prOvIdW^ prOvidI, prOvistei, 

l>r6vld^T^ to foresee, provide 

for 
prOvincIft, -ae (f.), a province 
proximlls, -&, -tim, nearest, 

next, last; proxlmfis bdnis, 

next best 
pradens, -tis, prudent, sensible 
Prtlsias, -ae (m.), Frusias, king 

of Bithynia 
ptlbliciis, ►&, -ttm, public; rCs 

ptlbli<?&, the commonwealth, 

state, republic, public affairs 

Pablitls, -i (m.), Publius 
pud6t, it shames, pfidtllt or ptl- 

ditOm est, piidSr^ 
pHellft, -ae (f.), a girl 
pa^r, -I (m.), a boy 
pugrltift, -ae (f.), childhood 
piigift, -Snis (m.), a dagger 
pugnft, -ae (f.), a fight, battle 
pugnO, -avf, -Sthm, -Sr^ to 

fight 
pulchfir, -rft, -rttm, beautiful, 

fine; pulcherrimtis, most glor- 

ious 
pulchrltadft, -Inis (f.), beauty 
pnlmi, -Onis (m.), a lung 
pulvls, -ftrls (m.), dust 
pttmex, -leXs /m.), a pumice- 

stone 



pungS, pQpiigl, panctQiii, pon- 

g^i^ to sting 
PGnicite, -ft, -iiin, Punic 
panic, -ivi, -itttm, -irC, to 

punish 
piit9, -ftvl, ^Stfim, -ar^ to 

think, consider, reckon 
Pyrrhtts, -i (m.), Pyrrhus, king 

of EpiruH 
Pyth&g6rS8, -ae (m.>, Fythago- 

ras, a celebrated philosopher 
PythagdrCiis, -i (m.), a FyQuxr 

gorean 

Q. 

qua, which way, where 
qu^drdginta, 40 
quadringentesimils, -ft, -fim, the 

400ih 
qu&dringenti, -ae, -ft, 400 
qu^drilpSs, -Mis (m.), a qua- 
druped 
qnaerQ, quaesivf, qnaesitilin, 

quaerCrS, to ask, inquire; 

quaerltilr, the question is 
quaesO, I beseech 
qnaestir, -Oris (m.), a quaestor 
quails, hS, what kind of 
quam, how; than; what; how 

much 
quam dia, how long? as long as 
quamquam, altlwugh 
quamvis, although, however 

(much) 
quandO? when? 
quandoquiddm, since 
quantO, how much 
quantO . . tanto, the . . the 
quant itm, how much? as much ew 
quantumvis, however much 
quantils, -ft, -tim, haw great? 

as great 09 
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qa&re, why 

quartlls, -&, -ttm, the fourth 

quSfil, as iff aa it were 

qufttemi, -ae, -ft, four by four 

quattiidr, four 

-qnd (to be aj^pvnded to the word), 

and 
qu^madrnddiim, how; qaSmad- 

mddiim..!t&, as.. so 
qn^, qolTl, qolttim, qalr^ to 

be able 
qal, quae, qa5d, whOy which^ 

that; qui, he who; quae (pi. d.), 

those things which 
qaTi^ because 
quid, why? 
qaid&m, qaaed&m, qoidd&m, 

qaodd&m, some one^ a certain 

one^ a kind of 
qnldSm, indeed 
quidni, why not? 
qulesc5, qalevi, qniettiiii, qnles- 

cSr^ to restj to retire to rest 
qalllb^t, qnaellbSt, qoidlibSt, 

qaodllbSt, anyone, everyone 
qaln, thxxt not 
qainquageslmtis, -ft, -llm, the 

60th 
qninqnS, five 

quintOs, -ft, -fim, the fifth 
qais, quid, who, what? qaisn&m, 

qoidnSjn, who, what I pray? 
qn^plam, any one; qoidpl&m, 

any thing 
qnisqa&m, any one; qnidqa&m, 

any thing 
qnisqaS, qaaequS, quidqa^, qnod- 

(]ti6, each one, any one 
qoisquls, quidqutd, whoever, 

whichever, whatever - 
quIvlB, quaevis, quidvis, quodvis, 

every, every body; every thing I 



quo, that, in order that, so that 
quo, ti^/^i^Aer; quO..€0, the.Ahe 
qnO&d, as long as, up to, until 
qudd, because, that 
quOdammOdd, in a measure 
quodsl, but if 
quOmlniis, that not 
quOmddO, how 
quOn&m, whither pray? 
quoDd&m, once, formerly 
qudnl&m, since, in as much as 
quOqu^ also, too 
qudt, how many? 
quOtldIO see cOtldiO 
quOtlens, how often? 
quOtiis, -&,-iiin, wJuit? (innum- 

ber or order) 
quOtusquisque, qudtftquaeqnS, 

qudtmnqnodquS, how few? 
qudusqnS, how long? 

r&bTOsQs, -ft, -ilm, mad 

rMlfks, -I (m.), a ray 

radix, -ids (f.), a root 

rSuft, -ae (f.), a frog 

raplnae, -Srttm (pl.f.), plunder 

r&pI5, r&pQl, raptdm, r&pSrS, 
to hurry 

rSxItfts, fttXs (f.), scarcity, in- 
frequency 

rkvO, seldom, rarely 

rartbf, -ft, -iSm, rare 

rfi,tl8, -QnXs (f.), reason, refteo- 
tion; omnI r&t!On$, in every 
way 

r6ced5, rScessI, r^cesslliii, r6c6« 
dSr^, to depart, move back- 
wards 

r6cTpI(J, rScepI, rScepttIm, rficl- 
p4rS, to take back; s€ r^tpSrS, 
retreat; to betake one's self 
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rficlto, -avi, -&tiiin, -Srfi, to 

recite 
T6cordati8,-5nl8 (f.), recollection 
rScorddr, -atfts sum, -&£% to 

remember 
r6cr6ati8, -onls (f.), recreation 
rScredr, -atils. siim, -ari, to re- 
cover 
recte, right, rightly; recte fac6r6, 

to do right 

rectdr, -5rls (m.), master, ruler 

recttls, -ft, -ttm, rights straight; 

virtuous; recta consilia, good 

advice 

r^umbO, r^ciibill, (no lup.), -Sr^ 

to lie down 
r6curr5, rScurri, (no wp*), -Sr6, 

to return 
rgcQsO, -Svi, -fttfim, -ar^ to 

refuse 
reddo, reddidi, redditttni, red- 
d5r€, to restore, return, to 
make; (Imagtngra) to reflect 
rCdW, rfidn, rSdltilm, r6dir6, 

(0 return 
rgdlmO, rgdemi, rfidemptflm, 

rgdimCrfi, to buy, redeem 
r6f6r5, rgtiili & rettiili, r^la 
ttlm, rgferrC, to carry back, 
refer, tell, relate; dSmum r6- 
ferrg, to carry home; par pS,ri 
r6ferr6, to return like with like 
refert, it concerns, matters 
rgfertiis, -ft, -ttm, stuffed 
reflects, rgflexi, rfiflextlin, r6- 

flect€r5, to bend 
rgformidO, -avi, -atQm, -ar6, 

to dread 
rfigia, -ae (f.), a king^s palace 
reginft, -ae (f.), a queen 
rfigliis, -ft, -tim, kingly [reign 
regn5, -ftvi, -fttOm, -Sr6, to 



regnttm, -I (n.), dominion, gov- 
ernment, Jcingdom 

r6g5, re]d, recttUn, rggSr^ to 
rule, govern 

r61Igi8, -5nl8 (f.), an oath; re- 
ligion 

rfilinquO, rgllqui, rglictttm, rtlin- 
qu6r6, to leave (behind) 

rCliquft, -5riiin (pi. n.)^ the rest 

rSman^, rgmaiisi,(no sup.), rdma- 
nSrC, to stay 

r^mMltkm, -i (n.), a remedy 

r^mlniscdr, (no perf.), rgmlniscf, 
to remember 

rSmittO, rSmisi, rSmisstUn, rS* 
mitt^rS, to slacken 

R6mtts,-i (m.), Remus, the broth- 
er of Romulus 

r6nunti5, -Svi, -atfim, -ftrS, to 
bring back word 

r6p&r5, -avf, -attlm, -SrC, to 
restore 

r6pell5, rfiptili, rgpulsttm, rSpel- 
l€rS, to repel; injQriim r6- 
peli6r6, to prevent a wrong; 
iiyarl&m servltdtls depell6r6, 
to ward off the outrage of 
slavery 

r^pente, suddenly 

rfipgrfO, r6p6ri, rgpertttm, r6p6- 
rir€, to find; to devise - 

rgp^tO, rgpgtivi, rgp^titiim, r6- 

p6t6r6, to repeat 
rgpgtundae, -artim (pi f.), ex- 
tortion 
r6pl55, r6i)levi, rgpletflm, r6- 

l)lSr6, to fill 
reports, -avI, -Stttm, -SrC, to 

carry back 
reprehends, rgprghendi, r6pr6- 
hensiim, rgprShendSrC, to find 
fault with 
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r6piidI5, -ftvi, -Sttlin, -5r6, to 

cast off 
rfiquIrO, rgquMvf, rgqulsitflm, 

rgquIrCr^ to inquire into; to 

request 
r6s, rSi (f.), a thing j affair , event, 

circumstance; res adversae, 

adversity; r6s f§,iniliarls, pro- 
perty; res prospgrae, sgcundae, 

prosperity; res publica, the 

commonweoMhjState; republic; 

res mllMris, military affairs; 

res nSvae, a revolution 
resists, restlti, (no'snp.), resistSrS, 

to offer resistance 
respicIO, respexi, respectttm, 

resplc6r€ ad, to look to; respl- 

cSrS flnSm, to keep the goal in 

view 
respondS5,respondI, responsQiu, 

respoudSrfi, to answer, reply 
responsttm, -i (n.), an answer 
restitii5, restltti^ restltatfim, 

restltriCrS, to restore, rebuild 
rgsurgS, rSsurrerf, rgsurrec- 

tfim, r6surgSr6, to rise again 
retards, -Svi, -Stflm, -SrS, to 

delay 
rets, -Is (n.), a net 
retinSO, retiniii, retenttlm, 

retinerS, to detain 
retls, -i (m.), the defendant; 

retim ffi-cere, to summon 
rfiverWr, -Xtiis stlm, -Sri, to 

respect, reverence, revere 
revertdr, r6verti (wtive), rgverti, 

to return 
rev6c5, -avf, -StQm, -arC, to 

recall 
rex, regis (m.), a king 
Rhe& Sllvm, -ae -ae (f.), IShea 

BiMa 



Bhentlfl, -I (m.), the Rhine 
rhtndcerOs, -Otis (m.)> a rhino* 

ceros 
Rh6d&nils,-I(m.), theriverBkone 
ndSO, risi, ristim, ridSrS, to 

laugh (at) 
ridlculils, -ft, -tim, silly 
rlsOs, -fU (m.), laughing 
rttCl, after the manner 
rObasths, -ft, -ttm, stout [at 
rods, rCsi, rOsQiu, rOdSrS, to carp 
rdgg.ta, at the request 
r6g5, -Svi, -fttiim, -ftrS, to asky 

request, inquire 
rdgfls, -i (m.), a funeral pile 
ROmft, -ae (f.), Bome 
BOmSiit&s, -ft, -Qm, Roman 
ROmtiltls, -i (m.), Romulus 
Roscitls, -i (m.), Roscius 
rQbSr, -rft, -rfiin, red 
rtlbigS, -Inis (f.), rust 
ras, rdrls (n.), the country; a 
farm; a field; nlri, in the 
country; rdre, from the counr 
try; rtts, into the country 
mstlcils, -1 (m.), a peasant 

S. 

SS,bfnils, -ft, -Qin, Sabine; Sar 

b!Di,-5riiin (pi. m.), (he Sabine 

territory 
sacCr, -rft, -rQm, holy 
sHcrlficIttm, -i (n.), a sacrifice 
saectHttm, -i (n.), a generation 
saepe, often, frequently; saepliis, 

oftener; saepissime, oftenest 
saepSs, -Is (f.), a hedge 
Sagunttiin, -i (n.), the city of 

Saguntum 
sSJ, sails (m.)> salt 
Saiamls, -inis (f.), the island of 

Sdlamis (Aoe. sil^mlua; 
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8&ldm0ii, -Onfs (m.), Solomon 
BaltO, -fivi, -fttdm, -ftrt, to 

dance 
ealills, -tltlni (pi. m.), woods 
8&lClb^,~rIs,-r^ salutary, salu" 

briouSy wholesome 
Bitllls, -Utls (f.), safety, weffare 
fi&lQt&iIs, -^ beneficial 
salatO^ >fi¥l, -fttlim, -Sr^ to 

salute; to pay one^s respects 

sancIO, sanxl, sanctitm k san- 

elttlm, sanclr^ to sanction; 

legSm sanclr6, topoa^ a law 
eanctltSs, -fitis (f.), goodness 
sancttis, -ft, -ilm, sacred; sanc- 

tisslmils, sovereign 
BdJie, iruJeed, certainly, of course 
sangaXs, -Inis (m.), &2ood 
sanltSs, -fttis (f.), recovery 
84n5, -avl, -Sti&m, -fir^ to ^aZ 
s^ils, -ft) -tlm, «oun^ 
sapiens, -tis, wise 
s&pTentlft, -ae (f.), wisdom 
s&pIO, s&piTi & s&ptll, (no sup.), 

sapCrfi, to be wise 
sapdr, -9rls (m.), taste 
sarclnae, -firQiu (pi. f.), baggage 
Sardiis, -I (m.), a Sardinian 
s^t, s&tBs, enough, sufficiently 
8&tellSs, -Itis (m.), an attendant 
8atI5, -fivi, -fttlim, -ftr^ to 

satiate, satisfy, glut 
sfi-tls, enough, sufficiently 
s&tisf%cIO, -feci, -factum, -fSr 

cSrS, to discharge 
Saturntls, -i (m.), Saturn; Sft- 

tarnistell&, the planet Saturn 
saxtUn, -I (n.), a rock 
8c§Ift, -ae (f.), a ladder 
scSlgratHs, -ft, -Qm, wicked 
scCllis, -^rls (n.), a crime 
scenTclis, -i (m.), a stage player 



8cli51ft, -ae (f.), a school 
sclens,'tls, skilful, knowing(ly) 
sclentlft, >ae (f.), knowledge 
8ci5, -Ivi, -itilm, -Ir€, to know 
Sclpl8, -9nls (m.), ScipiOt a Bo^ 

man noble name 
sciscltdr, -atiis stim, -ftrl, to 

inquire 
scr!b9, scripsi, scriptlliii, serl- 

b6r6, to write 
scriptdr, -5rls (m.), a writer 
Scythft, -ae (m.), a Scythian 
B6cern6, sficrevi, sCcretflm, s6- 

cernCrf, to separate 
sCcretO, privately 
sectdr, -ftttis sum, -ftrl, to foU 

low 
sScandtUn (with aoent.), immedi^ 

ately after, next to, according 

to, along 
sgcundfls, -ft, -toi, the second; 

res sScandae, prosperity; for- 

tCin& sScundft, good fortune; 

temp5rd. secundU, prosperity 
sSciis, otherwise 
sed, but 

sedSs, -Is (f), a settlement 
s6diti5, -5nls (f.), sedition 
sejangb, sejanxl, sejanctQin, se« 

jung6r6, to separate 
SemIrg,mIs,-IdXs (f.), Semiramis 
semper, always 

sempitemiis, -ft, -tlin, eternal 
sSnatdr, -5ris (m.), a senator 
sen^tils, -Us (m.), the senate 
senectft, -ae (f.), old age 
senectfls,-11tls (f.), old age; sum- 
ma senectds, extreme old age 
senescO, senQI, (no rap.), senes- 

c6rS, to decay 
senex, -Is (m.), an old Tnan; in 

one^s old age 
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senstis, -fis (m.), a sen^e, sens- 
ibility; eensus videndl, t?ie 
sense of 'sight 

sententia, -ae (f.), a sentence; 
opinion^ sentiment; omnium 
jCidiciim sententii, tJie unani- 
mous decision of the judges 

sentIO, sensi, senRtUn, sentir^ 
to perceive J feel; to be aware of 

separS, -SyI, -atQin, -fir^ to 
distinguish^ separate 

septgm, 7 

septlmt&s, -ft, -tlin, the seventh 

septingenteslmils, -ft) -Qm, the 
700th 

sept&agesTmtls, -ft^-iliu, the 70th 

septiiagintd^ 70 

sgpulcrttin, -i (n.), a tomb 

sgpultQrft, -ae (f.), a burial 

s^udr, sgcHttls stim, s^qui, to 
foUow; partes sSqnl, to take 
the side of 

s6r6ntis, -ft, -flm, serene 

sermS, -Qnis (m.), a tdUc^ lan- 
guage 

8Sr5, sevi, 8a.tthii, 8$r&*^ to 
soWj plant 

serpens, -tis (m.), a serpent 

SertOritts, -I (m.), Sertorius 

servIO, -IvI, -itOin, -irC, to 
serve, be a slave 

servltfis, -Htls (f.), slavery^ 
servitude 

Servltts TuUItls, -I -I (m.), Ser- 
vius Tullius 

servS, -ftvi, -fttQm, -ftrS, to 
observe; to save; inc6lilm6m 
servfirg, to keep safe; in m6- 
mdri& servarS, to keep in 
mind; Jostltl&m servarS, to 
observe justice 

eervUs, -I (m.), a slave^ servant 



86v6rItSs, -atis (f.), severe judg- 
ment 
sSvertis, "&, -ttm, severe 
sex, s^ix 

sexaginta, sixty 
sextaritls, -i (m.), a pint 
sextils, -ft, -tlin, the sixth 
si, if; si m6d6, if only^ provided 

that; sinOn, {fnot 
SIC, so 

sicc9, -ftvi, -fttQm, -firS, to dry 
Slcnift, -ae (f.), Sicily 
sldQs, -Sris (n.), a star 
signTfleO, -avi, -fittlin, -ftrS, 

to give notice 
signttm, *-i (n.), a sign 
sTIentttim, -5 (n.), silence; sflen- 

tio, in silence 
sii^ -Qi, (no iiip.)y -SrS, to be 

»ilent 
silvft, -ae (f.), a forest, wood 
slmiUs, -^ like 

8imnitad8,-liiXs (f.), resemblance 
simplex, -Icis, simple 
simul, together 

8imill§.c, simillatqag, as soon a>s 
sImiilOy -ftTi, -fttttm, -firS, to 

feign 
sin, but if, if^ot 
sinc^Hls, -ft, -tlin, sincere 
sing (with ablat.), without 
singdlf, -ae, -ft, one by one 
sinister, -rft, -rQin, Iqft 
sin9, siTi, sitfim, slnSr^ to let, 

suffer, permit 
slquldfim, since, inasmuch as 
8itX9, -ivi, -Itthn, -irS, to be 

thirsty, to thirst (for) 
sitis, - (f.), thirst 
sTttis, -Us (m.), the situation 
sittls, -ft, -am, situated 
siv6, or; 8iv6. .slv6, whether. . or 
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s5cl§t5s, -atls (f.), society, coni' 

panionship 
SOcr&t^, -Is (m.), Socratea 
sdd^lls, >• (m.), a schoolmate 
sOl, -Is (m.), the sun 
sOl&tlQmy -I (n.), a consokUion 
8dlS5, sdlltfts stLm, sdlSrS, to be 

wont, acGustomedj to use 
sOlitadS, -Inls (f.)) solitude 
sollertlft, -ae (f.)*, skill 
SdlOn, -9nls (m.), Solon 
sdlftm, -I (n.), the soilj land 
solils, -ft, -tlm, alone 
somnIS, -avi,.-atiiin, -ftrS, to 

dream 
somnittm, -I (n.), a dream 
somntls, -1 (m.), sleep 
sSnlttls, -Us (m.), a sound 
S6ph6clSs, -Is (m.), Sophocles 
Bordldtts, -ft,-tiiii, mean 
sdrdr, -5ris (f.), a sister 
sors, -tis (f.), a lot 
Spartantls, -I (m.), a Spartan 
spatittm, -1 (n.), space 
spigciSs, -6i (f.), appearance, 

show 
spectS, -avi, -fttQin, -fir^ to 

view; to look to, at; to concern, 

to inquire into 
spficGliiiii, -I (n.), a mirror 
sp^luncft, -ae (f.), a cave 
sperS, -avi, -atfim, -firS, to 

hope for, expect 
sp6s, sp6T, (f.), hope 
8plend65, (no parf. A sup.), -SrS, 

to shine, to he bright 
sp61i5, -Svl, -fttfim, -Srfi, to 

plunder, strip 
sponte, freely, of one^s own 

accord 
squamft, -ae (f.), the scale (of a 

fish) 



stabllls, -S, permxinent 

stabilities, -fttis (f.), stability 

stadit&m, -1 (n.), a race 

statlm, at once, immediately 

8tatti9, stati^ st&tatfim, 8t&- 
tti6r€, to set, place; to decide 

statQrft, -ae (f.), stature 

stellft, -ae (f.), a star; stellS, V5- 
n6rl8, the planet Venus; Sa- 
turn! Stella, the planet Saturn 

sterctts, -dris (n.), dung 

stgrills, -€, barren 

statls, -I (m.), a stilus 

stirps, -Is (f.), a root 

st5, stStI, stfttftm, star^ to 
stand; to cost 

BtSmachtis, -i (m.), the stomach 

stratfim, -i (n.), a cloth 

stiid^, -to, (no sup.), -SrS, to 
devote one's self; igriculttirae 
stiiderfi, to pursue agriculture 

stCidiOsiis, -ft, -tlm, devoted to 

stttdlflm, -1 (n.), study; zeal; 
studliim littCrarttm, love of 
letters; literary studies; sin6 
Ira et studio, without anger 
and partiality; stiidla,-0rilin, 
a pursuit 

stultltlft, -ae (f.), folly 

stulttls, -ft, -ilm, foolish; stul- 
ttis, -1 (m.), a fool 

stnmtis, -I (m.), a starling 

suad^, su^si, suasQm, suadSrS, 
to advise, recommend, per- 
suade 

siiavltgr, quietly 

siib (witii MOOS.), under, about; 
(with ablti), under, below 

sabM, stibn, stibltQin, sQbirS, 
to undergo 

siiblgO, sub^gl, subactttm, sobl- 
gCr^ to subdue 
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BilbitS, on a sudden 
subitils, -ft, -fun, sudden 
Bubjicio, subjeci, subjectQin, 

subjic5r6, to subject 
8ubs6qu5r, subsgcutiis sum, sub- 

sgqui, to follow 
Bubt6r (with aoous.), under, beneath 
subvgnio, subveni, subventtlin, 

subv€nir6, to assist 
success6r,-0ris (m.), a successor 
succurrS, succurii, succursthn, 

succurr6r6, to succor 
8fld5r, -oris (m.), perspiration 
Siiebi, -Srtlin (pi. m.), the Suebi 
Buggestthn, -i (n.), a platform 
sDgS, suxi, Bucttlm, sugSrS, 

to suck 
SuUft, -ae (m.), Sulla, the cele- 
brated Roman dictator 
SuUantls, -ft, -tim, of Sulla 
Bum, fui, essg, to be; to be (worth); 
to cost; ess6 aliciii cum aliquO, 
ix) have to do with; magni ess6, 
to be of great account; plilris 
essg, ix) be of more account, to 
be worth more 
Bummiis,-ft,-iiin, utmost, great- 
est, highest; summa omniiim 
reriim, the authority of all 
things; suramus mons, the top 
of a mountain 
BQm9, sumpsi, sumptilin, sa- 

m6r6, to take 
sumpttls, -fls (m.), expense 
8up6r (with aoons.), over, above, 
on; stipgr (witii ablat.), con- 
cerning 
siiperbia», -ae (f.), pride 
BiiperblO, (no perf. & sap.), -IrS, 

to pride one's self 
Biiperbtts, -ft, -tlin, proud 
Biip6rito, -tls, upper 



sup6r8, -Sti, -attim, -arS, to 

excel in; to conquer, overcome 

siiperstitiS, -onis (f.), supersti- 
tion 

silpervacuus, -ft, -tim, needless 

supplieitlin, -i (n.), punishment 

supplies, -avi, -attUn, -ar^ 
to beg 

suppono, suppdsili, suppdsltiiin, 
supponerg, to put under 

supra (with accus.), above, more 
than, over 

surgo, surrexi, surrectliiii, sur- 
g€r6, to rise, get up; ciibitft 
surg6r6, to rise from bed 

suscipI5, suscepi, susceptQiu, 
Buscip6r6, to undertake 

suspeettls, -ft, -flm, suspected 

sustinSO, Bustiniii, sustentfim, 
sustinerS, to bear, assume, 
hold out 

siitls, -ft, -flm, his, her, its, 
their (own); omnia sua, all 
one^s property; siii, -Sriim, 
those dear to one; one^s family 

Syracusae, -arOin (pi. f.), Syra- 
cuse 

Syrift, -ae (f.), Syria 

T. 

tabulS,, -ae (f.), a table 

tac€5, -til, -Ittiin, -6r5, to he 

still, silent 
Tacitiis, -i (m.), Tacitus, a cele- 

braied Roman historian 
tactQs, -lis (m.), touch 
taed6t, it wearies, tires; pertae- 

siim est, taederS 
taedittm, -I (n.),' tedium 
talis, -fi, such 
tUm, 80 ; t3,m..qu&m, seas, so 

mux:h as; both., and 
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tSmgn, nevertheless 

Tim^ds, - (f.), tJie river Thames 

t&metsi, although 

tamqaam, as if 

tandSm, at length; pray 

tang9, t$ii^ tactiiin, tangSr^ 
to touch; falmlnS tang^rS, to 
strike by lightning 

tantld^ at the same price 

tanto, so much 

IfuitAm, only, hut 

taDtils,-ft,-tliii, so greatjSomv4)h 

TaFquinltls, -I (m.), Tarquin, 
king of Vie Romans 

taurfis, -I (m.), a bull 

tectum, -I (n.), a roof 

tgg9, teidi, tecttlm, t^Sr^ to 
coverj shelter 

teiQm, -i (q.), a weapon 

temp^O, -&V1, -atOin, >firS, to 
rule; temp6r§,r6 alicui,to »pare; 
temp^r^rg ab S,l!qad, to abstain 

tempestSs, -fitis (f.), a storm, 
tempest 

templttm, -i (n.), a temple 

templls, --Oris (n.), time; temptis 
annl, a season; tempdr& s^ 
cunda, prosperity; tempiis fH- 
tOriim, the future; tempiis 
mat&tlniim, morning; tempdr& 
-dm (pi. n.), tJie temples 

t^S5y t^Qf, tentt&in, tSnSr^ 
to hold, to keep up; mddiim t5- 
nerg, to observe a limit; risum 
tSnerS, to keep laughing down 

t6n6r, -ft, -Qui, tender 

tent9, -fivi, >Stttm, -IbrC, to try, 
attempt 

tCniils, -€, thin, slender 

tgniis (with abl), as far as 

T€rentlfl», -i (m.), Terencej a 
celebrated comic poet 



terrft, -ae (f.), the earth, land; a 

country; orbis terr&rilm, the 

world; terri mliriqQg, by land 

and sea; terrae iu6til% an 

earthquake 
terrestrIs,-€, terrestrial; anImiU 

terrestrg, a land animal 
terror, -5rXs (m.), terror 
tertltls, -ft, -ttm, the third 
testamentiliii, ~i (n.), a will 
testis, - (m. & f.), a witness; 

D60 teste, calling on God to 

witness 
testdr,-Sti&s siim,-Srf, to testify 
testadi, -Inls (f.), a tortoise 
tex9, texili, textOm, texSrS, to 

weave 
ThalSs, -Is (m.), Thales, one of 

the 7 wise men 
Thebantls, -I (m.), a Theban 
Th6mist5cles, -Is (m.), Themis^ 

tocleSj a celebrated Athenian 

commander 
Therm6pylae, -arikn (pi. f.), 

Thermopylae 
thesaurfls, -i (m.), a treasure 
Tibgritls, -i (m.), Tiberius, a 

Roman name 
t!grls, - (m.), a tiger 
tlmS5, -ill, (no lap.), -SrS, to 

fear, to be afraid 
timldOs, -ft, -tlin, timid 
Tim6165n,-ontIs (m.) , Timoleon 
timSp, -5rls (m.), fear 
tingO, tinxi, tinctttm, tingSr^ 

to dip 
tItubO, -avi, -att&m, -ar^ to 

stumble 
titGltls, -1 (m.), an inscription 
Titiis, -1 (m.), Titu^, a Roman 

emperor 
t616rabllls, =-€, endurable 
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t6l6r8, -5vf, — atttni) -ar^ to 

endure, bear 
toll5, sastuli, sablattUn, toll&$, 

to take up 
T6myrls, - (f.), TomyriSy a Scy- 
thian queen 
toadS5, tdtondl, tonstlin, ton- 

derS, to shear, shave 
tdnitrO, -ds (n.), thunder 
tdnS, tdntll, tdnXtlim, tdnSrS, 

to thunder 
tonsdr, -5ris (m.), a barber 
TorqLoattls, -i (m.), Torqv^itu^ 
tdt, 80 many 
t6tlens, 80 often 

tOtOs, -ftj-ttm, whole,all; wJtoUy 
trad5y tradldi, tr&dltiiiii, tra- 

dSrS, to deliver; to betray 
tragoedlft) -ae (f.), a tragedy 
trah5, traid, tractilm, trahSrS, 

to draw J drag 
TrSjantls, -i (m.), Trajan, a Bo- 
man emperor 
trSj!cX9, trdjeci, trdJectQiii, tra- 

jic€r€, to cross over 
tranqailllls, -ft» -llm, cdhn, tran- 

quit 
trans (with aooos.), across, over, 

beyond 
TransalpIntU, -&, -t&m, Trans- 
alpine 
transdQc9y transdoxl, transdnc- 

tttm, trausdtkcSr^y to bring 

across 
transW, transH, transfttlm, 

transirS^ to pass (away); to 

cross 
transf@r5^ transttUI, translfl- 

tilm, transferrS, to bring 

across 
tran8flg9, transflxl, transfixtim, 

traosfl^firS^ tostaib 



transMS, -IH, (no «^.), -irS, to 

leap across 
transports, -avi, -Stiim, >3r5y 

to carry 
transversQs, -&, -tlm, across j 

transversus diglttls, a finger's 

breadth 
trScenti, -ae, -&, three hundred 
trSs, trlft^ three 
tribiiO, tribill, tribQttlm, tri- 

bu€r$, to give, confer on; 

benfificia trlbii6r6, bestow 

benefits 
triceslmiis, -ft, -t&m, SOth 
triennlflin, -i (n.), S years 
tilginta, thirty 
tristis, -S, sad 
triumphs^ -SM, -Sttlm, -ftrO^ 

to triumph 
triamphtis, -I (m.), a triumph 
TrOjft, -ae (f.), the city of Troy 
TrOj&nils, -ft, -tlm, JYojan 
irQcIdS, -ftviy -fttfini, -ftr^ to 

slay 
tnmcils,-! (m.))^ trunk cf a tree 
trux, triicis, fierce 
td, thou 

tdbft, -ae (f.), a trumpet 
tftbgr, -Is (n.), a lump 
td^r, -ItQs siiin, -Sri, to look 

to, protect 
Tnlllb HostmtU, -I -I (m.), TuU 

lus Hostiliu^ 
tdm, then, at the time when; 

tdm . . ttim, then . . then 
torpls, -^ sham^efal, disgrace* 

fill; base; turpT5,, base actions 
tnrrls, - (f.), a tower 
Tasciil&nflTn, -I (n.), a Thisculan 

farm 
tCltdr, -9rls (m.), a guardian 
tQtils, -ft, -t|]Q% ^e^ secure 
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tutis, -&, -tlm, thy, your 
typographictls, -ft, -tlm, of 

printing; ars typOgraphica, 

the art of printing 
tyranntls, -i (m.), a tyrant 
Tyrtls, -i (f.), Tyre 

V. 

ilh\j where; Gblnam, where pray? 

db! terrarum, where, in the 

world? (ib!, iib! prlmOm, as 
• soon 08 
Gbicunqug, wherever; tiblcunqug 

terrariim,tc/ierever in the world 
iiblquC, everywhere 
uUQs, -^ -Hm, any 
ultimils, -ft, -fim, 209^ 
ultra (with aoens.), beyond, on the 

other side of, pa^t 
iiltro, ofone^s own accord 
filfilft, -ae (f.),' an owl 
umbrft, -ae (f.), a shadow 
find., together; tlna ctlm, alon/g 

with 
undft, -ae (f.), a wave 
und6, whence; und6nS,m, whence 

prayt 
undiqug, on aU sides, from every 

quarter 
nugulft, -ae (f.), a hoof 
Gniverstts, -ft,-tlin,aZZ [together), 

whole; hSminura g6nus ttnTver- 

sGm, human race at large 
unquam, ever, at any time 
finiis, -ft, -tlm, one 
rmusquisqug, dnaquaequS, tlnam- 

quidqug, tinumquodqug, each 

one 
urbantls, -ft, -tlm, hdonging to 

the city, city- 
urbs, -Is (f.), a city 
urgens, -tis, pressing 



urgW, ursi, (no wp;), urg6r8, to 

press 
orstls, -I (m.), a hear 
dsitattls, -ii, -tlm, familiar 

usual 
nsqa^, ever 

usqa3 ad (with aoens.), until, up to 
osurpO, -avl, -attim, -ar^ to 

usurp 
Qstis, -tls (m.), use, usage, prac* 

tice, experience; asiim afferrS, 

to do service 
lit, 05/ iit..ita, iit..8ic, as,. so; 

Gt (withrobj.), in order that, 

so thai; suppose, granted that; 

Gt nOn, so that not; ilt primiim, 

as soon cCs; Gt si, as if 
Gtfir,-pft,-rttm, which of th£ two 
at€r, -pls(m.), a leather hag 
tLterqag,iltraqag, GtrumquS,6o^^ 
tJticft, -ae (f.), Utica 
fttills, -€, useful 
tltaitSs, -atls (f.), usefulness, 

use, utility^ service; cty Ge tltill- 

tatls causa, for what purpose 
utinam, that, I wish that 
fitdr, Gstls'sGm, GtT, to use; em," 

ploy; consiJiO Gti, to follow 

advice; l6glbus Gtl, to obey the 

laws; patrS, amlcO Gtl, to have 

a father, friend 
GtrGm, wJiether; GtrGm .. Sn^ 

whether,. or 
flvft, -ae (f.), the grape 
ux6r, -Oris (f.), a wife, consort 

V. 

vac5, -ftvi, -ftttim, -ftr^ to he 

void of, free from ; to be vacant 
vacutis, -ft, -flm, void, free 
v&lM, -til, -Itiim, -6rfi, to be 

worth, be in good heaWi; be well 
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T&l6rlfls, -i (m.), Valerius 
vfil6tQd8, -Inls (f.), heaUh; V&16. 

tCldS prospSra, good health 
v&lldils, -ft, -ttm, strong 
vallthn, -i (n.), a rampart 
vlu:T9, -Svi, -attim, -ftrfi, to vary 
vfi,rltis, -ft, -Vita, various 
v&s -Is (n.), a vessel 
vasttls, -ft, -tlin, vast 
-v6, or 

vectlgftl, -fills (n.), income 
v6h6mens, -tis, violent 
v6h6ment5r, very loudlyj furi- 
ously 
v6h5, vexi, vectOm, v6hfir^ to 
'carry; 6quO v6hl, to ride a 

horse 
YejentSs, -IQiu (pi. m.)| the 

people of Veji 
Vfi^I, -9r1im (pi. m.), Veji 
v61, even, or; v61. . v61, either » .or 
vfiliit, so to speak; v61ut si, as if 
vCnails, -€, for sale 
vendltdr, -5rls (m.), a seller 
vend9, vendldl, vendltttm, ven- 

dSr^ to sell 
vCnCflcIllin, -i (n.), poisoning 
vCnentlm, -f (n.), poison 
v6n65, vfinH, venltilni, vfinlpfi, to 

be sold (ventim -56, 1 go for sale) 
v6n6ra,tl8, -5nls (f.), respect 
v6n6r5r, -atils silm, -fill, to 

respect 
v6nX5, vCni, ventttm, vSnfrS, to 

come 
vCnirS «ee v6nOT 
vendr, -fitlls Slim, -firl, to hunt 
venttliils, -ft, -Qm, coming 
v^nilm d&rS, to sell 
Vfintls, -Crls (f.), the goddess 

Venus; V6n6rls stelia, tlie plor 

net Venus 



v6r, v6rls (n.), spring 

verb^rS, -ftvl, -fitOm, -firS, to 

flog 
verbthn, -f (n.), a word 
v6r6cundlls, -ft, -ilm, modest 
v6r66p, -Ittts Slim, -Sri, to fear 
Vergnitis, -I (m.), Virgil 
verg9, (no perl A iiip.), vergSrS, 

to decline 
v6ri simills, -€, probable 
v6r!tfis, -fttis (f.), truth 
v6r0, but, yet, however; truly 
VerrCs, -Is (m.), Verres 
versOr, versftttis siim, versSrI, 

to keep company; to have to do 

with 
verstis {ynXikWMQM,),toward,-ward 
verslls, -Us (m.), a verse 
vertO, verti, versQin, vert&rfi, 

to turn; to interpret 
v6r(im, but, yet 
verilm, -i (n.), truth 
vertts, -ft, -tim, true, real 
vescdr, (no part), vesci, to feed, 

live upon 
Vesp&sTantls, -i (m.), Vespasian 
vespgr, -I (m.), evening 
vespgri, in the evening 
vestSr, -rft, -rtTin, your 
vestlgltim, -I (n.), a footstep 
vestIO, -Ivf, -ittlm, -irfi, to 

clothe; vestW, to clothe one's 

self 
vestis, - (f.), a garment 
VSsilvWis, -I (m.) Vesuvius 
v6t5, -vfittll, v6tltilm, vgtfirC, to 

forbid 
vSttis, -€rls, ancient; v6t6r68, 

the ancients; v6tiis victoria, 

the former victory; v6t6r&, the 

old state of things 
vexO, -ftTfj-fitfini, -arC, to rack 
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vlft, -ae (f.), a wapy road; §&d€m 

vl&, in the same way, vi&et 

r&tlOnS, nysthodicaUy 
Ticlntis, ~I (m.), a neighbor 
victdr, -CpIs (m.), a conqueror; 

v^ictorioiLS 
victOrlft) -ae (f.), a victory 
victrix, -icl» (f.), a conqiteror; 

victorioiLS 
Tictils, -lis (m.), food 
Ticils, -f (m.), a village 
video, vidi, vistlin, vIdSrS, to see 
vIdSdr, vIstUi Slim, vIdSrI, to 

seeniy ajf^pear 
vIgU, (no perl A fnf.)) -^r^y to 

be in force; to thrive 
vigllantift, -ae (f.), vigilancet 

toakefulness 
vigillae, -SrHoi (pi. f.), wakeful- 
ness 
vlgTlO, -5vi, -fittim, -Sp6, to 

wake 
vlgintl, twenty 
villft, -ae (f.), a country-seat 
vinc5, vici, victtlm, vlncSr^ to 

conquer^ defeat^ overcome 
vincillft, -OrQiu (pi. n.), feUers 
vlnOin, -i (n.), wiryu 
V16I5, -Svl, -attim, -fir*, to 

injure 
vir, -i (m.), a many husband 
virgft, -ae (f.), a rod 
virg5, -Inis (f.), a girl 
virtlls, -fltls (f.), virtue^ valor 
vis, - (f.), power, violence, force; 

vlrSs,-Xiliu, strength^ energy; 

vl, violently; vl et armls, by 

force of arms; vl ezpagn&rg, 

to storm 
vlBlt5, -avi, -fttHm, -are, to 

vUfit 
vlaflni, -X (n.), a vision 



vita, -ae (f.), We 

vitis, - (f.), a vine 
vltiiim, -I (n.), a vice^ faulty de* 
feet 

vlt5, -avi, -atom, -are, to 

shun, avoid 
vltretla, -a, -tUn, of glass 
vltiip6r5, -avi, -atllm, -are, 

find fault vrithj to blame 
vlv5, vixi, victilm, vTvere, to 

live 
vivlls, -a, -ttm, living^ alive 
vix, hardly 
vixdilm, hardly yet 
v6c5, -avi, -atom, -are, to caXlj 

name ^ 

vdlens, --tis, witling(ly) 
vdl5, -avi, -atQiu, -are, to fly 
v610, vdlQi, (no anp.), velie, to be 

willing J wish for, like, want 
v61uBtas, -atis (f.), the willj v6- 

liintg.t6, voluntarily 
vSlaptas, -atis (f.), pleasure 
vOs, you 
vox, vOcIs (f.), a voice^ language; 

vOcCs, speech 
Yalcinlis, -i (m.), Vulcan 
vulglis, -i (n.), the rabble 
vnluiis, -eris (n.), a wound 
vulpes, -is (f.), a fox 

X. 

Xanthippe, -es (f.), Xanthippe 
XSn5crates, -is (m.), Xenocratee 
Xerxes, -is (m.), Xerxes^ king 
of Persia 

Z. 

Z&ma, -ae (f.), Zama 

Zeozis, - (m.), Zeuxis^ afiLmqtis 

Or^an painter 
ZOpyrfls, -I (m.), Zopyrus 
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2. ENGLISH AND LATIN VOCABtJLARY. 



NoTB. For the principal parts 
and prononns, see. Vocabulary No. 1. 

A. 

the abdomen, abdomen 

to aheiy adjuvare 

ability, facaltas 

to he able, posse, quire; not to be 

able, nequire 
an abode, domicilium 
to abolish, abolere 
to abound, abandare 
about, circiter, sub, circa, circum, 
de; about to be, futurus; to be 
about to be, fore 
above, super, supra 
abroad, foris; afire abroad, ignis 

alienus 
absent, absens 

to abstain, abstinere, temperare 

abundance, copia; to have abun- 
dance, alDundare 

abuse^hvLBus 

to abuse, abuti 

abusive language, convicia 

to accept, accipere 

acc^table, acceptus 

easy access, facilitas 

an accident, casus 

accidental, tortuitus 

to accompany, comitari 

to accomplish, conficere, eflScere 

of one^ sown accord, sponte, ultro 

according to, secundum 

accordingly, proinde 

on account, causa, ob, propter, 
ergo, prae; on what account^ 



of verbs and the inflection of nouns 



quam ob caus&m; on thai ac- 
count, ideo; ' to be of great 
account, magni esse; to be of 
more account, pluris esse 
accurate, accuratns 
to accuse, accusare, arguere, in- 
cusare, insimulare 

to accustom on&s self, assuescere; 
to be accustomed, solere, as- 
suescere, consueseere 

Achilles, Achilles 

an acorn, glans 

to make the acquaintance, cog- 
noscere 

to acquire, acquirere, adipisci; to 
acquire possession of, potiri 

to acquit, absolvere 

across, trans; transversns 

to act, agere 

an action, factum; base actions^ 
turpia 

an actor, histrio • 

adapted, accommodatus [cere 

to add, addere, a^jicere, admis- 

to adjust, accommodare 

admiration, admiratio 

to admire, admirari 

to adorn, ornare 

advantage, ftmctus 

adverse, adversus 

adversity, res adversae, casus 
adversi 

to advertise, praedicare 

advice, consilium; good advice, 
recta consiUa 



L. 
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ioadmse, monere, Baadere 

the Aeduij Aedai 

Aeneas^ Aeneas 

an affair^ res, negotiam; military 

affairs^ res militaris; public 

affairs^ res publica 
to affecty afficere 
affectiorij caritas 
to afflrm^ affirmare 
to afford, praestare, praebere 
afootj pedibos 
to be afraid, timere 
Africa, Africa 
after, post, postqoam; ctfter tJuU, 

postquam 
afte^nioon, postmeridianas 
afterwards, delude, postea 
again, iterum; again and again, 

itemm atqae iterum 
against, adversus, adverauu, 

contra, in (w. aoens.) 
Agamemnon, Agamemnon 
an age, aetas; in one's old age, 

senex 
Agesilaus, Agesilaus 
ago, abbinc 

agreeable, dulcis, Jucundus 
it is agreed, constat, couveuit 
agriculture, agricultura 
aid, auxilium 
iJie air, aer 
Albert, Albertus 
Alcibiades, Aicibiades 
Alexander, Alexander 
Alexandria, Alexandria 
to alienate, alienare 
to alight, considere 
alive, vivus 
alkaline, nitrosus 
all, omnis, totus; all together, 

cuncti, universus 
allied, foederatus 



it is allowed, licet 
to allure, illicere 
almost, fere, ferme, paene; al- 
most like, prope ut 
alon€y solus 
along, secundum, praeter; along 

with, una cum 
tJie Alps, Alpes 
already, jam 
also, quoque, etiam 
although, etiamsi, etsi, tametsi, 

quamquam, quamvis 
always, semper 
an ambassador, legatus 
America, America 
among, inter, apud; among the 

foremost, in primis 
amusement, lusus 
tfic ancestors, mi^ores 
Ancharius, Ancharlus 
Anchises, Ancbises 
ancient, antiquus, vetns 
anciently, antiquitus 
Ancus Marcius, Ancus Marcius 
and, et, -que, ac, atque; and not, 

neque, nee, neve 
anger, ira; without anger and 

partiality, sine ira et studio 
an angler, piscator 
angry, iratus; to be angry, irasci 
an animal, animal; a land dnir 

mal, animal terrestre 
to be annoyed, moleste ferre 
another, alius 
an answer, responsum 
to answer, respondere 
an ant, formica 
Anthony, Antonius 
Aniiochus, Antiocbus 
antiquity, antiquitas 
Antoninus Pius, Antoninus Piqs 
anxious, auxius 



J 
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any J nllus; anyone^ aliqais, quia- 
piam, quisquam, qoisque, qai- 
libet} any thing, aliquid, quid- 
plam, qaidquamf anything ehse^ 
alia omnia 

Apelles, Apelles 

Apollo, Apollo 

to appear, apparere, videri 

appearance, species, adspectus 

to appease, lenire, placare 

an appellation, appellatio 

an apxietizer, condimentnm 

to apply, adhibere, applicare 

to appoint, designare, constituere 

to approach, advenire, appropin- 
qaare 

to approve, probare 

apt, aptus 

an Arabian, Arabs 

an Arcadian, Areas 

Archimedes, Ardumedes 

Arcka, Ardea 

ardent, acerrimus 

ardently, ardenter 

the Areopagus, Areopagus 

Arganthonius, Arganthonias 

Argos, Argi 

Arion, Arion 

Ariovistus, AriovlBtus 

to arise, oriri 

Aristaeus, Aristaeus 

Aristides, Aristides 

Aristotle, Aristoteles 

an armed man, armatas 



arms, anna 



an army, exercitus 
around, circum 
to arouse, excitare 
arrangement, composltio 
to arrive, advenire, pervenire 
an art, ars; the art of printing, 
ars typographica; the art of 



speaking, eloquentia; works of 
art, ornamenta 

artificial, artificiosos 

an artist, artifex 

an a^, as 

as, ut; as if, quasi, velut si, tam- 
quam, ut si, proinde ac si or 
quasi; as far as, tenus; as long 
as, dum, donee, quoad, quam 
diu; as great as, quantus; as 
it were, quasi; as much as, 
aeque ac, quantum; as.. so, ut 
..sic; quemadmodum..ita; as 
soon ai, ubi, ubi primum, ut 
primum, simulac, simuiatque; 
as well as, tam. .quam 

to ascertain, comperire *• 

Asia, Asia 

to ask, orare, rogare, interrogare, 
quaerere, poscere, postulare, 
flagitare 

an a>ss, asinus 

assault, impetus 

to assemble, cogere, congregari 

an assembly, concio 

to assist, juvare, a^juvare, sub- 
venire 

assistanxie, auxilium, praesidium 

to assuage, moUire, lenire 

to assume, sustinere 

to be astonished, obstupescere 

Astyages, Astyages 

at, apud 

an Athenian, Atheniensis 

Athens, Athenae 

Atilius, Atilius 

to attack, adoriri, petere 

to attain, consequi 

Attalus, Attains 

to attempt, tentare 

to attend upon, prosequi 

an attendant, satelles 
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attentivej attefntos 

Atticusj Attfcos 

AugustiLs, Aagastns 

tlie authority ofuU things^ snmmA 

omniara rcram 
autumrij aotomnoB 
to availy juvare 
avarice^ avaritia 
to he averse^ abhorrere 
to avoidy fugere, vitare 
to he aware o/, sentire 
an axiSf axis 

B. 

Babylon, Babylon 

body mains, pravns; badfortunej 

li^dversa fortnna 
badly, male 
baggage, sarcinae 
a bait, esca 
baldness, calvitlum 
Balearic, Balearis 
a hall, globus [interdicere 

to banish, depellere, aqna et igni 
a barbarian, barbarns 
a barber, tonsor 
the bark, cortex 
to bark, latraro^ 
barren, sterilis 

base, tnrpis; base auctions, tnrpia 
a battle, proelium, acies, pugna 
to be, esse; to be about to be, fore; 

I should he, forem 
to hear, ferre, perferre, tolerare, 

sustinere 
a hear, nrsns 

a beast, besUa; a wUd beast, fera 
beautiful, pulcher 
beauty, pulchritudo 
because, qnod, quia 
to become, fieri, evadere, exsistere 
it becomes, decet 



a bed, lectnlum; to go to bed, ei> 

bitnm ire; to rise ftrom bed^ 

cnbitn snrgere. 
a bee, apis • 
before, ante, ob, prae; anteqnam, 

priusquam; before that, antc- 

quam, priusqaam, antea 
to beg, snpplicare 
to beg^in, incipere, coepisse 
a beginning, initium, prineipium ; 

in the beginning, initio; in the 

beginning of spring, ^primo 

vere 
to behave, se gerere 
behind, post 
it behooves yOpoTtet 
the Belgians, Belgae 
belief, fides 

to believe, credere, existimare 
the belly, alvns 
behw, snb, inft« 
to bend, reflectere 
beneath, subter, infhi 
beneficence, beneficentia 
beneficial, salntaris 
a benefit, beneficinm 
to benefit, prodesse 
to beseech, orare, obsecrare, pe- 

tere; I beseech, qnaeso 
beside, juxta 
besides, praeter 
to besiege, obsidere, oppngnare 
best, optimus 
to bestow benefits, beneficia tri- 

buere 
to betake one^s self, se recipere 
to betray, tradere 
better, melior; it is better, prae- 

stat 
between, inter 
to beware of, cavere 
beyond, ultra, trans, extra 
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tb bid, Uc^ 

hig^ magnns 

a birdy avis 

by birthy natu 

a birthday, (dies) nataUs 

a bit, frena, freni 

to bite, mordere 

Bithynia, Bithynia 

bitter t acerbus, acer 

black, niger 

to blame, vitaperare 

to bless, benedicere 

blessed, beatus 

blessings^ bona 

blind, caecus 

blood, sanguis 

in blossom, florens 

a wild boar, aper 

to boa^st, gloriari, praedicare 

a body, corpus 

boldness, contumacia 

abook, liber 

borders, fines 

bom, natus; innatus; to be born, 

nasei 
both, ambo, uterque; both.. and, 

et. . et, tarn . . quam; both . . and 

especially, cum . . turn 
to set bounds, moderari 
bounty, munificentia 
a bow, arcus 
a boy, puer 
brass, aSneus 
brave, fortis 
bravely, fortiter 
bravery, fortitudo 
bread, panis [digitus 

a finger's breadth, transversns 
to break, iVangere, infHngere; to 

break into, ingruere; to break 

out, erumpere; (of war) exar- 
. descere 



breakfast, j^ntk^ultrtft 

the breast, pectus 

a breeze, aura 

a bridle, frenum 

bright, clarus, luculentus; to be 
bright, splendere 

to bring, afferre, ducere; to bring 
about, conciliare; to bring 
across, transferre, traiisducere ; 
to bring back, referre; to bring 
to, aflferre; to bring together, 
conferr^B, colligere; "to brinjg 
up, educare; to bring into 
danger, In periculnm mittere; 
to bring death upon one'^s 
self, mortem sibi consciseere; 
to bring destruction upon, in- 
teritum parare; to bring great 
disgrace, magno dedeoori esse; 
to bring to ligJU, patefacere;*to 
bring word, nuntiare, renun* 
tiare 

(Great) Britain, Britannia 

a Briton, Britannns 

broad, latus 

a brother, fhkter 

Bruno, Bruno 

Brutus, Brutus 

to build, aedificare, struere, ex- 
struere 

a building, aedificium 

a bull, taurus 

a burden, onus 

burdensome, gravis 

a burial, sepultura 

to burn, ardere, incendere, com- 
burere 

a burning, incendium 

to burst from, erumpere 

to bury, obruere 

business, negotium 

to be busy, operari 
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hut^ sed, autam, at, Tero, Temm; 

tantam, non nisi; but if, sin, 

qiiodsi; but notj neqne tamen; 

but for all thatj atqoi 
a butcher^ lanius 
to buy, emere, redimere, mer- 

cari; dear^ male; cheapy bene 
a buyer y emptor 
byy a, ab; per 

C. 

Caesar y Caesar; of Caesar y Caesa- 
rianus 

calamity^ calamitas, acerbom 

California^ California 

Caligula^ Gaiigoia 

tocaUy appellare, vocare, nomi- 
nare, dicere; to calling accire; 
calling on Ood to uritness, Deo 
teste 

calm, tranqaillus 

a calumniaior^ maledicus 

a camel, camelos 

CamilluSy Camillas 

a campy castra 

a Campaniany Campanna 

CariiniuSy Caninias 

CannaCy Cannae 

capablCy compos; capable of en- 
during, patiens 

the Capitoly Capitoliam 

captivCy eaptas, bello captas 

to capture, expugnare 

care, cura; to take care, curare 

to care for, consulere, cavere, 
curare; to care little for, pa- 
rum desiderare; to care not a 
lock of wool (a straw) for, 
flocci facere 

careful, diligens 

careless, neglegens 

to carp at, rodere 



to carry, ferre, portare, gestare, 
transportare, vehere; to carry 
away, abducere; to carry hack, 
referre, reportare; to carry be- 
fore, praeferre; to carry kome, 
domum referre; to carry on, 
gerere 

Cartilage, Carthago 

a Carthaginian, Carthaginiensis 

to carve upon, incidere 

Cassius, Cassius 

to cast off, repudiare 

to catch, capere 

Catiline, Catilina [major 

Cato, Cato; Cato the elder, Cato 

cattle, pecos 

a cause, causa 

it causes sorrow, paenitet 

cautious, cautns 

cavalry, equites 

a cave, spelunca 

to cease, desinere 

celebrated, celeber, nobilis 

a censor, censor 

Ceres, Ceres 

certain, certus; certainly, certe; 
sane; a certain one, quidam 

a chain, catena 

a clmnce, casus; by chance, casu 

change, mutatio 

to change, mutare 

character, mores 

cliaracteristic, proprius 

to charge, accusare, arguere, in- 
simulare 

cliarity, misericordia 

Charles, Carolus 

to chastise, castigare 

cheap, bene 

to check, prohibere 

a cheek tooth, dens genulnos 

cheerful, hilaris 
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a cTieese, caseos 

achestj cista 

to chewj conflcere 

a chief, princeps 

chiefly, inprimis, maximo 

a child, infans; children^ libefi 

childhoody pueritia 

ChilOj Chilo 

to chirrup (of the cricket}^ can- 
tare 

to choose, eligere 

Christy Christus 

a Christian, Christianas 

Cicero, Cicero 

Cimon, Cimon 

Cincinnatus, CincinnatoB 

a circle, orbis 

a circumstance, res 

Cisalpine^ Cisajpinns 

a citadel, arx 

a citizen, civis 

a city, urbs; civitas; belonging to 
the city, urbanas; city-man- 
ners, mores arbani; city-walls^ 
moenia 

civil, civilis 

to clank, crepare 

a class of animals, animalinm 
genus 

clear, perspicnus, pellucidns, di- 
laeidas; it is clear, apparet 

clemency, dementia 

Cleopatra, Cleopatra 

to climb up, ascendere 

Clitus, Clitus [turn 

cloth, linteum; (of a horse) stra- 

to clothe, vestire; to clothe one^s 
self, vestiri 

clouds, nubila 

cloudy, nubilus 

a coa^t, ora 

cold (sulNii}, fHgns 



cold (MiOi Arigidus 

Collatinus, Collatinns 

to collect^ colligere; to collect into 
a flock, cpngregare 

color, color 

a comb, pecten 

to come, venire; com^, age; com^ 
here, accede; to come down, 
descendere; to come from, pro- 
ficisci; to come in, ingredi; to 
come off, exire; to come to the 
throne, ad imperium accedere 

a comedy, comoedia 

a comet, cometes 

coming, flitums, ventnros 

to command, imperare 

to commingle, admiscere 

to commit, committere 

common, commnnis 

commonly, plerumqne 

the commonwealth, res publica 

a companion, qomes 

companionship, societas 

to keep company, versari 

to compare, comparare 

in comparison with, prae 

to compel, cogere 

to complete, conflcere 

completely, plane 

complexion, color 

to compose a tragedy, tragoediam 
facere 

to comprehend, intellegere 

to conceal, occultare, celare 

to concern, spectare 

concerning, de, super 

it concerns, interest, refert 

to conclude, conflcere; ducere 

concord, concordia 

to condemn, damnare, condem- 
nare; to condemn to death, ca- 
pitis damnare 
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condemning, damnatk) 

a condition^ condicio; locus 

to conduct^ dedacere 

to confer on, tribaere, deferre; 
to confer benefits^ beneficia 
conferre 

to confess, fateri 

to confide^ fidere, confidere 

confidence, fidueia 

to congratulate, gratolari 

to conquer, vincere, superare 

a conqueror, victor, victrix 

conscience, conscientia 

in consequence of, propter, causa 

consequently, ergo 

to consider, judicare, habere, 
putare, arbitrari 

with consideration, considerate 

to consist of, consistere^ con- 
stare 

consistently with , pro 

a consolation, solatium 

a consort, uxor 

a conspiracy, coiyuratio 

a conspirator, coi^uratus 

constant, perpetuus, constans 

constantly, perpetuo 

physical constitution,ua,tx\rB. cor- 
poris 

to construct, exstruere 

a consul, consul 

consulship, consulatus 

to consult, consultare; to consult 
the interest of some one, con- 
sulere alicui; to consult some 
one, consulere aliquem 

to consume, consumere 

to contain, continere 

a contemporary, aequalis 

content, contented, contentos 

a contest, certamen 

to continue, permanere 



to contract, contrahere 

contrary f contrarius; contrarff 
to, contra; en the contrary^ 
immo 

to control, continere ;> to get con- 
trol of affairs, rerum potiri 

convenient, accommodatus 

conveniently, commode 

to converse, colloqui 

to convict, coarguere, convincere 

to convince, persuadere 

to be copied, describendus 

Corinth, Corinthus 

a Corinthian, Corinthius 

corn, frumentum 

Cornelia, Cornelia 

a comer, angulus 

to correct, corrigerd 

to corrupt, oorrumpere 

to cost, esse, stare, constare 

a council, consiiium 

counsel, consilium 

to count, numerare; to countit a 
praise, laudi ducere 

the country, rus; a country, terra; 
one^s (own) country, patria; 
from tlie country, rure; in the 
country, ruri; into the country^ 
rus 

a country seat, villa 

courage, fortitudo 

a course, cursus; of course, sane 

a court, judicium 

to cover, obducere, tegere 

covered with, plenus 

to covet, cupere 

coward(ly), ignavus 

cowardice, ignavia 

a crash, IVagor 

Crassus, Crassus 

craving, latrans 

craving for more, cupido 
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to credkj cr€pkth 

to create, creare 

credible, credibilis 

credit, fides 

credulouB, credulus 

Crete, Greta 

a cricket, cicada 

a crime, crimen, facinus, scelas 

a crocodile, crocodilaa 

Oroesus, Croesus 

crooked, flexnosus 

cross, morosus 

to cross, to cross over, transire, 

trajidfe're 
to crowd, convenire 
crowded, freqnens 
a crown, corona 
to crown, coronare 
cruel, crudelis; a cruel battle, 

atrox proelium 
cruelty, crudelitas 
to crush, opprimere 
to cry, plorare; to cry out, cla- 

mare 
a cubit, cubitam 
a cuckoo, cocalos 
to cultivate, exercere, colere 
cultivoilion, cultura 
a cup, poculum 
to cure, mederi, curare 
to curse, maledicere 
custom, mo6 

to cut off, abscinderOi amputare 
Cyrus, Cyrus 

I>. 

a dagger, pugio 

daily, cotidie, cottidie, quotidie 

to dance, saltare 

danger, periculum 

dangerous, periculosufl 

to dare, aodere 



BareuSf Bftr^oi 

daring, audax 
■ a daughter, filia 

David, Darides 

a day, dies; tlie day before, pridle 
quam; (the day of) Uhmx>rrow, 
dies crastinus; every day, coti- 
die, cottidie, quotidie; for the 
day, in diem; the other day, 
nuper; two days, biduum 

daybreak, prima lux 

dead, mortuus 

fZear,carus; tJiosedeartoone,Bm; 
to sell dear, bene vendere 

death, mors; violent decUh, nex; 
to condemn to death, capitis 
damnare 

to decay, senescere 

to deceive, fallere 

a decemvir, decemvir 

to decide, statnere 

a decision, sententia 

to declare, declarare, judicare; 
to declare war, bellum indicere 

to decline, vergere 

a decoration, omamentum 

to decry, obtrectare 

to dedicate, consecrare 

a deed, facinus, factum; &vil 
deeds, prave facta; a shame- 
ful deed, flagitium 

to deem worthy, dignari 

deep, altus 

to defeat, vincere 

a defect, vitium 

to defend, defendere 

the defendant, reus 

a defender, defensor 

to this degree, eo, hue; in a high 
degree, admodum 

delay, dilatio 

to delay, retardare 
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to deliberate, coosultare, delibe- 

rare 
deliberatiprif deliberatio 
to delight, delectare, gaudere, 

laetari 
to deliver, tradere, liberare, eri- 

pere; to deliver a speech,, ora- 

tionem habere 
Delphi, Delphi; of Delphi^ Del- 

phicas 
Delphic, Delphieus 
to demand, poscere, postulare, 

flagitare 
Democrittcs, Democritus 
to demolish, dinjere 
Demosthenes, Demosthenes 
dense, crassus 
to deny, negare 
to depart, exire, discedere, reee- 

dere, profisci, decedere; to de- 
part from life, vita decedere 
departure^ discessus 
to deprive, orbare, privare 
deprived of orbus 
to describe, deseribere 
to deserve, merfere, mereri; not 

to deserve, non satis dignum 

esse 
deservedly, merito 
deserving, meritus 
a design, consilium 
desirable, optabilis, expetendus 
desire, cupiditas, eupido, libido 
to desire, optare, cupere, exop- 

tare, desiderare 
desirous, cupidus 
to despair, desperare 
to despise, contemnere, despi- 

cere 
destiny, fatam 
to destroy, delere; to destroy by 

fire, incendip absumere 



destruction, interitas 

to detain, retinere 

to detect, detegere 

to deter, deterrere 

to determine, constituere 

a devastation, popolatio 

to (2et?tse, reperire, invenire 

to devote one^s self, studere 

devoted to, studiosus; to be devot- 
ed 'to, deservire 

to devour, devorare 

to dictate, dictare 

a dictator, dictator 

to die, mori, obire 

difficult, difficilis 

to differ, abhorrere 

it makes no difference, nihil in- 
terest 

different, diversus 

to diffuse, diffundere 

to dig, fodere 

dignity^ dignitas 

diligence, diligentia 

diligent, diiigens 

diin, hebes 

to diminish, minuere 

to dine, cenare 

dinner, cena; after dinner, ce- 
natus 

Dio, Dio 

Diogenes, Diogenes 

Dionysius, Dionysius 

to dip, tingere 

to disagree, dissentire, discrepare, 
differre, distare 

disagreeable, injncundas 

to disappear, evanescere 

to disband, dimittere 

to discern, cemere 

to discharge, fungi, defungi, sar 
tisfacere 

a discipline, disciplina 
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to dUciplin'ey castigare 

discordy discordia, discidium 

to discourse, disserere 

to discovery detegere 

a diseasCy morbus 

a disgracCy dedecus, Ignominia 

disgracefuly turpis 

it disgustSy piget 

a dishy ferculnm 

to he disheartenedy animos de- 
mittere 

dishonor, infamia 

to dismisSy dimittere 

to displeascy displicere 

(natural) dispositionf ingenium, 
indoles 

to disputCy disputare 

disregardy derelictio 

to dissuadCy dissaadere 

ata distancey procul' 

to be distanty distare 

to distinguishy discemere, di- 
stinguere, separare; to distin- 
guish one's selfy excellere 

dlstinguishedy praestabilis, prae- 
stans; to be distinguishedy 
florere 

to distrusty dijldere 

to disturby perturbare 

a ditchy fossa 

to dividCy dividere 

divinCy divinus 

to dOy facere, agere, gerere; to do 
goody prodesse; to do hamiy 
nocere; to do righty recte fa- 
cere; to do sermccy manus, 
usum afferre; to do withouty 
carere; to do no worky nihil 
laborare; nothing to do, nihil 
negotil 

a dog, canis 

a dolphin, delphinus 



dominion, regnum 

a donkey, asellus 

a door, ostium; out doors, foras; 

out df doors, foris; to the doors, 

foras 
to double, geminare 
to doubt, dubitare; there is no 

doubt, dubium non est 
doubtfuly dubius 
to be down, jacere 
downwards, deorsum 
a dowry y dos 
to dragy trahere; to drag out, 

eruere 
to draWy trahere; to draw after, 

ductare; to draw enmities 

upon one's self, inimicitias sibi 

coneiliare 
to dread, reformidare 
a dream, somnium 
to dream, somniare 
drink, potus, potio 
todrinJCy bibere • 
to drivCy impellere; to drive 

away, expellere; to drive fromy 

pellere, depellere, ejicere 
a driver, bubulcus 
droopingy caducus 
the DruidSy Druides 
to dryy siecare 
a duck, anas 
to be due, deberi 
dully hebes 
damby mutus, infans 
dungy stereus 
duringy per 
dusty puhis 
a dutyy officium 
to dwelly habitare 
dying, moribundos 
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ft. 

e(ick one, nnofiqaisqa^, qaisqne 

eager, capidns 

eagerness, aviditas 

an eagle, aqaila 

the ear, auris 

early, antiqaus; early in the 

morning, mane; right early in 

the morning, bene mane 
to earn, consequi 
earnestly, graviter 
tfw earth, terra 
an earthquake, terrae motos 
an ear-witness, testis aoritas 
of ease, otiosus 
easily, facile 
tlw east, oriens 

easy, facilis; easy aoce««, facilitas 
to eat (up), edere 
an eclipse, defectio, eclipsis 
to educate, educare 
education, educatio; litterae 
effisminate, mollis 
an egg, ovum 
Egypt, Aegyptus 
an Egyptian, Aegyptios 
eight, octo 

the eighteenth, dnodevicesimos 
eighty, octoginta 
either . . or^ aut . . aut ; vel . . vel 
elder, major natu 
to elect, creare, eligere 
elegance, elegantia 
an element, elementum; the ele- 
ments of education, litteramm 
eiementa 
an elephant, elephantus, elephas 
eloquenxse, eloqnentia 
eloquent, eloqnens, disertus 

eloquently, eloquenter 

elsewhere, alibi 



an embassy, l^gatio ^ 

to embrace, complecti 

an emperor, imperator 

an empire, imperium 

to employ, uti 

to emulate, aemolari 

an end, finis 

endowed with, praeditas, parti* 

ceps 
endurable, tolerabilis 
to endure, tolerare, pati 
an enemy, adversaria, adversa- 

rius, inimicus, hosUs 
energy, vires • 

English, Anglicus 
to engrave, incidere 
to enjoy, frui; to enjoy fully, per> 

frui 
enjoyment, jucunditas 
to enlarge, amplificare 
enmity, odium, inimicitia 
Enniu^s, Bnnius 
enough, sat, satis 
to enter, intrare 
entire, bmnis 
to entreat, petere 
to enumerate, enumerare 
an envoy, orator 
envy, invidia 
to envy, invidere 
EpaminondaSy Epaminondas 
Ephesus, Ephesus 
an Epicurean, Epicureus 
an Epirote, Epirotes 
an epistle, litterae 
equal, par; to he equal, aequare 
equally, aequaliter, aequo 
to eradicate, exstirpare 
to erect mjonuments^ monumenta 

ponere 
to err, errare 
error, error 
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an eruption^ confiagratio 

to escape^ fagere, effiigere; it es- 
capes my noHcey fallit me, fa- 
git me, praeterit me 

especially^ inpilmis, maxima, 
praecipue 

to establish^ confirmare, insti- 
tuere, constituere 

an estate^ praedium 

to esteemj aestimare, to esteem 
lightly y parvi pendere; U> esteem 
of more value, plaris aestimare 

to estimate^ aestimare 

eternal^ aetemus, sempitenms 

Euphrates, Eaphrates 

Europe, Emropa 

even, aequos, par 

even, etiam, et, vel; even if, 
etiamsi; even now, etiamnanc 

evening, vesper; in (he evening, 
vesperi 

the evening star, Hesperus 

an event, res 

ever, usque, unquam 

every, omnis, quivis; every body, 
every one, quivis, quilibet, 
quisque; every thing, quidvis, 
quod vis 

everywhere, ubique 

it is evident, constat 

an evil, malum; evil deeds, prave 
facta 

exactly, atqui 

to examine, inspicere 

an example, exemplum 

to exceed, excedere 

to excel in, superare 

excellent, praestabilis, praestans, 
praeclarus, excellens 

except, praeter, nisi, extra 

excessive, nimius 

excessively, immodice 



to exchange, permutare 

to excite, excitare, permOV^re 

exercise, exercitatio 

to exercise, exercere, experiri 

to ea;^or/, hortari, adhortari; to 
exhort earnestly, ^raviter ad- 
hortari 

exile, exsilium 

to expect, sperare, ezspectare 

to expel, expellere 

expense, sumptus 

experience, usus, experientia 

experienced, peritus 

to expire, exspirare 

to explain, explanare 

to explore, expiorare 

to expose, exponere 

to extol, extoUere 

extortion, repetundae 

extraordinary, inusitatus 

extreme, extremus, summus 

the eye, oculus; an eye-witness^ 
ocuiatus testis 

F. 

FaJbia DolabeUa, Fabia Dolabella 

Fabius Plctor, Fabius Pietor 

a fable, fabula 

Fabricius, Fabricius 

fabulous, fabnlosus 

in fact, profecto 

faculty, facultas 

fair, aequus, par 

faith, fides 

faithful, fidus, fidelis 

to fall, cadere, labi; to fall away, 

dilabi; to fall down, decidere; 

to fall to the ground, cormere; 

to fall into, incidere 
fallen, lapsus 
false, fatous 
a falsehood, mendacium, falsa 
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falaelyf fidso 

familiar^ nsitatus 

on&s family, soi 

famotcsj claruBy celeber 

by far, longe 

a farm, rus 

a farmer, agricola 

farther, longias 

a farthing, as 

fat, pingais 

a father, pater; the father of a 

family, paterfamilias 
fault, culpa, vitium, delictum; to 

find fauU with, reprehendere, 

vituperare 
favor, gratia; benefactum 
to favor, favere, indulgere 
f^ar, timor, metus 
to fear, timere, metuere, vereri 
a feast, couvivium 
a feather, pluma 
feeble, imbecillus 
to feed upon, vesci 
to feel, sentire 

to feign, simulare, assimulare 
a fellow-citizen, civis 
a fellow-countryman, popularis 
a feUoW'Soldier, commilito 
fertility, fertilitas 
fetters, vincula 
few, a few, pauci 
a field, ager, rus 
fierce, trux 
the fifth, quintus 
the fiftieth, quinquageslmus 
a fight, pugna 
to fight, dimicare, pugnare, proe- 

liari; to fight a battle, pugnam 

committere 
figure, forma | 

to fill, complere, explere, imple- [ 

re, replere j 



finally f postremo 

to find, reperire; to find (otU)^ 
invenire, investigare; to find 
fauU with, reprehendere, vitu- 
perare ; to find guilty, damnare, 
condemnare 

fine, pulcher 

in fine, denique 

a finger, digitus; a finger's 
breadth, transversus digitus 

to finish, finire, absolvere 

finished, peractus ' 

fire, ignis; incendium 

firm, firmus 

first, primus, prior, princeps; a€ 
first, prime, primum 

a fish, piscis 

to fish, piscari 

fit, idoneus 

fitted, fitting^ aptus; U is fitting^ 
convenit 

five, quinque 

to fix in, infigere 

fixed, fixus 

afiash of lightning, fhlgnr 

flattering, blandus 

tofiee, ftigere, aufugere,coBftigere 

a fleet, classis 

fleshf caro 

a flight, fliga; to put to flight, 
fugare 

to flock, confluere 

to flog, verberare 

to flourish, florere 

to flotv through, permeara 

a flower, flos 

a fly, musca 

to fly, ftigere; volare; to fly away, 
off, avolare, devolare 

to follow, sequi, subsequi, sec- 
tari, consequi; to follow ad- 
vice, consilio uti 
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foUyj stoltitia 

Jbndj amans 

food, yictas, cibns, escae 

a fool, insipiens, Btoltus 

foolish, stoltos 

a foot, pes 

afoot-soldier, pedes 

a footstep, vestigium 

for (pwp.), pro, prae, per, ob, in; 

for, (eoig.), nam, namque, enim, 

etenim 
to forbid, vetare, interdicere 
forbidden, nefas 
force, vis; forces, copiae; to be in 

/orce, vigere; by force of arms, 

vi et armis 
to force, cogere 
the forehead, frons 
a foreigner, peregrlous 
Mmong the foremost, in primis 
to foresee, providere, prospicere 
a forest, silva 
to forget, oblivisci 
forgetful, immemor 
former, hie, ille, ^r\OT;theformer 

victory, vetus victoria 
formerly, olim, quondam, antea 
to forsake, deserere 
a fortj castellum, castrum 
to fortify, munire 
fortunate, fortunatus 
fortune, tortuna; good fortune, 

felicitas, fortuna secunda 
forty, quadraginta 
the forunij forum 
to found, condere 
to the foundation, ftmditus 
four, quattuor; four by four, qua- 

terni 
four hundred, quadringenti 
the four hundredth, quadringen- 

tesimu3 



the fourth, quartos 
a fox, volpes 
frailty, fhigilitas 
afi'aud, fraus ^ 
fraudulently, dolo, fraude 
free, liber, ezpers, vacuus; / 

am free, mihi licetj to be free 

from, vacare 
to free, liberare 
freely, libenter, sponte 
to freeze, gelascere 
frequent, creber, firequens 
frequency, saepe, crebro 
a friend, amicus, famiiiaris, ho- 

spes; my fronds, mei 
friendly, amicus 
friendship, amicitia 
to/ri^Aten,perterrere; to frighten 

off, deterrere 
a frog, rana 

from, e, ex; a, ab; propter, de 
frugality, frugalitas, parsimonia 
fruit, (frux), fhiges; ftuctus 
to fulfil, perfungi 
full, plenus 
a funeral, funus; a funeral pile, 

rogus 
furiously, vehementer 
future, futurus; Vie future, tem- 

pus futurum; in future, in po- 

sterum 

G. 

gain, lucrum; to gain advantage, 
fhictum capere; to gain the 
love, amorem conciliare 

Gaius, Gains 

Gallic, Gallicus 

a game, Indus 

gaming, lusus 

a garden, hortus 

a garment, vestis 



i 
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a gate^ porta 

to gatfievj coUigere, elig^te 

Oaulj Gallia 

a Oaulj Gallos 

a gcrrif getnma 

a general^ imperator 

generaUj/j pleramque 

a generation^ saeculnm 

agenilemanj ingenaos 

a German^ Germanos 

Oermany, Germania 

to get, nancisci; to get control 
of chairs, rerum potiri; to get 
up, sargere; to get up a con- 
spiracyf coi\jarationem facere 

a gifty dos, donum, munus 

a girl, puella, virgo 

to give, dare, tribuere; to give 
hack, reddere; to give notice, 
siguificare ; to give permission, 
potestatem dare; to give as a 
present, dono dare; to give up, 
indtilgerei proftindere; to he 
given to uncommon luxury, 
inasitatae luxuriae esse 

glad, laetos 

of glass, vitreus [dere 

to glide, labi; to glide away, ce- 

most glorious, palchernmiis 

glory, ^oria, fama 

to glut, satiare 

a gnat, culex 

to go, ire; to go astray, aberrare; 
to go to hed, cubitum ire; to go 
to sleep, obdormiscere; things 
(JO wrong, male se res habet 

a goalj finis 

God, Deas; a god, deus 

a goddess, dea; the goddess Ve* 
nus, Venus 

Godhead, namen 

gold, aunim 



of gold, golden^ aareul 

good, bonus; very good, p6d)diiiift; 

a good, bo&tun; good qualities^ 

bona; good fortune, felicitas^ 

fortona secanda 
(^roodne^^, benignitas, sanctitas 
a goose, anser 
to govern, administrare, impe- 

rare, regere, gabemare 
government, regnaoii imperinm, 

administratio 
a governor, praeses 
Gracchus, Gracchus 
a grain, granum; grain, fru- 

menta 
a granary, celia penaria 
a grandson, nejios 
granted tJiat, ut; granted that. 

not, ne 
the grape, uva 
grateful, gratus 
great, magnus, grandis; so great^ 

tautus; greater, major; great* 

est, summus, maximus; too 

great, nimius 
greatly, multum, magnopere; 

very greatly, maxime 
Greece, Graecia 
greed, cupido 
greedy, avams 
Greek, Graecus 
grief, dolor, luctus 
to grieve, maerere, dolere; it 

grieves, piget; to be grieved, 

aegre pati 
on the ground, humi; from Vie 

ground, humo 
a grove, lucus 
to grow, crescere 
guard, praesidium ; to he on or^e^s 

guard, cavere 
more guardedly, cautlus 
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a guardiaUf tutor 

a guidCj da^ 

a guiUyper^Uf nocens 

H. 

habitj consuetudo 

Radrinn, Hadrianus 

Hadrumehtniy Hadrumetum 

hail, grando 

it hails, .grandinat 

a hair, pilus, capiUus 

the half, dimidias, dimidium 

to halt, coDsistere 

the hand, manus; the right hand, 
dextra (manas) ; at hand, prae- 
8to; to he at hand, adesse; in 
the hands of, penes; hand to 
hand, comminus; on the one 
hand, and on the other hand 
not, et..neque; on the one 
luind not, and on the other, 
neque . . et 

to hand, porrigere 

Hannibal, Hannibal 

to happen, aceidere, evenire, 
fieri 

happiness, felicitaa 

happy, felix, beatas 

to harangue, coneionari 

hard, durus, gravis; a hard lot, 
fortuna aspera 

hard by, juxta 

luirdly, vix; hardly any, nuUus 
fere; hardly yet, vlxdum 

a hare, lepus 

to do harm, noeere 

ha^rmleas, innoxius 

Harpagus, Harpagos 

harsh, asper 

Hasdrubal, Hasdmbal 

to make ho^t^ fbstiBarci 

to hasten, propi^r^jir^ 



to hate, odisse 

hateful, odiosus 

haired, odium 

haughtiness, arrogantia 

to have, habere; to have to do 

with, esse alicui cuiu aliquo; 

versari; to have a father, 

friend, patre* amico uti; iQ 

have rather, malle 
Tie, is; he who, is qui 
the head, caput 
to heal, sanare, mederi 
health,^ valetudo; good health, 

Taletudo prospera; to Ife in 

good health, yalere 
healthy, saluber 
a heap, acervus 
to hear, audire, acclpere 
a hearer, auscultans 
to hearken^ audire 
the heart, cor 
to heat^ ealefacere 
heaven, caelum 
lieavenly, caelestis 
heavy, gravis ^ 
a Hebrew, Hebreus 
a hedge, saepes 
to heed, obedire, oboedire; to 

take heed, CB>\QV% 
an heir, heres 

help, auxilium, ops; by the help, 
a Helvetian, Helvetius [ope 

a hen, gallina 
Henry, Henricus 
Hephaestion, Hephaestion 
her, suus 
an herb, herba 

here, ibi; here anA thfire^ passim 
hereafter, mox 
a hero, heros 
Berodotm, H«(rod<^i|% 
hid, abditas 
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to hidej occultare, abscondere 

higfij aitus; highest^ sammos 

Himera^ Himera 

himself J ipse 

hinder J iDtimos 

to hinder J impedire, officere 

a hindrance^ impecUmentom 

to hirCj condncere 

his, suQS 

a historian, historicns 

history, historia 

hither, hue 

a hive, alveus 

to hoard riches, divitias parare 

to hold, habere, tenere, censere; 
to hold out, sustinere 

a hole, caverna 

hollow, ooncavns 

holy, sacer 

a home, domicilium; home, do- 
mum; ai home, domi; at home 
and in the field, domi militiae- 
que; from home, dome 

Homer, Homerus 

honest, probus 

honesty, honestum 

honey, mei 

an honor, honor, gloria 

honorable, honestus, candidus 

honored, honoratus 

a hoof, ungula 

a hook, hamus 

hope, apes 

to hope for, sperare 

a horn, comu 

a horse, equus; horse, equites 

on horseback, equitans 

Hortensius, Hortensios 

Itot, calidus 

an hour, hora 

a house, domus; the Tiouse of a ; 
friend, hospitiom | 



how, quomodo; quern admodum, 
quam; ?iow few, quotusquis. 
que? how greatf qnantus; how 
long, quamdiu, quousque? how 
muny? quot? how much, quan- 
tum, quanto, quam; how often, 
quotiens ? 

however, at, tamen, vero; how* 
ever much, quamvis, quantum* 
vis 

human, humanus 

humanity, humanitas 

a h\indred, centum 

hunger, fames 

to hunger, esurire 

to hunt, venari; to hunt down, 
persequi 

to hurry, rapere 

to hurt, nocere, laedere 

hurtful, noxius 

a husband, maritus, vir 

a husbandman, agricola 

Hystaspes, Hystaspes 

I. 

/, ego, egomet 

an idea, uotio 

idle, otiosus 

idleness, inertia 

idly, desidiose 

if, si; intwrog. pirt -ne, num; if 

not, nisi; si non, sin; interrog. 

pari nonne; if only, modo, si 

modo, dum, dummodo 
ignorant, ignarus, nescins, in- 

scius, imperitus; <o be ignorant, 

ignorare, nescire; to keep ig- 

norant, celare 
to ignore, ignorare 
ill, aeger 

to illuminate, coUnstrare 
illustrious, clarua 
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an image, imago 
to imitate, imitari 
imitation, imitatio 
immediately, protiriuB, statim; 

immediately after, secundum 
immense, ingens 
immortal, immortalis 
immortality, immortalitas 
impassable, invius 
impenetrable, impenetrabilis 
impiety, impietas 
impious, impius 
to implore, implorare 
it is of importance, interest 
to importune, efl3agitare 
to impose, imponere 
to improve the memory, memo- 

riam augere 
in, in; in as much as, siquidem 
inapt, ineptus 

incapable of endv^ring, impatiens 
inclined, propensus 
income, vectigal 
inconsiderately, inconsulto 
inconstant, inconstans 
to increase, augere, erescere; to 

be increasing, augeri 
incredible, incredibilis 
indeed, quidem, sane, profecto, 

demum 
India, India 
the Indians, Indi 
to indicate, indicare 
indignation, indignatio 
indolence, ignavia, pigritia 
industrious, assidans 
industry, industria 
to infest, infestare 
to be inflamed, exardescere 
infrequency, raritas 
to inJidbit, habitare, incolere 
an inhabitant, incola 



to injure, violare 

injury, injuria, malefactum 

injustice, injustitia, iniquitas 

inmost, intimus 

an innkeeper, caupo 

innocence, innocentia 

innocent, innoeens 

innumerable, innumerabilis, in- 

numerus 
to inquire, rogare, interrogare, 

quaerere, inquirere, seiscitari; 

to inquire into, spectare, jre- 

quirere 
inquisitive, curiosus 
to inscribe, inscribere 
an inscription, titulus 
instead of, pro 
to instruct, erudire 
an insult, injuria 
interchange, mutatio 
intercourse, eonsuetudo [est 
it interests, is the interest, inter- 
interior, interior 
to interpolate, intercalare 
to interpret, vertere 
an interpreter, interpres 
to intervene, obstare 
the intestines, intestina 
intimacy, familiaritas 
an intimate friend, familiaris 
into, in 

intolerable, intolerabilis 
to introduce, inducere 
to invent, invenire 
an inventor, inventor 
the lonians, lones 
Ireland, Hibemia 
irksome, molestus 
iron, ferrum 
an island, insula 
th£ Islands of th£ Blessed, insula^ 

fortunatae 
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hocratesj Isocrates 
an Italian^ Italns 
TloZy, Italia 
tte, suas 

J. 

to throw tfiejaveliriy jacnlari 

a jestj jocus 

a Jewy Judaeos 

a jewels ornamentam 

io he joined^ adhaerere 

a joke^ jocus; in joke^ joco 

Joseph, Josephos 

a journey, iter 

joy J gaudium 

a judge, judex; a better judge, 

peritior 
to judge, probare, judicare 
severe judgment, severitas; to sit 

in judgment, judicem esse; 

according to the judgment,]VL6\' 
Jugurtha, Jugurtha [cio 

Julius, Julius 
Jupiter, Juppiter 
the jury, Judices 
just, Justus, aequus; just^ Ipse; 

ju^t now, jam nunc 
justice, justitia 
justly, jure 

keen, acer 

to keep, habere, alere; to keep 
company, versari; to keep from, 
abstinere, prohibere; to Tceep 
the goal in view, respicere 
finem; to keep one's hands 
from, abstinere manus; to keep 
ignorant of, celare; to keep 
laughing down, risum tenere; 
to keep in mind, io memoria 
ai^r^are; tq keep saj^, incolu- 
mem servare; to keep up,, tenere 



to kill, necare, interficere, occi- 

dere 
a kind, genus; a kind of, quidam 
a king, rex 
a kingdom, regnum 
kingly, regius 
a kite, miluus 
a kn^e, culter 
a knight, eques 
to knock one^s head against the 

wall, parietem ferire 
to know, scire, cognoscere; / 

know, cognovi; not to know^ 

nescire 
knowing (ly), sciens 
knowledge, scientia 

Tj. 

labor, labor 

Lacedaemon, Lacedaemon 

a Lacedaemonian^ Lacedaemo- 

nius 
to lack, carere 
a ladder, s'cala 
laden, onustus 
Laelius, Laelius 
lame, claudus • 
the land, terra; ager; solum; bjf 

land and sea, terra marique 
a land animal, animal terrestre 
the language, lingua, sermo, vox; 

abusive language, convicia 
large, magnas; at large, univer- 

sus 
a lark, alauda 
last, ultimus, postremus, prae- 

teritus, extremus, proximus; 

a^Zo^f, tandem 
to last, durare 
later than, infra 
Latin, Latinos 
the latter, hie, UIq 
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to laugh (at), ridere, deridere 

laughing, risos 

a law, lex; jas; civil law, Jus ci« 

vile 
it is lawful, licet 
to lay down, ponere; to lay on,^ 

imponere; to lay a snare, insi- 

diari; to lay under, sapponere 
laziness, inertia, pigritia 
to lead, dacere; to lead ovi, eda- 
a leader, dux [cere 

a leaf, foliam 
to leap across, transilire 
to leap down, desilire 
to learn, discere, perdiscere; to 

learn by heart, ediscere; to 

learn truth, vera cognoscere 
learned, doctus 
learning, litterae, doctrina 
least, minimos, minime 
a leather bag, nter 
to leave, discedere, exire; to leave 

(behind), relinquere 
left, sinister 
the leg, ems 
to lend, commodare 
length, longinqoitas; at lengthy 

tandem 
lessy minor, minus 
to lessen, minuere, levare 
lest, ne 
to let, sinere; locare, collocare; to 

let loose f immittere; to let sink, 

demittere; to lei slip, praeter- 

mittere 
a letter (of the alphabet), littera; 

a letter, epistola, epistula 
Lewis, Ludovicus 
a liar, (homo) mendax 
liberality, liberalitas 
liberty, libertas 
a ZictoTi lictor 



to lie, tell a lie, mentiri 

to lie, jacere; to lie down, recum- 

bere, procumbere, cubare 
life, vita; idle life, otium; a trial 

for life, judicium capitis 
lifeless, exanimis 
light, levis 
light, lux; to bring to light, 

patefacere 
a lightning that strikes, fulmen; 

a flash of lightning, fiilgur 
like, similis, instar; like with 

like, par pari 
to like, amare, velle; to like bet* 

ter, malle 
like,. so, ut..sic 
liked, gratiosus 
a likeness, imago 
a limb, membrum 
a limit, finis; to observe a limit, 

modum tenere 
to limp, claudicare 
a line, linea; a line of life, ge- 
nus vitae; a line of battle, acies 
a lion, leo 
Liscus, Liscus 
literary studies, studium littera- 

rum 
little, parvus, modicus; a little 

one, parvulus; Utile, pauca, 

paucae res, paulum, parum; 

too little, parum 
to live, habitare, vivere; to live 

upon, vesci 
living, vivus; a living being, 

animans 
to load, onerare 
a lock of wool, floccus 
lofty, excelsus 
London, Londinum 
long, longus; diu, diutinus: not 

long ago, nuper 



^ 
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to long for ^ exoptare 

to look^ prospicere; to look 
around, circnmspicere; to look 
for, petere, exspectare; to look 
to,spectare5respicere, tueri; to 
look into, inspicere; to look into 
the future, futura prospicere; 
to look upon, intueri 

loquaoity, loqnacitas 

to lose, amittere, perdere 

loss, damnum, interitus; at a loss^ 
male 

a lot, sors; a hard lot, aspera 
fortuna 

very loudly, vehementer 

love, amor, earitas; love of let- 
ters, studium litteraram 

to love, amare, diligere 

a lover of truth, veritatis diligens 

low, humilis; lower, inferior; 
lowest, infimus; low stature, 
brevitas 

loyalty, fides 

Lucania, Lncania 

Lucanian, Lacanns 
I Lucilius, Lacilios 

luck, fortona 

Lucretia, Lucretia 

a lump, tuber 

a lung, pulmo 

a lurking place, latebra 

luxury, luxuria, luxuries 

Lycurgus, Lycurgus 

Lydia, Lydia 

a Lydian, Lydus 

lying, mendacium 

lying, mendax 

Lysander, Lysander 

M. 

Macedonia, Macedonia 
a Macedonian, Macedo 



mad, rabiosns 

a madman, insanos 

to maintain, habere 

divine majesty, numen divinum 

to make, facere, effieere, creare, 

, reddere; to he made, fieri; to 
make of very little account, 
minimi facere; to make the 
acquaintance, cognoscere; to 
make friends^ amicos compa- 
rare; to make haste, festinare; 
to make for Italy, Italiam pe- 
tere; to make one^s self master 
of, potiri; it makes no differ- 
ence, nihil interest 

a m^aker, architectus 

a mun, homo; vir 

to manage, moderari; to munage 
badly, male gerere 

Manlius, Manlius 

manner, modus, mos; after the 
manner, ritu; in what man- 
ner, quomodo; in this manner, 
sic, hoc modo; in an orderly 
manner, ordine; in such a 
manner, ita 

many, multus, plures; so many, 
tot; very many, plerique, per- 
multi, plurimi 

marble, marmop 

Marcellus, Marcellus 

to march, ingredi 

Marcus, Marcus 

Mardonius, Mardonius 

Marius, Marius 

it is the mark, proprium est 

a market, mercatus, forum - 

to marry (of the woman)^ nu- 
bere 

Marseilles, Massilia 

a marsh, palus 

Vie Massagetae, Massagetae 
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a mos^r, dominus, herus; a mas- 
ter (ieacfier), magister, rector; 
master of^ compos; to make 
one^s self master of, potiri 

a match foTj par 

a matter^ negotium; a matter of 
chance, fortuitus 

it matters, refert 

a maxim, praeceptum 

a meadow, pratum 

mean, sordidus 

means, facultas, opes; by no 
means, minime; through the 
means of, opera; by nfieans of, 
per 

a measure, modus; in a measure, 
quodammodo 

to measure, metiri 

meat, cibns, caro 

Media, Media 

medicine, medicina 

mediocrity, mediocritas 

to meet, convenire 

a meeting, conventus 

Megara, Megara 

a member, membmm 

memory, memoria 

mention, mentio 

to mention, memorare, comme- 
morare 

a merchant, mercator 

mercy, misericordia 

a merit, meritum 

a metal, metallum 

methodically, via et ratione 

middle, medius; in the middle, 
in the midst, medius 

to migrate, migrare 

mildness, mansuetudo 

a mile, miliarium, mille passuum 

military, militaris; military af- 
fairs^ res militaris 



milk, lac 

Miliiades, Miltiades 

the mind, mens, animus, inge- 

nium 
to mind, attendere 
mindful, memor 
Minos, Minos 
a mirror, speculum 
a misdemeanor, delictum 
a miser, avarus 
miserable, miser 
misery, miseria 

a misfortune, malum, calamitas 
to be mistaken, falli 
a mistress, domina 
Mithridates, Mithridates 
to mitigate, lenire 
to mock, irridere 
mockery, ludibrium 
moderate, modicus 
moderation, abstir 



mus 
a month, mensis 
a monument, monumentum 
the moon, luna 
morals, mores 
more, plus, magis, amplius; 

more or less, aliquid; more 

than, supra 
morning, tempus matutinum; 

morning, mane 
the morning star^ Lucifer 
the morning sun, aurora 
mortal, mortalis 
most, plerique, plurimus; most of 

all, potissimum; most(ly), pin- 

rimum, maxime 
a mother^ mater, genetrix 
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motionj motas 
a mound^ agger 
^a mountain^ mons 
to mournj maerere 
a mousCf mas 
ihemouthj os 

the mouth (of a river) ^ ostia 
to move J movere, commovere; to 

move hcuikwardSf recedere; to 

move outj egredi 
movedj commotos 
miLchj multos; so much, tantas; 

very much, plorimus, permul- 

tus; too much, nimis, nimium, 

nimios 
to mulct, moltare 
a multitude, moltitudo 
Mummiua, Mnmmias 
music, mosice 
/ muM, debeo; it must needs, 

necesse est 
mute, mutns 

my, meas; my things, mea 
Myndus, Myndns 

naked, nndns 

a name, nomen 

to name, nominare, vocare, ap- 

pellare, dicere 
Naples, Neapolis 
a n/irraJbive, narratio 
narrow, angostus 
a nation, natio, gens, popalns 
one^s native land, patria 
natural, naturalis 
naturally, natara 
nature, natara 
nmight, nihili 
naval, navalis 
to navigate, navigare 
navigation, navigatio 



nay, immo 

near, ad circa, prope, propter, 
juxta, apad; nearer, propior; 
nearest, proximas 

nearly, paene 

necessary, necessarias; it is ne- 
cessary, opus est 

necessity, necessitas 

(he neck, cervix, coUom 

to (be in) need^ egere, indigere 

there is need, opas est, oportet 

it is needful, opns est, oportet 

needless, sapervacaas 

to neglect, neglegere, negligere 

negligent, neglegens, negligens 

to neigh to, adhinnire 

a neighbor, vicinas 

neighboring, finitimas 

neighing, hinnitas 

neither . . nor, neqae . . neqae; nee 
..nee 

neither of the two, neater 

Neptune, Neptonus 

Nero, Nero 

a nerve, nervns 

a nest, nidas 

a net, rete 

never, namqaam,nanqaam 

nevertheless, tamen 

new, novas 

New York, Eboracam Novum 

next, proximus; next best, proxi- 
mas bonis; next to, secundam 

the night, nox; at night, noctu* 

a nightingale, lascinia 

Nile, Nilas 

ninety, nonaginta 

no, nullas; non; no one, nemo 

the nobles, viri nobiies 

nobody, nemo 

a nod, nntas 

none, nollaa 
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nor J nee 

the north-wind^ boreas 

the nose, nasus ' 

noty non, nonne, -ne, baud; not 
any, not one, nnllus; not even, 
ne..qaidem; not as if, non 
quod, non quo; not as if not, 
non quin; not at all, neutiquam, 
non prorsus; not only , . but 
also, non solum . . sed etiam, 
non modo .. sed etiam, non 
tantum . . sed etiam; not yet, 
nondum 

noted, clarus 

nothing, nihil, nihilum; nothing 
les^so, nihil minus; hy nothing, 
nibilo; nothing to do, nihil ne- 
gotii 

to give notice, significare 

novelties, nova 

now, nunc, modo; now . . now, 
modo. .modo, nunc, .nunc 

nowhere, nusquam; nowhere in 
the world, nusquam terrarum 

noxious, noxius 

Numa Fompilius, Numa Pompi- 
lius 

Numantia, Numantia 

a number, numerus; a great 
number, multitudo 

Numidia, Numidia 

Numitor, Numitor 

a nurs^j nutrix 

O. 

that, utinam 

an oath, jusjurandum, religio 

to obey, obedire, oboedire, pa- 

rere; to obey the laws, legibus 

uti 
obliging, dulcis 
to obscure, obscurare 



to observe, servare; to observe 

justice, justitiam servare; to 

observe a limit, modum tenere 
an obstacle, impedimentum 
to obtain, parare, parere, conse- 

qui 
an occasion, occasio 
occupied, occupatus 
to occupy, occupare, obtinere 
to occur, accidere 
the ocean, oceanus 
Octavianus, Octavianus 
odor, odor 
of, e, ex, de 

to offend, peccare, offendere 
to offer, oflferre, proponere; to 

offer a price for, liceri; to offer 

resistance, resistere 
ofteny eaepe; so often, totiens; 

oftener, saepius; qftenest, sae- 

pissime 
oil, oleum 
old, antiquus, grandis natu; older, 

major natu; oldest, maximus 

natu; old age, senecta, senec- 

tus; an old man, senez 
an olive, olea 
Olympia, Olympia 
the Olympian games, ludi Olym- 

pici 
to omit, omittere, praetermittere 
on, in, de, super 
once, quondam; at once, statlm 
one, unus; one by one, singuli; 

one . . another, alius . . alius; 

one of two, alter 
only, tantum, nonnisi, modo 
open, apertus 
an opinion, opinio; sententia; 

public opinion, fama 
an opportunity, occasio 
to oppose, obsistere, opponere 
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Opposed, inimicus 

opposite, contra 

to oppress, gravare 

or, aut, vei, -ve, sive, an; or not, 

annon; necne 
an oracle, oraculum 
an orator, oi:ator 
an orchard, pomarium 
to ordain, instituere 
order, ordo; by order, jussu; 

contrary to orders, contra 

imperium; in order tJiat, ut, 

quo; in order that not, ne 
to order, jubere, maudare 
in an orderly manner, ordine 
the organ of hearing, auditus 
origin, origo 
an ornament, oraatus 
Orpheus, Orpheus 
other, alius; the other, ceteri; the 

other (of two), alter; of others, 

alienus 
otherwise, aliter, secus, alioqui 
I ought, debeo; it ought, oportet 
our, noster 

out of, e, ex, extra [vitutis 

the outrage of slavery, injuria ser- 
over, trans, super, supra 
to overcome, vincere, superare, 

premere 
overflow, abundantia 
to overtake, deprehendere 
to overthrow, evertere 
to owe, debere 
an owl, noctua, ulula 
own, proprius 
an ox, bos 

P. 

a pace, passus; at a slow pace, 

lento gradu 
a page, pagina 



pain, dolor; to take pains, labo- 
rare 

to paint, pingere 

a painter, pictor 

a king^s palace, regia 

Palatine, Palatinus 

the pallium, pallium 

written papers, litterae 

a parent, parens 

parricide, parricidium 

a part, pars; to take part in, 
interesse 

partaker, particeps 

a Parthian, Parthus 

most particularly, maximopere 

a party, pars 

to pass (away ),tr8insire, interire; 
to pass by, praeterire; to pass 
into heaven, pervenire in cae- 
lum; to pass a law, legem san- 
cire; to pass one's life, vitam 
agere 

a passage, iter 

passion, cupiditas 

past, praeteritus; prep, ultra 

a pasture, pascuum 

paternal, paternus 

patience, patientia 

a patient, homo aeger 

Pausanias, Pausanias 

to pay one's respects, salutare 

peace, pax 

a peorcock, pavo 

a pear, pirum 

a peasant, rusticus 

a pen, penna 

a people, natio, populus, gens; 
people, homines; tJie common 
people, plebes, plebs 

the people of Veji, Yejentes 

to perceive, sentire 

perchance, forte 
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PerdiccaSj Perdiccas 
perfect, perfectus 
'perfectly, plane 
a Fergamean^ Pergamenus 
perhaps, forsitan, fortasse 
Pericles, Pericles 
to perish, interire, perire 
a perjury, perjurium 
permanent, stabilis 
permission, concessus, potestas 
to permit, sinere, permittere 
pernicious, perniciosus; a most 

pernicious evil, res pemicio- 

sissima 
perpetual, perpetuus 
to persevere, perseverare 
Persia, Persis 
Persian, Persieus 
a Persian, Persa 
a person, homo 
perspiration, sudor 
to persuade, suadere, persuadere 
to pertain, pertinere 
a Phenician, Phoenix 
Philip, Philippus 
a philosopher, philosophus 
physical constitution, natura 

corporis 
a physician, medicus 
a piece, frustum; a piece of 

ground, area; a piece of land, 

fundus 
piety, pietas 
a funeral pile, rogus 
a pilot, gubemator 
a pint, sextarius 
pious, plus 
a pirate, pirata 
a pit, fovea 
pitch, pix 
to pitch a camp, castra ponere 

or collocare 



a pitchfork, furca 

infy,Tnisericordia; it excites pity ^ 
miseret 

to pity, misereri 

a place, locus; outof^lace, male 
locatus; in place of your pa- 
rents, parentum loco 

to place, ponere, imponere, col- 
locare, statuere 

a plain, campus 

plain, perspicuus 

the planet Saium, Stella Saturn i 

the planet Venus, Stella Yeneris 

a plant, herba 

to plant, serere; defigere 

planted, consitus 

Plataea, Plataeae 

a Plataean, Plataeensis 

a platform, suggestum 

Plato, Plato 

a play, Indus; (stage), fabula 

to play, ludere 

pleasant, jucundus 

to please, placere; it pleases, libet 

pleased, laetus 

pleasing, gratus 

pleasure, voluptas; at pleasure, 
ad nutum; with pleasure, li- 
benter 

plenty, copia; adv. affatim 

Pliny, Plinius; in Pliny, apud 
Plinium 

a plow, aratrum 

to plow, arare 

to pluck out, evellere 

plunder, rapinae 

to plunder, spoliare, diripere 

to plunge, demergere, defigere; 
se projicere 

Pluto, Pluto 

a poet, poeta 

poison, venenum 



/ 
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poisoning, veneficium 

Pompey, Pompejus 

Pontic, Ponticus 

Ponhis, Pontus 

poor, pauper; a poor man, inops 

the populace, plebs, plebes 

popular, popularis 

to possess, possidere 

to acquire possession of, potiri 

not in possession, impos 

to postpone, impedire 

poverty f panpertas 

power, potentia, potestas, vis, 

imperium; the power of speak' 

ing, vis eloquendi 
powerful, potens 
powerless to control, impotens 
practice, usus, exercitatio 
to practice, exercere; to practice 

virtue, virtutem colere 
practiced, exercitatus 
praise, laus 
to praise, laudare 
praiseworthy, laadabilis, laade 

dignns 
pray, -nam, tandem 
to pray, orare 
prayers, preces 
to precede, antegredi, praecur- 

rere 
a precept, praeceptum 
a precursor, praennntius 
to predict, praedicere 
to prefer, pra^ferre, anteponere, 

malle 
to prepare for, parare 
presence, conspectus; in pre- 
sence of, coram, apud 
present, praesens, praesto; to 

be present, adesse, interesse 
a present, donum 
to present wUh, donare 



to press, urgere; to press upon, 
imprimere 

pressing, urgens 

to prevent, impedire, repellere 

a price, pretium; at a high price, 
magno (pretio); ai a very high 
price, plurimo (pretio); at a 
low price, parvo; a>t a very low 
price, minimo; at the same 
price, tantidem; to offer a price 
for, liceri 

pride, superbia 

to pride one*s self, superbire 

a prince, princeps 

principal^, maxime, praecipue 

of printing, typographicus 

a prison, career 

privately, secreto 

probable, veri similis 

probity, probitas 

to proceed, accedere, contendere 

a procession, pompa 

to produce, procreare 

to be prominent, eminere 

to promise, promittere, polliceri 

to pronounce, judicare, arbitran 

proper, Justus 

property, possessio,res familiaris; 
our property, nostra; th^ pro- 
perty ofoihers,Blien&', all one's 
property, omnia sua 

Proserpine, Proserpina 

prosperity, res secundae, tempora 
secunda, res prosperae 

prosperous, prosper 

to protect, tueri 

a protector, patronus, patrona, 
custos 

proud, superbus 

to prove, arguere, demonstrare 

a proverb, proverbium 

to provide, comparare, providere 
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provided, dum, dummodo, si modo ; 
provided only not, modo ne 

providencej providentia 

a province, provincia 

to provoke, lacessere 

prudence, consilium 

prudent, prudens 

Frusias, Prusias 

public, puhWcuB'j public opinion, 
fam&; public affairs, res publica 

Publius, Publius 

a pumice-stone, pumex 

Punic, Punicus 

to punish, punire, mulctare 

punishment, poena, supplicium 

a pupil, discipulus 

to purchase, emere 

on purpose, consulto, de indus- 
tria; to no purpose, male; for 
what purpose, cujus utilitatis 
causa 

to pursue, insidiari; to pursue 
agriculture, agriculturae stu- 
dere 

a pursuit, studia 

to put, ponere, coUocare, impo- 
nere; dare, facere; to put off, 
diflferre; to put on, induere; to 
put under, supponere; to put 
up, devertere; to put to flight, 
fugare 

PyrrhuSy Pyrrhus 

Pythagoras, Pythagoras 

a Pythagorean, Pythagoreus 

Q. 

a quadruped, quadrupes 
a quaestor, quaestor 
a quail, coturnix 
quarrelsome, jurgiosus 
from every quarter, uiidique 
a quem^ region 



a question, quaestio; the question 

is, quaeritur 
quickly, qeleriter, cito 
quietly, suaviter 
quite, plane 
quoth I^ inquam 

a rabbit, cuniculus 

the rabble, vulgus 

a race, genus; the human race 

at large, hominum genus uni- 

versum 
a race (course), stadium 
to rack, vexare 
rain, pluvia 
to rain, pluere 
the rainbow, arcus caelestis 
rare, rarus; rarely, raro 
to raise, evehere; to raise an 

army, exercitum comparare 
a rampart, vallum 
a rascal, improbus 
rather, potius 
a raven, corvus 
a ray, radius 
to reach, adire, pervenire 
to read, legere 
readily, celeriter, facile 
a reading, lectio 
ready, paratus 
real, verus 
reason, ratio; for the reason, 

ideo; for this reason, idcirco; 

for this very reason, propter 

id ipsum 
to rebuild, restituere 
to recall, revocare 
to receive, accipere 
to recite, recitaf e 
to reckon, putare, numerare 
iQ recognize^ cognoscere 
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recollection, recordatio 

to recommend, commendare, sua- 

dere 
a recommen dation, commendati o 
a recompense, merces 
to record, memorare 
to recover, recreari, convalescere 
recovery, sanitas 
recreation, recreatio 
red, ruber 
to redeem, redimero 
torqfer, referre 
to reflect, cogitare; reddere 
reflection, ratio 
to refuse, recusare 
to regard, arbitrari, existimare; 

to regard as nothing, pro nihilo 

habere; to have regard, curam 

habere 
to regulate, moderari 
to rehearse, ediscere, commemo- 

rare 
to reign, regnare 
to rejoice, gaudere, laetari 
to relate, narrare, referre 
a relation, necessarius 
a relative, propinquus 
to release, liberare 
religion, religio 
relying, fretus 
to remain, manere 
a remedy, remedium 
to remember, raeminisse, remi- 

nisci, recordari 
remembrance, memoria 
to remind, cominonefaeere, com- 

monere, admonere 
Remus, Remus 
to render service, utilitatem, mu- 

nus afferre 
renowned, praeclarus 
to repeat^ repeter^ 



to repel, repellerc 

to reply, respondere 

there is a report, opinio est 

a reproof, exprobratio 

the republic, res publiea 

reputation, fama; reputation 

and credit, fama et fides 
to be in bad repute, male audire 
to request, orare, rogare, requi- 

rere 
at the request, rogatu 
to require, desiderare 
resemblance, similitude 
to offer resistance, resistere - 
respect, veneratio; to pay one^s 

respects, salutare 
to respect, revereri, venerari; to 

respect one's parents, colore 

parentes 
the rest, ceteri, reliqui; for the 

rest, ceterum 
to rest, quieseere; to rest on, niti 
to restore, reddere, reparare, re- 

stituere 
to restrain, cohibere, prohibere, 

coercere 
under restraint, abstinens 
to retire, coneedere; to retire to 

rest, quieseere 
to retreat, se recipere 
to return, reverti, redire, reeur- 

rere, reddere; to return like 

ivith like, par pari referre; to 

return thanks, gratias agere 
to reveal, indicare 
to revere, revereri 
to reverence, revereri 
a revolution, res novae 
to revolve, se convertere 
a retvard, merces, praemium 
Ehea Silvia, Rhea Silvia 

the minej Bh^»U8 
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a rhinoceros^ rhinoceros 

the Ehonej Rhodanus 

richf dives 

rnch^Sj divitiae 

to ride, equitare; to ride a horse, 

equo vehi 
a rider, eques 
right, jus, fas 
right, rectus, recte; bene; right 

(not left), dexter; to do right, 

recte facere 
rightfully, jure 
rightly, jure, recte 
a ring, anulus 
ripe, maturus 
to rise, surgere, oriri; to rise 

again, resurgere; to rise from 

bed, cubitu surgere 
a risk, pericuium 
a rival, aemulus 
a river, amnis, flumen 
a road, via 
a robber, latro 
a rock, saxum 
a rod, virga 
Boman, Komanus 
Borne, Boma 
Romulus, Romulus 
a roof, tectum 
roomy, amplus 
a root, radix, stirps 
Roscius, Roscius 
rough, asper ^ 
round like a hall, globosns 
to rouse, commovere 
to rove about, errare 
ruin, pemicies 
to ruin, perdere 
rule, imperium; praeceptum 
to rule, regnare, regere, impera- 

re, dominari, temperare 
a ruler y rector 



rumjor, fama 

to run, currere; to run one's self 

dry, defluere 
a running, cursus 
to rush, irruere 
rust, rubigo 

Sabine, Sabinus; tM Sabine ier* 
ritory, Sabini 

sacred, sanctus 

a sacrifice, sacrificium 

sad, tristis 

safe, tutus, incolumis 

safety, salus 

Saguntum, Saguntum 

to sail, navigare 

a sailor, nauta 

for the sake of, causa, gratia; /or 
one^s own sake, sua ipsius cau- 
sa, per se 

Salamis, Salamis 

for sale, venalis; to be for sale, 
licere 

salt, sal 

salubrious, saluber 

salutary, saluber 

to salute, salutare 

the same, idem; the very same, 
isthic; the same who, as, idem 
qui 

to sanction, sancire 

sand, harena, arena 

a Sardinian, Sardus 

to satiate, satiare 

satisfied, contentus 

to satisfy, satiare; that cannot be 
satisfied, insatiabilis 

Saturn, Satumus; the planet Sa- 
turn, Satumi Stella 

sauciness, petulantia 

save, servare, liberare 
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to savy dicere; to say no, negare; 

Isayy BJOj inquam 
tfie scale (of a fish) ^ squama 
scarUy, exigaos 
scarcity f raritas, penoria 
a scTwilaVy discipolos 
a school, schola 
a schooi-rnate, sodalis 
Scipio, Scipit) 
a scourge, flagellom 
to scourge, flagellis caedere 
to scrape together, corradere 
a Scythian, Scytha 
the sea, mare; belonging to the 

sea, sea-, maritimos; over the 

sea, maritimus 
to search out, expetere 
a season, tempas anni 
the second, secandus; a second 

Bomulus, alter Bomalas 
secret, occultua 
secure, tutus 
to secure, par6re 
sedition, seditio 
to see, videre, cemere, adspicere, 

conspicere; intellegere, ani- 

madvertere 
to seek, petqre, appetere 
to seem, videri 
seldom, raro 
to seU, vendere, venum dare; 

dear, bene; at a loss, male 
a seller, venditor 
Semiramis, Semiramis 
the senate, senatus 
the senate-house, curia 
a senator, senator 
to send, mittere; to send ahead, 

praemittere; to send a letter, 

litteras dare 
a sense, sensus; the sense of 

sight, sensus videndi 



sensibility, sensus 

sensible, prudens 

a sentence, sententia 

a sentiment, sententia 

to separate, s^parare, secemere, 

sejungere 
serene, serenus 
a serpent, serpens 
Seriorius, Sertoriua 
a servant, servus 
to serve, servire 
a service,operB^ munus; military 

service, militia 
servitude, servitus 
Servius TuUius, Servius TuUius 
to set, statuere, constituere; (of 

the sun), occidere; to set out, 

exponere; proficisci; to set 

bounds to, moderari; to set foot 

on, attingere 
to setUe, considere 
a settlement, sedes 
seven, septem 
ike seven hundredth, septingen- 

tesimus * 

the seventh, Septimus 
the seventieth, septuagesimus 
seventy, septuaginta 
several, plures, complures 
severe, severus, gravis; severe 

judgment, severitas; a severe 

sickness, morbus gravis 
severely, graviter. 
a shadow, umbra 
to shake hands, manum porrigere 
shameful, turpis; a shameful 

deed, flagitium 
it shames, pudet 
a share, portio; withcAU share, 

expers 
to share, impertire 
sharing^ partlceps 
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sharp^ acer,asper; more «Aarp7y, 

acrius 
to sharpen^ acaere 
to shavCf tondere 
to shear ^ tondere 
to skedf profundere 
a sTieepj ovis 
to shelter, tegere 
a shepherd, pastor 
to shine, fulgere, splendere 
a ship, navis; hy ship, navibus 
a shore, ora 

short, brevis [rem 

I should, debeo; I should he, fo- 
a show, species 
to show, monstrare, ostendere; 

to show (Pne^s self, se praestare, 

86 praebere 
to shudder at, horrere 
to shun, vitare 
to shut, claudere; to shut up, 

concludere 
Sicily, Sicilia 
sick, aeger, aegrotus 
sicTcnesSy aegritudo, morbus 
a 5^idte, pars; on which side,qn^; on 

all sides, undique; on the other 

side of, ultra; on this side, cis 
sight, conspectus; th£ sense of 

sight, sensus videndi 
a sign, signum 
silence, silentium 
in silence, silentio 
to he silent, tacere, silere; a silent 

dog, canis mutus 
silly, ridiculus 

silver, argentum; adj. argenteus 
simple, simplex 
to sin, peccare 
since, cum, quoniam, quandoqui- 

dem, siquidem 
sincere, sincerus 



to sing, canere, cantare 

a sister, soror 

to sit in judgment, judicem esse 

situated, situs 

the situation, situs 

six, sex 

the sixth, sextus 

sixty, sexaginta 

size, magnitudo 

skiU, sollertia, ars 

skilled, peritus 

skillful, peritus, sciens 

a skin, pellis 

to skin, deglubere 

the sky, caelum 

to slacken, remittere 

to slander, maledicere 

a slave, servus; to he a slave, 

servire 
slavery, servitus [dere 

to slay, trucidare, necare, occi- 
sleep, somnus; in the first sleep, 

concubia nocte 
to sleep, dormire 
slender, tenuis 

to slip, labi, elabi, praetermittere 
sloth, ignavia 
slow, lentus 
small, parvus, exiguus; smaller, 

minor; smallest, minimus; 

smaller than, infhi 
smart, callidus 
smell, odor 
smoke, ftunus 
a snare, insidiae; to lay a snare^ 

insidiari 
to snatch, eripere 
snow, nix 
so, sic, tarn, ita, adeo; so . . as^ 

tam . . quam; so much, adeo; 

tanto ;^mucA. .a«,tam. .quam; 

so that,nt,(ixxo}so thatnot,\xt non 
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society^ soeietas 

Socrates, Socrates 

soft, mollis 

t?ie soil, solum, humas - 

to be sold, venire 

a soldier, miles 

solitude, solitudo 

Solomon, Salomou 

Solon, Solon 

some, aliquis, aliquot, nonnulli; 

some more, aliquanto; some 

one, aliquis, quidam; some., 

others, alii . . alii 
something, aliquid 
sometimes, nonnunquam, inter- 

dum 
somewhat, aliquantum 
a son, filius 

a song, cantus I 

soon, mox, cito; sooner, prius 
to soothe, blandiri 
Sophocles, Sophocles 



sorrow. 



maeror; 



it causes 



sorrow, paenitet 
the soul, anima, animus 
sound, sanus 
a sound, sonitus 
sour, acerbus 
a source, fons 
sovereign, sanctissimus 
to sow, serere 
space, spatium 
Spain, Hispania 
a Spaniard, Hispanus 
to spare, parcere, temperare ali- 

cui 
Sparta, Sparta 
a Spartan, Spartanus 
to speak, loqui, eloqui, dicere; 

so to speak, quasi, velut 
a speech, oratio, dictio, voces 
^peedj o^lentfts 



to spend, exigere; to spend tJie 

winter, summer, hiemem, 

aestatem agere 
a spider, aranea 
tJie spirit, animus 
splendid, magnificus 
a sport, lusus 

to spread abroad, divulgarq 
spring, ver 
a spring, fons 
to spring, oriri 
to sprinkle, aspergere 
a spur, calcar 
to stab, transfigure; to stab to 

death, perfodere 
stability, stabilitas 
a stage-player, scenicus 
to stain, imbuere 
to stamp, imprimere 
to stand, stare, consistere; to 

stand around, circumstare 
a star, Stella, sidus 
a starling, stumus 
a state, res publica, ci vitas; the 

old staie of things, Vetera 
to staie one^s opinion, sententiam 

dicere 
stature, statura; low stature, bre- 
to stay, remanere [vitas 

to stay one^s self on, niti 
steady, constans 
to steal, furari 
a steed, equus 
a step, gradus 
still, tamen, at; before a compar. 

etiam 
to be stiUf tacere 
a stilus, stilus 
a sting, aculeus 
to sting, pungere 
to stir up war, bellum excitare 
stocky copia 
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the stomachy stomachus 

a stone, lapis 

the stonequarrieSf lantnmiae 

a stork, ciconia 

a storm, tempestas 

to storm, y\ expugnare 

a story, historia; the story goes, 

fama est 
stout, robustus 
straight, rectus 
strange, alienus 

a stranger, peregrinuF,aiienigena 
a straw, floccus 
strength, firmitas, vires 
to stretch out, porrigere 
stricken in, confectus 
to strike, ferire, icere; to strike 

by lightning, fulmine t^ngere; 

to strike into, injicere 
to strip, nudare, spoliare 
to strive, contendere 
a stroke, ictus 
strong, validus, firmus 
study, studium; literary studies, 

litterarum studium 
stuffed, refertus 
to stumble, titubare 
stunned, attonitus 
to style, appellare 
to subdue, subigere; to subdue 

in war, bello domare 
to subject, subjicere 
to subjugate, domare 
successfully, prospere 
a successor, successor 
to succor, succurrere 
such, talis; such as, such that, 

is qui 
to suck, sugere 
sudden, subitus; on a sudden, 

subito; suddenly, repente, 
' eobito 



to sue for peace, pacem petere 

the Suebi, Suebi 

io suffer, pati, sinere, laborare; 

to suffer patiently, perpeti; to 

suffer punishmenty^Q^n^^ dare 
sufficiently, sat, satis 
suitable, opportunus, idoneus, 

aptus 
suited, aptus, idoneus 
Sulla, Sulla; of Sulla, Sullanus 
a sum of money, pecunia 
the summer, aestas; summer^ 

time, tempus aestivnm 
to summon, arciessere; reum fa- 
the sun, sol [cere 

superstition, superstitio 
to support, fulcire 
suppose, ut, cum, licet 
sure, certus; to be sure, certe 
a surname, cognomen 
to surname, cognomine appellare 
' to surround, circumdare 
suspected, suspectus 
a swallow, hirundo 
sweet, dulcis 
swiftness, celeritas 
to swim, natare 
a sword, gladius, ferrum 
Syracuse, Syracusae 
Syria, Syria, 

T. 

a table, tabula 

Tacitus, Tacitus 

a tail, Cauda 

to take, capere, sumere, accipere, 
abducere, ducere; occupare; to 
take away, eripere, adimere; to 
take back, recipere; to take up, 
tollere; to take care, curare; io 
take heed, cavere; to take too 

little pains J paruw l^^bor^re) 
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to take part iriy interesse; to 
take possession o/, potiri; to 
take prisoner, capere; to take 
the side of, partes seqoi; to 
take toils upon one^s self, 
labores excipere; to take a 
walk, ambalare; to be taken 
for, haberi 

taienty ingeniom 

a talk, sermo 

taU, procerus 

to tame, mulcere 

Tarquin, Tarquinias 

a task, opera, pensuifi 

taste, sapor 

to taste, gastare 

to teach, docere, edocere 

a teacher, magister, magistra, 
doctor, praeceptor 

a tear, lacrima 

tedious, longus 

tedium, taedium 

to tell, dicere, narrare, referre; 
indicare; to teU a lie, mentiri 

a tempest, tempestas 

a temple, aedes, temploin 

the temples, tempora 

ten, decern; ten tim£s, decies 

tender, tener 

Terence, Terentius 

terrestrial, terrestris 

a territory, fines 
• terror, terror 

to testify, testari 

Thales, Thales 

the river Thames, Tamesis 

tfian, quam 

thankful, gratus 

tJianks, gratiae 

tJiat, is, ille, iste; qui; tJiat, ut, 
quo, quod; that not, ne, quin, 
quommus 



a thatched roof, culmus 

the, .the, quanto . . tanto, eo. .quo 

a TTieban, Thebanus 

their (own), suus 

Themistocles, Themistocles 

then, turn, deinde, igitur 

(hence, inde 

there, ibi 

therefore, ergo, igitur, ideirco, 

itaque 
Thermopylae, Thermopylae 
a thief, Air 
thin, tenuis 
a thing, res; every thing, all 

things, omnia; past things, 

praeterita; thi>se things, ea; 

those things which, quae 
to think, putare,cogitare, habere, 

arbitrari; to think nothing of, 

nihili ducere 
the third, tertius 
thirst, sitis 
to thirst (for), sitire 
to be thirsty, sitire 
thirty, tri^nta 
this (of mine), hie; this here, 

hicine? 
thou, tu 

though, ut, licet, cum 
a thousand, mille; a tJiousand 

times, millies 
to threaten, minari, imminere 
three, tres; three hundred, tre- 

centi; three years, triexmiixm 
a threshold, limen 
to thrive, provenire, vigere 
a throne, imperium; to come to 

the throne, ad imperium ac- 

cedere 
through, per; through the means, 

opera 
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to throw f coiyicere; to throw 
forth, projlcere; to throw in, 
inteijicere; to throw the jave- 
lin, jaculari; to throw over, 
iiyicere 

to thrust into, coiyicere 

thunder^ tonitru 

to thunder, tonare 

a thunderbolt, fulmen 

thy, tuus 

Tiberius, Tiberius 

a tiger, tigris 

time, tempos; at any time, un- 
quam; a long time^ jam dadum; 
for a long time, diu; at the 
time when, tum, cum; a second 
time, iterum; som^ time, 
aliquamdiu; ten times, deeies; 
a thousand times, millies; 
vacant time, otium; / h>ave no 
time, otium noD est 

timid, timidus 

Timoleon, Timoleon 

it tires, taedet 

Titus, Titus 

to, ad, in 

to-day, hodie 

together, una, simul, pariter 

a tomb, sepulcrum 

to-morrow, eras; of to-morrow, 
crastinus 

Tomyris, Tomyris 

the tongue, lingua 

too, quoque; nimis 

a tooth, dens 

the top of the mxmntain, summus 
mons 

Torquatus, Torquatus 
a tortoise, testudo 
torture, eruciatus 
to torture, cruciare 
touch, tactus 



to touch, tangere, attingere 

towards, adversus, adversum, 
erga, versus, sub 

a tower, turris 

a town, oppidum 

a townsman, oppidanns 

a tragedy, tragoedia 

to train, instituere, assuefacere 

Trajan, Trajanus 

tranquil, tranquillus 

to transact affairs, negotiaagere 

Transaipine, Transalpiniis 

treachery, insidiae 

treason, proditio 

a treasure, thesaurus 

to treat, afficere 

a tree, arbor 

atrial, causa; a trial forlife, 
judicium capitis 

a tribe, gens 

the sovereign tribunal^ sanctissi- 
mum consilium 

to trickle, destillare 

a triumph, triumphus 

to triumph, triumphare 

Trojan, Trojanus 

troops^ copiae 

trouble, molestia 

troublesome, molestus 

the city of Troy, Troja 

true, verus; truly, vero 

a trumpet, tuba 

the trunk of an elephant^ pro- 
boscis 

the trunk of a tree, truncus 

to trust, fidere, confidere, com- 
mittere 

trusting, foetus 

truth, Veritas, verum 

to try, tentare, experiri, conari; 
to try one^s luck, fortunam pe- 
riclitari 
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Tallus nostilms^l!\iA\i'& Hostilius 

to iurriy vertere; to turn about, 
converterej to turn back, re- 
vert!; to turn outj fieri, eva- 
dere, evenire 

a Tusculan farm, Tusculanum 

twelve, duodeeim 

twenty, viginti 

twice, bis; twice as muclu.^Xt^TO 
tanto 

two, dno; two (at a time), . bini; 
two hundred, ducenti 

a tyrant, tyrannuB 

Tyre, Tyrus 

U. 

unable, impotens 

unaccustomed, insuetus 

the unanimous decision of the 

judges, omnium jndieum sen- 

tentia 
unavenged, inultus 
it is unbecoming, dedecet 
uncertain, incertus 
an uncle, avunculus 
uncommon, inusitatus 
under, sub, subter 
to undergo, subire 
to understand, intellegere 
to undertake, suscipere 
unfavorable, adversus 
unfit, inutilis 
unfortunate, adversus 
unfriendly, inimicus 
ungrateful, ingratus 
unhappy, infelix 
a unicorn, monoceros 
to unite, conjungere 
unjust, injustus 
unjustly, immerito, injuria 
it is unknown to me, fugit mo, 

fallit jne, praeterit me 



! unless, nisi 
unlike, dissimilis, dispar 
unmindful, immemor 
unpleasant, ingratus 
unquestionably, facile 
unshaved, intonsus 
until, dum, donee; (usque) ad, 

quoad 
unto, erga 
untouched, intactus 
unwilli ng (ly) , nolens 
to be unwilling, nolle 
unworthy, indignus 
up to, quoad; pr^. usque ad 
upon, in 
upper, superior 
upright, probus 

to urge a horse, equum excitare 
usage, usus 

use, usus, utilitas, exercitatio 
to use, uti, solere, exereere, 

consuescere; to use up, ab* 

sumere 
useful, utilis; to be useful, pro- 

desse; it is useful, conducit, 

expedit 
usefulness, utilitas 
useless, inutilis 
usual, usitat'us; tJie usual state 

of health, consuetudo valentis 
to usurp, usurpare 
Utica, Utica 
utility, utilitas 
utmost, summus 
utterly, pessime 

V. 

to be vacant, vacare 
in vain, frustra 
Valerius, Valerius 
valor, virtus 
value, pretium 
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to value J aestimare, censere; to 

value highly^ magni aestimare; 

to value very higMy, plurimi 

aestimare 
various^ varius 
to vary, variare 
vasty vastus 
Veji, Veji; the people of Vejij 

Vejentes 
to venture^ audere 
tlie goddess Venus, Yenus 
VerreSj Verres 
a verse, versus 
very, per- admodum; ipse; very 

good, perbonus; very well, 

praeclare 
Vespasian, Yespasianus 
a vessel, vas; navigium 
Vesuviu§, Yesuvius 
a vice, vitium 
victorious, victor, victrix 
a victory, victoria 
to view, spectare; to keep in 

view, respicere 
vigilance, vigilantia 
a village, vicus 
a vine, vitis 
vinegar, acetum 
to violate, laedere 
violence, vis 
violent, vehemens; violent death, 

nex 
violently, vi 
Virgil, Yergilius 
virtue, virtus 
virtuous, probus, rectus, hones- 

tus 
a vision, visum 
to visit, visitare 
a voice, vox 
void, inanis, vacuus; to be void 

of, vacare 



voluntarily, voluntate 

a voyage round the world, navi- 

gatio circum terram 
Vulcan, Yulcanus 

W. 

a wagon, plaustrum 

to wait for, exspectare ; to wait 
upon, praesto esse 

a waiting-maid, pedisequa 

to wake, vigilare; to wake up, 
expergisci 

wakefulness, vigilantia, vigiliae 

to walk, ambulare, incedere 

a wall, murus, paries 

to wander, errare; to wander 
over, peragrare 

w(indering, errans 

want, inopia 

to want, velle 

to he wanting, deesse, deficere 

war, bellum; in war and in 
peace, belli domique 

-ward, versus 

to ward off, repellere 

ware, merx 

warfare, belluip 

warlike, bellicosus, ferox 

to warn, monere 

a warning, admonitio 

to wash (off), abluere 

water, aqua 

a wave, unda 

a way, via, modus; to be in the 
way, obstare; in every way, 
omni ratione; in many ways, 
multis modis; in the same way, 
eadem via; in this way, ita; 
which way, qua 

we, nos 

weak, debilis 

to weaken, debilitare, minuere 
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weaUhj opes 

wedUhy^ opolentos, locuples 

a toeaporij telum; weapons^ anna 

to wear away^ consamere 

to wear otU, conterere 

it weariesj taedet 

to weave, texere 

a weed, herba 

to weep, plorare 

to weigh, pendere 

weight, pondas, moles 

welcome, jucundus 

welfare, salus 

well, bene; very well, praeclare; 
to be vjell, valere; it is well 
known, constat 

weU-behaved, probus 

the west, occasus, occidens 

what, quid, quam; wfuU I pray, 
quidnam? what kind of, qnalis? 
wh^t (in number or order), 
quotas? 

wJtatever, quidquid 

when, si, cum; wJwn, quando? 
when pray, ubinam? 

whence, unde; whence pray, un- 
denam? 

where, ubi, qua? where pray, 
ubinam? 

whereas, cum, licet 

wherever, ubicunque; wherever 
in the world, ubicunque terra- 
rum 

whether, utrum, num, -ne; wheth- 
er. . or, utrum . . an, sive . . sive 

which, qui ; which of the two, uter ? 

whichever, quisquis 

while, dum, donee 

white, candidus 

whither, quo; whither pray, 
quonam? [nam? 

who, qui, quia; who I pray? quis- 



whoever, quisquis 

whx>le, totus, cunctus, universus 

wholesome, saluber 

wholly, prorsus; totus 

why, cur, quare, quid? why not, 

quidni? 
wicked, improbus, pravus, nefa- 

rius, sceleratus 
a wife, uxor 

a wild beast, fera (bestia) 
a wild boar, aper 
the vHll, voluntas; against one^s 

will, invitus; a will, testamen- 

tum 
willing (ly),Yolens, libens,libenter 
to be willing, velle; to be more 

willing, malle 
the wily fox, cauta vulpes 
wine, vinum 
wings, pennae 
winter, hiems 
wisdom, sapientia 
wise, sapiens; to be wise, sapere 
io wish for, velle, optare, cupere; 

n^t to wish, nolle; I wish that, 

utinam 
with, cum, apud 
within, intra 
without, sine, extra, absque; to 

be without, carere 
a witness, testis; calling on God 

to witness, Deo teste 
a wolf, lupus 
a woman, mulier 
to wonder at, mirari, admirari 
wonderful, mirabilis, mirificus, 

admirabilis 
to be wont, solere 
wood, lignum; a wood, silva; 

woods, saltus; of wood, ligneus 
a word, verbum; to bring word, 

nuntiare, renuntiare 



work, opns; works of art, oma- 

menta; to do no worle, nihil 

l&borare 
to work, laborare 
the wtrrld, orbia terranim,miindnB 
worse, deterior 
to be worth, vajere, esse; to be 

worth more, pluris ease 
worthy, dignus; to deem worthy, 

dignari 
a wound, ynlnns 
wretched, miser 
to write, scribere 
to write upon, inscribere 
a writer, scriptor 
wrong, nefas, ii^aria; things go 

wrong, male ae res habet 

X. 

Xanthippe, Xanthippe 
Xenocratea, Xenocrates 
Xerxes, Xerxes 



a year, annns; three years, trien- 

■ges, ita, etiam 

yesterday, heri 

yet, tamen, antem, venm), vero 

to yield up, eoncedere 

ToTk, Eboracum 

you, tn, VOB 

young, adulesceoB; younger, mi- 
nor natn; youngest, minimns 
Datn 

your, imja, vester 

youth, jnventuB 

a youth, aduleacens 

Z. 

Zama, Zama 
seat, Btndlum 
Zeuxis, Zeuzis 
Zopyrus, ZopymB 
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